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INTEODUCTION. 

"Man returns from beyond the Car sea. 
But not from the grave-mound." 

Finnish Puoyhkb. 



Already, in the beginning of 1 780, the 
city of Uleaborg had inereasod so consid- 
erably that it conld be regarded as the 
moat important in East Bothnia. There 
were about three thousand inhabitants, 
two lai^ squares, twenty-thi-oe streets, a 
spacious church built in the form of a 
cross, and some three hundred and fifty 
wooden houses, besides the town-houso. 
The city is said to liave possessed only 
two houses of stone, one of which was 
on the large square. Another note- 
worthy feature was that John Meuenius 
lay bnried in the church there. Ulea- 
boi'g could pride itself upon having a 
beautiful and healthy situation, on the 
south side of Ulea Biver, which empties 
itself into the sea through a cascade 
called "Merekoski." 

The town, built upon an isthmus, with 
the river on one side and Kembele Bay 
on the other, enclosed sevei-al hiUs with- 
in its area, among which one called 
" Pakkises Hill" was the highest and 
afforded a magnificent view. At the 
foot of this hill a " fors " gushed forth, 
and from this point several beautiful 
islands were seen. Beyond- the bay the 
tongue of land " Hietasaari " stretched 
away to the beautiful cape, where many 
stately vessels were always to be seen. 
Two bridges crossed the so-called city 

This is about the way Uleaboj^ 
looked, at the above-mentioned time. 
Shortly before the war of 1788 two 



weddings were celebrated In the little 
city. A couple of friends who from 
boyhood had had everything in common 
now wished that the same minister and 
the same hour should enclose them in 
the bonds of matrimony. 

One of these was the apothecary Hed- 
erman, the other the merchant Claes 
Abemey. Both were men who enjoyed 
public esteem for tlieir worthy character 
as well as for thoir enlightened and pa- 
triotic sentiments. 

United in a friendship which began in 
childhood, they had constantly shared 
both the dark and bright moments of 
life. 

Hederman had two sisters, Debora and 
Sara. The latter, youngest of the three, 
was yet a child when her parents died, 
and was adopted by a rich aunt who 
resided in Sweden. Debora had the 
charge of her brother's house until 
Claes Abemey carried her away as a 

Hederman married a young Swede, 
who lived with one of his relatives in the 
capacity of governess. 

Rosa Strom had at first shown him 
a decided disinclination, but this did not 
in the least discourage Hederman. He 
thought, " The work begun is work half 
done " ; and upon this ground he contin- 
ued to besiege Eosa, until at last she 
relented and gave him a yes. His friend 
Abemey had from the first most earnest- 
ly dissuaded him fi-om this union. 
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" Do you not Boe, dear Hederman," he 
■used to say, " that tlie girl ia without 
feeling. If yon succeed in obtaining her 
hand, you will become decidedly unhappy. 
When you have given your heart, you 
will roceive only coldness and indiffer- 
ence in. exchange ; and this -you aie les? 
able than many otheis to endure 
Besides, you, like me, ha^e unmin^led 
Finnish blood in your vcin^ and oUj^ht 
not to unite yourself to any but a Fin- 
nish girl Like childien always pliy 
best together, — remember that. 

Such words never have any effect 
when addressed to one in lovo. Hcder- 
man did not Hston to them.. He was 
governed entirely by his attachment, and 
it ended with his and Eosa's wedding 
being celebrated at the same time as 
Abemey's and Debora's, 

The friendship whioh united the hus- 
bands of the two ladies made Debora 
try to approach her sister-in-law. It is 
true, there was no sympathy between the 
two women; but Debora was good and 
faithful; She thought more of the use 
that her friendship could be to her 
brother's wife than of the pleasure she 
herself should derive friDm it. 

Rosa was beautiful and coquettish, 
and entertained no affection for any one, 
least of all for her husband. Hederman, 
of a hasty and despotic disposition, was 
not calculated to call forth tender feel- 
ings in tho heart of the selfish and capri- 
cious woman. She could not see his 
good qualities ; she only felt the tor- 
ment of his faults and the weight of his 
domination. 

The consequence was, that while 
Abemey's home was a picture of domes- 
tic happiness, Hedei-man's, on the con- 
traiy, presented a series of stormy scenes 
imd violent strifes, fiosa always defied 
her husband's wiU, and could not possi- 
bly learn to begin where she must in- 
evitably end, namely, in conforming to 
his wishes. 

lu the beginning she cried and com- 



plained aloud over her misfortunes, and 
could not even in company conceal the 
resentment she felt towards a man whom 
she was not able to control and did not 
dare to resist. Debora, however, suc- 
ceeded in showing her the wrong of 
espos'ng to the wold what pissed be- 
tween thi,m The leault of these remon 
stianees was that Rosi compla ned cnly 
to Debora of the baibaious tjTanny to 
whit-h bhe was subjected 

Hi,deiuin felt exceedingly unhappy 
becommg eierj jear more oieibearmg 
and hasty towoids a wife who dd n t 
understand hm and did all she cculd 
to emb tter the r 1 fe together The love 
he had cherished foi hei changed ^lad 
ually into coldness ind haticd and he 
sought out of the house the comfort ho 
CO lid not find at home 

Liko t11 selfish men He lerman had 
detply desied th\t hs wife should 
ptcsent him with t iion but n this also 
fate disappointed hm Six jeais ittn 
maiiiagc a daughtei was bom to him 
Aheiney had then two son'! Ciiper and 
Enoch the eldei five and the ycungti 
three leirs (.Id 

In the vexation ovOr the child's being 
a girl, Hedeiiaan christened her Harmen 
(Indignation). Tho next year his wife 
again had a daughter, He became at 
this so incensed that he said, — 

"This child is to mo as if it had not 
been bom. I never intend to speak to 
it or act as if it existed." 

The little girl received from her 
mother the name of Edith. The Aberney 
family had the same year been increased 
by another son. Thus Aberney had 
three boys, while the unhappy Hederman 
had none. 

Years elapsed, The children of the 
two friends grew up. Already at the 
birth of Harmen the parents destined her 
and Casper for each other, ■^- an arrange- 
ment at that time very common. Thus 
the old tie of friendship and relationship 
should become still more strongly ee- 
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mciited. After this understanding, Cas 
per became Hederman's great favorite 
It was decided that the boy, if ho desiied 
it, should succeed him in the apothecary 
business; and this eoadaeed to raake 
Hederman regard him with a tenderneis. 
bordering on weakness, while he treated 
his daughter Harmen with seyerity, and 
did not care at all for Edith. The latter 
was never addressed by her father, and 
he responded to her morning salute only 
with a nod of the head, 

Edith was very portionless in tho pa- 
rental home. The mother loved her 
eldest child passionately; and so exclu- 
sively was she attached to her, that she 
had no affection left for the younger. 

Hederman had, after Edith's birth, 
become still more severe towards his wife ; 
ajid this made Rosa, in her lack of jui^- 
ment, regard the child aa the cause of 
the increase of her unhappiness, and 
upon this ground she nourished actual 
dislike to the little girl 

Treated by the father as if she did not 
exist, and by the mother with an unre- 
strained violence, it could bo said that 
Edith's early childhood was very sad. 
When the father burst out in anger 
against the mother, Edith always had to 
hear the consequences of Eosa's ret 
ment, which she did not dare to show 
her husband. Edith was often punia' 
simply because Rosa must have s 
one, in her turn, to tyrannize over. 

Harmen was inseparable from her 
mother; in all pleasures and entertain- 
ments she was always with her. Edith 
seldom left the home. The only pli 
she was allowed to visit was Aberne; 
and this for the reason that Eosa, from 
respect for Debora, did not dare to show 
the unnatural feeling she entertained for 
her youngest child. If Aberney and 
Debora ever expressed to her their dis- 
approval of the partiality she displayed 
in the treatment of the girls, her an; 
was, — - 

" Ab, my friends, you do not know how 



bad Edith is She must be brou^^ht up 
010 atnotly than her sistei 

And this was really her conviction, 
bhe had got it into hei heid thit Edith 
tho image of hei father Every 
f\ult of tlie littio gnl appeared ti tho 
mother is a perversity which could not 
be punished sevi,rely enough 

True it IS tliat Edith was a very pecu- 
liar child, she was almost ugly, and no 
feature in her face gave promise that she 
would ever become good looking, if we 
except a pair of largo dark eyes. Small, 
palo, and delicate, with hair as white as 
flai, a pug nose, and a marked expression 
of dulnesa and wilful defiance, she had 
something repulsive at the first glance. 
Through the severity with which she 
was treated she had acquired a shy loolc, 
though her whole behavior testified that 
she was not precisely timid. She was 
very disobedient and broko continually 
the thousand small commands that were 
daily given, and this in spite of the pun- 
ishments which she received every time 
she forgot or infringed any of them. 

Harmen and Edith had had the same 
nurse, who remained in the house after 
they grew up. She conceived for Edith 
a motherly affection, and tried in every 
way with prayers and persui^ions to get 
the child to he gentle and obedient, but 
was always answered,^ 

" Martuna beats me if I am ever so good, 
and so I would rather be disobedient." 

Neither the prayers of her nurse nor 
the chastisements from her mother could 
prevail upon her to utter the word "papa." 
She called her fether he or herr. Ab- 
erney, on the contrary, she always called 
father. Aunt Aberney and Papa Aberney 
were ideals for Edith, and, with the ex- 
ception of the nurse, they were the only 
ones towards whom she cared to be good 
and obedient. 

Fru Aberney became apprised through 
the nurse of Edith's unhappy position in 
the home, and she pondered a good deal 
upon how she could change it, especially 
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as Edith was now nine years old and had 
not yet begun to share ia her sister's in- 
stniotioii. AH that she had learned was 
limited to what her nurse had taught 
her. Debora had often said to Rosa that 
she did wrong so to neglect the child ; 
but Rosa always replied, that she desired 
to bring up her children without the in- 
termeddling of others, and that Dobora 
should not concern herself ia her aEFairs, 
especially as sho never remarked how 
Debora fulfilled her diities aa a mother. 
Debora aa well as Abemey had tried to 
awaken Hcdorman's attention to Edith's 
neglected condition in the home, but 
without success. He answered his sis- 

"My deal' Debora, take care of your 
children, and do not meddle with mine." 

To Aberney he expressed himself iu 
these terms, — 

"When I see that nothing is wanting 
either for her or her sister, I ought to be 
able to leave the rest to her mother's 
care. The welfare of a child caimot 
be in better hands than those of the 
mother." 

That this mother cared poorly for her 
child, Hederman did not trouble himself 
to notice ; and aa he had become with 
years a very hard husband, Abemey 
lacked all desire to inform him how 
wretchedly Rosa attended to her mother- 
ly duties. He feared to make the condi- 
tions still worse between the two. An- 
other means must be discovered by which 
to improve the poor diild's positi 
Debora and her husband had just 
solved to persuade Eoaa and Hodorm 
in some way, to let them take the little 
girl, when chance, through a circumstance 
insignificant in itaelf, effected a complete 
revolution in Edith's life. 

Before we give an account of it, ■ 
will say & word about Harmen. 

She was as much favored by nature 
Edith seemed to have been neglect* 
Even as a child she possessed uncomm 
beauty, and that natural grace in all her 



movements and her whole manner which 
the child, girl, or woman who pos- 
it a captivating creature. With her 
dark curly hair, her large beaming eyes 
and rosy complexion, she was a lovely 
bud, which promised one day to become 
a magnificent rose. Lively, impetuous, 
and domineering in character, 
this child would have awakened many 
apprehensions in the mind of a judicious 
d sensible mother, because her whole 
future direction depended upon the care 
with which she was trained ia childhood, 
what habits and esample she then culti- 
vated. With a weak mother, who was 
blind to her faults, and knew only one 
law, her child's will, Harmea, although 
endowed with a rich intellect and a heart 
capable of great sacrifices, could only bc- 
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into perdition. She had a quick com- 
prehension and great love for study. A 
skilful governess from Stockholm had 
been engaged quite early for her mstruc- 
tion. She made surprising progress, and 
was at ten years of age a little wonder of 
talent. She danced like an angel, played 
with uncommon skill, drew charming 
little landscapes, embroidered the pret- 
tiest Sowers in worsted, and spoke some 
French phrases. In short, the ten-years- 
old Harmen was a genius ; and when papa 
had gone out in the evening in company 
with some friends, and mamma had a little 
tea-party, then Harmen would playaome- 
thing from tlie " Queen of Golconda," or 
dance a gavotte. The ladies then ex- 
claimed in chorus, — 

" 0, how smart the little girl is 1 " 
But Nature, who had been so liberid 
toward the pretty Harmen, had denied 
her one gift, namely, a voice. Hanncu 
had a good musical ear, but could not 
amg a note. This deeply grieved both 
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her and her mother, especially as Edith, 
destitute of all other advantages, pos- 
sessed just this one. Harmen knew of 
nothing which more irritated her than 
when Edith, in clear and beautiful tones, 
aang some of the melodies which she 
played. Edith would also wait upon 
her sister with a song whenever they 
were alone, although she knew that Har- 
mon then ran crying to her mother, who 
in her turn punished Edith for her 
wickedness towards the gentle and 
inoffensive Harmen. 

Every Wednesday and Sunday evening 
tho Aberneys were at Hedcrman's, or 
vice versa. It was Wednesday evening 
and Hedcrman's turn to receive his 
flienda. Debora had determined this 
very evening to wind about in a delicate 
way with Rosa relative to taking Edith, 
and with this intention abe began to 
speak of the void of not having any 
daughter, 

Hederman and Abemey played check- 
ers. The three yonng Aberneys and the 
Misses Hederman were gathered in the 
ao-called sitting-room, where they amused 
themselves playing lottery. 

Casper was then a lad of fifteen, with 
a very ordinary appearance. Euoch, two 
years younger, had a lively and genial 
countenance. Placed between the two 
brothers sat Harmen, beautiful and smil- 
ing as the spring. Opposite them sat 
Edith and the youngest Abcrnoy, Vio- 

It was Edith's turn to draw. 

"Mercy, Edith, how slow you are in 
calling the numbers," said Casper. 

"Edith does it on purpose," replied 
Harmen ; " she wants to plague us. 
See how mean she looks." 

The two boys turned their eyes upon 
their little vis-a-^u, and could not 
deny that Harmen was right. Editli sat 
with her hand in the bag where the 
numbers lay, and looked at her sis 
with an irritating mien as she said, — 

"Yes, you see, I draw now just 



slowly as I have a mind to, and you 
have got to be satisfied with it," 

" Fie, how ugly you are," said Enoch, 
hastily; " do you not see that it torments 
Harmen 1 " 

"What do I care for that 5" answered 
Edith with a laugh, and shook tho bag. 

" Now draw, without ariy more tricks," 
commanded Casper. " When one is as 
homely as yon are, she oi^ht at least to 



Edith 



' drew up her hand and 



" See, here is the uumher ; but which 
one ^ You have got to guess." She 
held up her closed hand, adding: "I 
will sing a song for you while you ai'c 
waiting.'' 

" Edith ! " cried Harmen, and flew 
up perfectly frantic with anger ; " if 
you sing, then I will tell mamma immedi- 

" 0, you will not do that while aunt is 
here." With these words Edith sprang 
to the door which led into the saloon. 
Before any of the other children knew 
what she was about she opened it, and 
standing on the threshold she sang with 
full voice a " people's song " then very 
popular. 

The two mothers were seated on a 
sofa, and the gentlemen sat before one 
of the windows playing checkers. At 
the sound of the child's clear and beauti- 
ful voice, Hederman turned quickly. It 
was the first time he had heard it, and 
yet Edith was nine years old. 

Eosa became pale and then purple 
with anger ; she threw an enraged look 
at her dai^hter. The little girl, on her 
part, looked at her mother with a chal- 
lenging espi'ession. 

Harmen hid her face in her hands and 
cried without restraint. Casper and 
Enoch tried to comfort her, while little 
Victor, with a malicious smile, wliispered 
to the disconsolate Harmen, ■ — ■ 

" That tastes like salt in sore eyes, hi, 
hi, hi ! " 
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Tha Bong ceased, and the sound of a 
ttkp which Casper apphed very eaerget- 
ically upon Victor's ear made up the 
final chord. Victor screamed with all 
his might, and now papa was obhged to 
tinii out what was the matter. 

" Are you not ashamed, boys," said 
Aberaey, " to ^nake such a noise when 
you are visiting 1 " 

" It was Casper who struck me I " 
eselaimed the much-abused child. 

" Are you fifteen years old and yet 
can so forget yourself?" said Aberney, 
with a frowning brow. 

" He behaved badly towards Harmen 
and made fun of her because she cried," 
answered Casper, a little ashamed o\ 
his loss of temper. 

" Yes, papa, and I did right, for Hi 
men cried from envy because Edith 
sung," Herr Victor dared to say quite 
boldly. 

"Yon must go home both of 
Such gentlemen as you cannot be out 
visiting when you do not know how to 
l)ehave properly," declai'ed Aberney in 
■so decided a tone that there was clear- 
ly no appeal to be made. Abetney and 
Hederman resumed their places at the 
table, and the two young gentli 
■marched home. 

A -singularly inharmonious condition 
■cnau^. Hederman, usually lively and 
impetuous in play, sat silent and thought- 
ful. Rosa .was so deeply provoked with 
Edith, that/She could scarcely control her 
angw. 

Ill the other room Enoch tried to con- 
sole Harmen and bring her to good-hu- 
mor, but this was not so easy, for she 
complained bitterly that the boys on ac- 
count of Edith's meanness had to go 
home, and that the whole pleasure of 
the evenmg was spoiled. 

Edith had crept down upon a footstool 
before the fire, and looked into it with 
an eipression of repentance. She was 
soiTy for Victor. She was indifferent to 
the ot!iers. Any play wa« out of the 



question. When they went to supper, 
Edith was ordered to remain. Her 
brought this command from her 
mother, and stroked her hair caressingly, 
adding, — 

Poor little headstrong creature, you 
will be beaten agdn to-night." 

Well, what then, am I not used to 

' answered the child and smiled de- 
fiantly ; " and so I will sing another song, 
as I cannot have my supper anyhow." 

mercy's sake, do not do it," im- 
plored the nurse, quite frightened. 

Edith did not listen to the warning, 
but began a new song. At the iirst 
tones the door of the saloon opened, and 
Hederman appeared on the threshold. 
With an indifferent air Edith looked at 
her father, and continued to sing the 
song to the end. 

When she finished he said, " Come out, 
chOd ! " This waB the first time he had ad- 
dressed Edith. She remained motionless. 

"Do you hear what I sayl" repeated he. 

" Mamma has forbidden me to go out," 
answered the child, without changing 

" See here, little Edith, obey now," 
whispered the nurse, frightened at the 
thought that her darling should irritate 
the ge'stleman ; but to her great surprise 
Hederman went to Edith, saying in an 
unusually gentle voice, — 

" I absolve you from the punishment 
your mother imposed upon you ; now 

He took hold of her arm. Edith rose, 
looked up astonished into her father's 
face, and followed him. 

If Fru Rosa had been witness to an 
earthquake, it could not have caused her 
greater consternation than the sight of 
Edith holding her father's baud ; and 
when she heard him say to the servant, 
" Why is there no place for Edith % " she 
was ready to sink to the ground, but pre- 
ferred to take her seat in all haste at the 
table, so as to prevent all such eatas- 
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It waa in the good old time when thoy 
sat round the table and ate their supper, 
instead of taking it standing aa we now 
do. 

Rosa was so agitated that he sp 11 1 
the milk on the tahle-clotl and m 
mitted so many blunders, that h h 
band finally exelaimed, quit mpat ont 

" What are you thinking of, Kosa 1 
You have given me pepper for my mush." 

At last they separated. The Aberneya 
wont home. Harmen kissed her father's 
hand and said, — 

" Good night, dear papa ! " 

" Good night ! " answered Hederman, 
harshly. 

Edith waa silent as usual and s^d 
nothing. 

" WiD yon not kiss your father's 
handl" askod Hederman, reaching it to 
her. The child obeyed the injunction in 
Bilence. 

"Well, why do you not wish mc a 
good night 1" 

She looked at him for a moment, as if 
to discover what ezpressiou his features 
bore ; then she said, — 

" Good night, papa ! " 

It was the first time that these words 
had been uttered by her, and God alone 
knows what moved within the little girl's 
soul ; but in the same moment they 
passed over her lips, tears streamed down 
her cheeks, and without saying a word 
to her mother, she ran out into the ait- 
ting-room, which was at the same time the 
children's sleeping-apartment. There she 
threw herself upon her little bed and 
sobbed aloud, while Harmen scolded " 



" Why have I not been told that the 
child has a voice t You know that I 
very fond of singing," said Hederman to 
his dear half when they were alone. 

' Because you have never wished to 
know anything about her," answered 



Rosa snappishly. " For the rest, a child 
no wonder hecauae she can sing." 
" That does not belong here, and I 
sh to be excused from all unneceaaary 
rds. You know that I cannot bear 
ur declamations." Hederman went into 
the bedroom, slamming the door after him. 
" The wicked young one, what has she 
t managed to do," thought Rosa, when 
e soon after went in to her husband, 
le saw that he waa in a very bad hu- 
ar, and therefore found it best not to 
irritate him further. 

The next morning, before Hedermaa 
went to his store, he said to hia wife, — 
Tell the children to come in ! " 
What in God's name has come over 
you? You have never been accustomed to 
trouble yourself about them ! " 

" Which docs not binder me from wish- 
ing to bo obeyed," answered Hederman, 
bruakly. 

" It is terrible, what a tone you have 
in your home. First, years go by iu 
wliich you do not inquire after the chil- 
dren, and during which time you only 
address Harmen in a commanding tone ; 
then you quite suddenly take the notion 
that you cannot go down to the shop 
witliout seeing them ' 

Eosa aaid thia with i precipitancy 
which made the woids flj oiet her lips 
Poor woman, who always believed that 
she ought to oppose her hu^bind, who 
still forced her to obey his authonty, 
after ahe had fiist called foith a matii- 
monial quanel So eien now Hcdei 
man bcLame angry, said words both bit 
tor and meicdess, and the lesult wds thit 
Rosa, upon his passionate command, was 
obhged to call in the children 

Harmen entered with a hght and dan- 
cing step, smiling, blooming, and dressed 
like a doll. Edith came after her slowly, 
with a clouded brow and a ahy look, 
dressed in clean but extremely plmn 
clothes, lacking all the elegance and care 
with which the mother's love had adorned 
the handsome daughter. 
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Hederman's glance rested upon Edith ; 
ho scarcely looked at Harmon. When 
the gii'ls saluted him they looked with 
astoiiiahmeiit upon the lather, who for 
tho eldest had only heen a severe mas- 
ter, and for the youngest an abnoat un- 
known personage, Hederman said to 
Edith, — 

" I suppose you have already begun to 
take music-lessons 'i " 

" No, I neither road nor play," au- 
swered the child. 

Hederman's eyebrows contracted, and 
he then remembered that Aborney bad 
several times bi\>ught the conversation 
upon the child, and reproached him for 
his complete indifference towards her. 

"Does not Edith take part in Mad- 
emoiselle E 'a instruction?" asked 

Le of his wife. 

"Not yet," answered Rosa- "Edith 
is so slow of comprehension." 

Hederman said nothing'; but the swol- 
len veins in his forehead showed that he 
was much offended. 

" Yon shall sing the little song for 
which you sang last evening," he 
sumed, turning to Edith. The child 
seemed to hesitate a moment. The 
mother's eyes actually flashed f 
after having considered a second, Edith 
sang the little " Finnish People's Song." 
None but Hederman knew what child- 
hood memory was in it ; wo know only 
that when the song ceased, he patted 
the child's head, and said kindly, "Ton 
sing very sweetly." Then be hastily 
left the room and took the way to the 
apothecary shop. H?i!f an hour later 
'Victor Abemey came rushing into the 
shop, screaming, — 

" Aimt Rosa is beating Edith so dread- 
fully, and that only because she has dared 
to sing. Come, come, else it will 
go well," and tho boy grasped Heder- 
man's arm with an expression o" " 
and dragged him along. Reaching the 
saloon, they heai'd from the children's' 
room stifled moans and sobs. 



Hederman had crossed the floor, Victor 
had sprung forward and pulled open the 
door. The boy's whole appearance was 
distracted. With a bound he was upon 
Fru Hederman, who in a full blast of 
was in the act of chastising 
Edith with a large birch rod. Instantly 
the whip was wrested from her hand, 
and in a voico trembling with agitation 
and tears the boy ezclaimed, — 

Now Aunt shall no longer beat tlie 
poor Edith," 

In his childish anger Victor broke the 
id to pieces and throw tho twigs at 
Fru Rosa's feet, who looked at him quite 
itupefied. Her back was turned to the 
door, so that she did not observe her 
husband's presence before he asked, — 

" Why do you boat the child ! " 

Edith, who had that day received more 

blows than usual, quite vaguely surmis- 

that she should now find in her 

father a protector, answered through 

violent sobs, — 

" X have been whipped because I can 
sing." She seized her father's hand, add- 
ing with childish despair, " Take me 
away flrom here. I am bad because thoy 
are so cruel towards me." 

" You see yourself what a vicious child 
she is," shrieked Fi'u Hederman ; hut she 
could not say more, for her husband in- 
terrupted her with a — 

" Silence, woman, or — " He took the 
little daughter in his arms and went 

"What in the world does he intend to 
do 1 " thought Rosa, who heard him cross 
tho floor of the saloon and go down the 
stairs. The gate opened and swung to 
again. Fru Rosa sprang to the window 
and saw her husband cross the street to 
Abernoy's with his daughter in his arms. 
When, an hour later, he returned home 
he was alone. Edith had been left with 
Aunt Debora. 

The explanation that followed between 
the two gave Rosa to understand, in a 
I terrible manner, that she had now for- 
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ever ioBt the affection she onco pos- 

Some weeks afterwarda Hederman'a 
sister Sava came to Uieaboi^ on a. visit. 
Ste had lost ter relatives in Sweden, 
and therefore wished to see her brother 
and sister again, whom she had not mot 
since childhood. She was Humarried and 
pMsossed a very considerable fortune. 

After spending the summer in Ulea- 
boi^, she returned in the fall to Sweden, 
taking Edith with her, whom she had 
resolved to educate and make her heiress. 
She had said to her brother and si's 
ter, — ' 

"You have other children and can 
just as well give up Edith to me. I 
have no one to live for, let me therefore 
have her." 

Hederman gave his consent. 



Years elapsed after these events with- 
out anything occurring worthy of note. 
Harmen grew up and became a charming 
girl, an object for Casper Abenioy's admi- 
ration, and also for the young student 
Enoch's. When Harmeu had reached 
her seventeenth year, her father decided 
that she and Cosper should exchange 

Enoch just then finished his studies in 
Abo, and was soon to repair to Stock- 
holm to enter the Superior Court of 
Justice. 

Hewaa to spend his STimmer vacations 
in Uleaborg with his parents. He was 
twenty, hvely, warm-hoarted, and hand- 
some. He saw Harmen daily, and it was 
not to be wondered at that, in the whirl 
of youth, he foi^ot that she was destined 
for his brother. In short, one day when 
Enoch and Harmen sat in Abemey's gar- 
den, he confessed to her how deeply she 
was beloved, and also learned that — 
was far more dear to hei- than Caf 
Too happy then to consider the falseness 
they were guilty of towards the latter, 



they foi^ot everything except that thoy 
assed each other's hearts. It was 
then as always, when human beings allow 
themselves to be governed by the intoxi- 
cation of the moment, the awakening was 
bitter ; for reality then appears quite 
nmerciful, and smiles in scornful mook- 
■y at the fleeting moment's felicity. , 
Had not Harmeu'a father decided that 
or betrothal to Casper should take place 
1 eight days 1 The remembrance of this 
drove the blood in a wild course through 
HaiToen's veins, when alone at night in 
her loom she reflected upon what had 
passed The young girl's feelings were 
vehement and passionate. A denial was 
something which she had not learned to 
undeistand It seemed to her impossible 
to lefiam from her love for Enoch. As 
early as she could remember he had been 
her dearest friend, every good and beau- 
tiful feeling she had experienced had 
been awakened by him ; and now, after 
she knew that they were both attached 
to each other with the same strong and 
warm feelings, there came a marriage 
made by the father and placed in the 
way of their future happiness. Ko, she 
would not engage herself to Casper. 
What did it concern her that she was 
loved by him, when she could only give 
her heart to Enoch 1 She decided to tell 
hei- father the following day that she 
could not become Casper's wife. With 
this resolution she went to sleep, but 
was troubled with unquiet and feverish 
dreams. It seemed to her as if some 
one whispered in her ears, "You have 
now seen the sun of your happiness go 
down ! " The wildest and most horrible 
fancies tortured her the whole night, and 
when she awoke in the morning the 
nurse stood before her with a letter in 
her hand. The young girl experienced 
a peculiarly unpleasant emotion at the 
sight of it. She could not explain why, 
but she divined that it contained some- 
thing distressing. 

" It is dreadful, dear heart, how long 
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you sloop to-day," aaid tho nurso, who 
now, since Edith had been taken from 
her, had transferred all her affection to 
Harmen. 

" What letter have you thore t " asked 
Harmen, and drew a deep breath. She 
felt heraeK strangely oppressed. 

" 0, it is of no account. Enoch 
Abemey told me to ^vo it to you. He 
wont away a couple of hours since." 

" Went away \ " exclaimed Harmen, 
and sat up hastily in bed. " Where 1 " 

" I do not know. He only said that 
he should depart, and I saw Patron Aher- 
ney and him set off about seven o'clock." 
Harmen reached ont her band and 
took tbo letter. She thought, " They 
muat have gone to Uncle's country 
place." Now sho broke the seal. The 
epistle was long, and Harmen's eyes 
flew over the lines ; but the longer she 
read the more clouded became her brow 
and the palor her checks, and when she 
had finished she threw herself back upon 
the pillow and burst into a wild and 
passionate fit of weeping, while she 
prised the letter together convulsively. 
The nurse had left the room, so that she 
could freely abandon herself to the first 
outbreak of her grief. What then 
in this letter that called it forth ? It 
was Enoch's reason and right ft 
which had now awoke. 

When Harmen and Enoch had f 
ated, the preceding evening, Casper 
over to his brother and sat talking with 
him far into the night. Casper had 
spoken of his attachment for Harmon, 
and his hopes of felicity at her side. He 
had spoken with so much reliance about 
the future, that Enoch felt a stinging 
pain when he remembered what had 
taken place between him and Harmen. 

Edwoated by religions and moral par- 
ents in stern ideas of honor and duty, 
Aberney's sons had from childhood 
learned to revere the riffkts of others and 
their own moral ohligatioM. Besides, a 
true affection existed between the two 



brothers. In short, Enoch appeared to 
himself as one who had betrayed Casper, 
Lid felt that he could not look him in 
re face. Could it be he, Casper's broth- 
r, who should destroy his happiness ! a 
happiness which since childhood had bocu 
placed before him as the object of all his 

When Casper finally left Enoch, the 
latter wrote to Harmen. He told her 
all that his honest and uucorruptod heart 
had experienced, and that, however much 
he thought of her, he would rather die 
than purchase an hour's happiness at the 
expense of his brother's peace of mind. 
He prayed Harmen to forget him, and to 
transfer her love to him who was destined 
to become her mate. The following 
morning when she received his letter, he 
had already left Uleaborg, and should 
not return until he knew that Casper 
and she were happy. 

Fate also favored Enoch's decision ; 
for the next morning his father had to 
go to Abo on business, and Enoch profited 
by the opportunity to go with him. 

When Aberney returned, the day 
before Harmen's betrothal, he was alone. 
Enoch had travelled from Abo to Stock- 
holm, 



Pale, as if she was to be betrothed to 
death, was Harmen the day when she and 
Casper exchanged rings, — a day which 
was celebrated by both fethers with great 
jubilee, hut which was regarded by the 
mothers with q^uite different eyes. 

Fru Abemey, the tender-hearted 
mother, sighed, — 

"My poor Casper, I fear that Harmen 
will not be a wife to make him happy." 

Fru Hederman, again, thought, — 

" Surely my beautiful and courted 
Harmen could have made a better match 
than to become, like me, an apothecary's 

Casper looked as happy as it befits a 
betrothed lover to, be. 
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Victor Abemey had just become a 
studont, and was at the betrothal ball a 
true cavalier, at least in his own eyes. 

One year later the wedding took place. 
On that occasion Aunt Sara and Edith 
also came to Finland. The latter was 
now sixteen; aad although by no means 
a beauty, she was a very pretty and 
lovely girl. All seemed surprised at the 
advantageous change she had undergone. 
Her father and sister received her with 
friendliness and cordiality, but her moth- 
er showed her complete indifference. 

O the -nellin da; Hi nen looked 

suffe ng t! it Ed th several t mea 
1 ked hei f si e as s k b t was 

we ed n the e„ t ve E o h had 
ot con e to celol ate his b ther s we 1- 
1 ni. Ha men wis d u ng tl e ceremony 
s V oleatly g tit d that she co 1 1 w th 
Ifli Ity get the words over her li-s; 
in 1 1 tl e same n oment that the n m a- 
t r sa d A en she stai?gered nd fell 
fa nt ng n Ca [ or s a ms Vi hen he 
ret ncd to oonsc nsnesi b1 e hid a h^,h 
fever an 1 co Id not s! ow 1 erself to the 
g e^ts but vag obi ^e 1 to take her 1 ed 

It w<is a sail en lu g fo s ch a day, 
a d t actually lo ked i f Harmen 
ntenled to leave th s i fe Sshe was 
att eked 1 y a se ere nflan m^t on I 
ae e al TA eek^ her c othe a d her h 
band watched m the most painful anxiety 
for 'Signs of her lecoverv 

It was a stiange peouliaiity, that dur- 
ing her whole sicktieaa she could not bi 
any one at hei side, except Edith, and 
howevei deeply this pained her mother 
and husband, they weie nevertheless 
obliged to submit to it, because the doc- 
tor had declared th^t they must not 
oppose her wishes Edith thus became 
hei especial nurse 

When Harmen tossed about on 
couch m physical s,nd mental pam, it 
was Edith's song alone which oould calm 

After six weeks she was convalescent, 
aad could lie dressed, but still wished no 



with her but Edith. It was as if the 
sister had become indispensable to the 
proud and capricious Harmen, after her 
— to her who in childhood could 
not boar Edith, and who during the years 
they had beeu separated had scarcely 
ever written to her. Was Edith then 
her confidante 1 No, Harmen had no 
confidante and did not desire any. Al- 
though the mother loved this child to an 
unparalleled excess, this love had never 
been able to awaken the daughter's con- 
fidence. Fru . Hedcrman's variable, par- 
tial, and intolerant character was not cal- 
culated to inspire either respect or trust. 
Harmen was fond of her mother, because 
she had bcoa the only one who had loved 
her in childhood ; but this affection started 
from pure selfishness and created no de- 
sire for the mother's advice, or any longing 
for a comforting word from her Hps in. 
life's bitter moments. No, Harmen had 
no desire to speak either of her feelings 
or sufferings to a mother whom she re- 
garded as incapable of understanding her 
in this matter. Besides, Harmen had 
one of those obscure and reticent natures 
which resemble darkness ; one never 
knows what they conceal, but one has 
always reason to fear them. 

The reason why Harmen preferred 
Edith's company, and could get along 
only with her, was simply because the 
sister had during the last year been daily 
with Enoch, who resided with Aunt Sara 
in Stockholm. The result of this was 
that Edith used to talk about their 
cousin. She described how he spent his 
evenings, what pleasures and occupations 
he had, how good, right-minded, and un- 
common he was, and bo on. Harmen 
listened attentively to every word, as if 
she was afi-aid of losing a single one of 
them. She often made Edith relate the 
same thing over and over again, without 
Edith's perceiving that it was for Enoch's 
sake. Harmen gave her desire the ap- 
wishing to know just how 
lived in the capital 
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Enoch had a fine voice, and oil the 
songs that he used to sing, Edith sang 
also. It was a comfort for the poor 
Harnien to hear them. The amount of 
it was, that she wanted Edith ahsolutely 
to remMn with her; this the father and 
Aunt Sara firmly refused, because Edith 
should return to Stockholm to finish her 
studies in languages and music. 

When Harnien, after the lapse of two 
months, was again well, Edith and Aunt 
Sara returned to Sweden ; and now she 
felt herself so terribly alone, that she 
looked with weariness into the fu- 
ture. 

The marriage of the young pair, which 
began so sadly, appeared however to the 
superficial observer very happy. The 
lively and fiery Harmen had, after this 
sickness, entirely disappeared, and had 
become silent, quiet, and dreamy. She 
was very rarely hasty, and there was no 
trace left of the wilful and domineering 
caprices which characterized her before 
she was married. It was as if a cloud 
had spread over the sunhght of her soul. 
Harmen appeared, nevertheless, more 
charming and lovely than ever. In the 
large dark eyes burned a dim flame which 
made them still more magical; and around 
the pale, beautiful face waved the dark 
curls like silent passions, embracing the 
thoughtfiil brow of the young wc 

Married without love, but with a heart 
full of it for another, perverse and re- 
served in her character, the first years 
of her marriage was for Harmen only a 
series of endlessly tedious days. Far 
from placing, like her mother, an eternal 
opposition against the will of a 
who did not possess her heart, Harmen 
remained passive. She did whatever 
Casper asked her, never contradicting 
him, and manifesting as little impatier 
or ill feeling as tenderness or warmth. 

Casper Abemey, of a calm and serious 
disposition, loved his wife, but had 
romantic claims upon her affection, 
reotly after her illness, he was altogether 



too happy at seeing her return to life to 
torment her with any questions about 
hor remarkable change, especially as he 
:gardcd it as a consequence of the sick- 
ness. When she still continued to be 
silent, submissive, and mild, he found 
that she was much more pleasing and 
as such than as she had been 
during their time of betrothal, a period 

which she had continually tortured 
bun with her whims and her quick tem- 
per. Happily for Casper, he had from 
childhood taken it for granted that Har- 
attachod to him most of all, and 
that he was the object of all her thoughts 
and dreams, — a pleasant self-delusion 
which made the young apothecary beheve 
that Harmon's apparent change was a re- 
sult of her love for him. In short, the 
young married couple wore regarded by all 
as being extremely happy. It was every- 
where spoken of how eimobled Harmen 
had become, what a nice and domestic 
wife she was to live by preference in her 
home, and so seldom to visit any place 
of amusement. 

Two years passed thus, when Edith 
again made a visit home. The sight of 
her seemed to fill Harmen with joy, and 
she embraced her sister with a heartiness 
that made a deep impression en Edith, 
This time Aunt Sara had not come. 
Edith remained at home a month, when 
she was to return to Sweden. 

One evening before her departure, Hed- 
ermau proposed that they should take a 
walk out through Liming's Gates towards 
Lotan. It wae a beautiful evening in the 
last of June. The two sisters walked arm 

Edith talked about Stockholm, and 
Harmen went musing at her side. Ar- 
rived at Lijtau, where a groat number of 
the city hoys were seen in the field, Har- 
men seated herself on a little knoll which 
was shaded by some trees. She took off 
the simple summer hat and said sudden- 
ly, interrupting Edith, — ■ 

" It is now over two years since I was 
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married ; how chimged have I not be- 

" Yes, very m\ioh," replied Edith with 
vivacity, " but to your advantage." 

" So you think." Harmen smiled bit- 
terly. " This change, however, comes 
from the fact that I am now perfectly 
passive." She seisied Edith by the arm 
and added with vehemence : " Say, have 
you any true affection for me^" 

" Yes, certainly. Ever since your ill- 
ness I have thought a good deal of yoit ; 
but, Harmen, why do you ask such a 
question 1" 

"Because you must give me a proof of 
your affection. Listen to me ; ever 
since I was sick, I have had a bumii^ 
desiro to go to Stockholm and there con- 
sult a physician. I am consumed by an 
inner suffering." She became silent and 
thought, " God alone knows that I now 
speak the truth." 

" Why do you not speak of this to 
Casper?" asked Edith, and looked anx- 
iously at her sister. 

" He would only become uneasy, and 
then mamma would torment me with her 
everlasting questions. Ho, Edith, it is 
better that it should be as it is ; and yet, 
if I could only go to the capita!, I should 
certainly recover." Harmen added with 
an anxious, supplicating voice ; "Edith, 
help me to get my wish gratified; it is 
more than my life that I ask of you at 
this moment ! " 

Edith felt troubled when she looked 
at her sister's agitated face ; but she 
smiled kindly at her, declaring that she 
would do all that she could to fulfil 
lier desire, if she only knew how to pro- 
ceed. 

" Speak to papa ; Casper conforms to 
him in ail things, and you have so much 
influence over papa. Edith, Edith, 
how thankftil I shall be ! " Harmen 
leaned against her sister and wept. 

Tears were something so unusual with 
Harmen, that Edith could not remember 
when she had last seen her cry. Moved 



by this expression of grief, Edith prom- 
ised to arrange it so that Harmen could 
go with her to the capital. 

" Dear Harmen," said Edith, "you can 
consider it as settled that you ehal! go ; 
for when I resolve upon a thing, it is 
sure to go through. I am not a Finnish 
girl for nothing." 

" It is on you that all my hope is 
fixed; although you, like me, are not of 
pure Finnish blood, yet-—" 

" God wills what woman wills," said 
Edith, jestingly. 



Ono evening towards the end of July 
an older gentleman and two young 
ladies promenaded in Djurgarden.* One 
of these young ladies possessed a beau- 
ty so rare, that wherever she went 
^o attracted- attention, and people 



" What a beautiful face ! " 

When they had promenaded for a 
while, and, the beautiful lady, with an 
expression of disquietude, had let 1 
eyes seorchingly follow the 
crowd, the elderly gentleman said, — 

" Now it is time to go to tho Opera. 
There wo shall certainly meet Enoch. I 
cannot understand why we have not seen 
him." 

" Assessor P 's dinner has pi-ohably 

lasted longei' than usual," said the less 
handsome of the ladies, who was no other 
than Edith. 

"Possibly," replied her escort, in 
whom we recogniae the older Aberney. 
" I was just rejoicing at tho anticipa- 
tion of how siirprised he will be to meet 
Hai-men. When I saw him last evening 
as I accompanied Edith to my sister-in- 
law's, I did not tell either Enoch or Sara 
that Harmen was with us. I wanted to 
surprise thom to-day when we shyuld 
meet here." 

They now took their way to the 
* A magnificent pntilic park. 
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tlieatro which they entered. They had 
scarcely taken their seats before a youiig 
man, with beautiful, noble, and intel- 
ligent features, came in, accompanied 
by an elderly lady. His eyes fell imme- 
diately upon Abemey, Edith, and Har- 
men. His surprise at the sight of the 
latter was so great, that he stopped 
motionless within the door, and God 
alone knows how loi^ he would have 
remained there, had not Aunt Sara 
forced him to follow bei- to the seats 
reserved beside the travellers, 

Harmen had immediately observed 
Eiioch, and her emotion was still more 
violent than his. It was fortunate for 
the preservation of her secret, that Edith 
and Abemey were also looking at the 
jdoor, and that their attention was 
[directed to those who entered; else 
lEdith could easily have detected the 
eause of Harmen's especial suffering. 
Now she had time to recover herself 
.before Edith's eyes aga^ fell upon her. 
Abemey saluted his sister-in-law aud 
son, after which the tiu-n came to Har- 
men. Aant Sara smiled pleasantly, 
whispered some heartfelt words to her 
niece, and seated herself beside Aberney. 

"What -a'pleasui-e it is, Harmen, to 
see yon once more," uttered Enoch ia 
uncertain voice, and took his place next 
to her. 

■ " It is a very long time since we met," 
staromered Harmen, and laid her hand 
in his. But after a light pressure he 
released it, and began with much 
interest to ask about Casper and the 
folks at home. 



During two weeks' time Harmen was 
daily with Enoch ; but not a glance nor 
a trembling of the voice indicated that 
any of the former attachment for her 
i-emained. This behavior of Enoch' 
called forth something changeable i] 
■, which made her often 



give evidence of capriciousness. Enoch 
was towards Harmen just as he was to 
Edith, and nothing gave her occasion to 
suppose that his feeling for her was of 
any other nature. It became a' bitter 
conflict for the proud woman. When 
she felt fully convinced that she was no 
longer loved, she desired with a feverish 
impatience to return home, a desire 
which eveiy thing favored. Aberney, 
who had accompanied Edith and Har- 
men to Stockholm because he had some 
business to transact there, was ready to 
return after three weeks, and Harmen 
showed herself perfectly satisfied to go 
back with him. In short, the journey 
was decided upon, and but a short time 
remained of her visit in Stockholm. 

A couple of days before the departure, 
Aunt Sara had persuaded her relatives 
to make an excursion to her little country 
place, where she had invited some friends. 

Harmen was beautiful. The young 
married woman received much attention 
from the gentlemen who were invited. 
All competed to obtain from her a smile 
or a glance. With an exquisite tact 
Harmen knew how to be polite, without 
encouraging. Her conversation was cul- 
tivated, sometimes animated, but a 
heavy veil rested over her whole being, 
behind which one seemed to see a fire 
blaze ; but it was not a fire which 
inspired any hope in these butterflies, 
but one which said, " Not for you." 

Enoch was unusually silent and 
thoughtful. His eyes rested steadily up- 
on Harmen, without her remarking it, 
however, for she had not once turned 
hers to him. 

Harmen's proud heart could not en- 
dure that he should think she loved him, 
now that he had ceased to care for her. 

The company took a walk in the gar- 
den. One of the phildien plucked a 
white rose and gave it to Harmen. She 
fastened it in her belt. At the same 
moment she happened to look up and 
was quite surprised to find Enoch stand- 
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iiig before her, A dark flush spread 
over her cheeks, brow, and neck when she 
met his eyes. There was something in 
that look which in a flash transported her 
to the past, bnt it was a revelation which 
in the nest second had disappeared, for 
Enoch immediately turoed his head away 
aiid said in an indifferent voice, ■ — - 
■' That is a beantifiil flower." 
"Yes, the white rose pleases me more 
than the red," answered Harmen. 

She conld not gain the same command 



feelings, and therefore it is best not to be 
severe when we judge others." 

" With man as with woman, honor and 
duty ought to govern, else he is to he 






she. 



The rest of the company commenced a 
long discussion upon white and red roses, 
and wben they at the same moment came 
to a uaiTow path, Enoch said, smiling to 
Harmen, — 

" My dear sister-in-law, will you not 
tako my arm for support t " 

Harmen took the proffered arm. It 
was the first time he had offered her such 
It familiar politeness. Was it a delnaioo 
or a reality ^ Harmen fancied that a 
thrill passed through Enoch's arm, when 
^he laid her hand upon it. They were 
ioon, without Harmeu's knowmg pre- 
cisely how, a good distance ahead of the 
others. 

"From whence proceeds your prefer- 
ence for white roses?" asked Enoch. 

" God knows, I have never been able 
to account for it." 

"Then I am more fortunate, for I 
know why they please me." 
. " Let me hoar it ! I am curious to 
know it." 

"I never see a white rose without im- 
agining that it is the image of woman's 
heart. It must be in thought and feel- 
ing as pure as the leaves of the rose. I 
:tlso consider the man contemptible who 
so poorly understands what conscience 
dictates, that he exposes the woman ho 
holds dear to temptations which could 
cast the smallest shadow upon her purity 
of soul." 

"But, Enoch, man's reason cannot 
always stand as a watchman over his 



Take care ; fate can so revenge, that 
you yourself may give way to your feel- 
ings." 

"No, Harmen, that can never hap- 
pen," 

A long pause followed, Harmen then 
spoke of indifferent things; but her 
cheeks were as white as the leaves of 
tlie rose m hei belt 

When thej all returned to the house, 
they had some musiu Edith sang, and 
in such a mtnner that she transported 
all, Harmen sit leaning back in a fau- 
teuil m a cabmet adjoining the saloon. 
She did not heai the song, being so en- 
grossed h) thouc,hts of Enoch, and Low 
she should be assured as to his look 
whether it was leally a reflection of his 
feeUngs or only an illusion. 

Enooh stood directly before the door 
of the cabinet, with his back turned to 
Haimen, and seemingly entirely absorbed 
in the song. When it ended be turned 
round ; at the same moment Harmen rose 
to go out into the saloon. At this move- 
ment the white rose dropped from her 
belt. Feigning not to see Enoch, she 
passed by him and went to one of the 
open glass doors, where she stood con- 
versii^ with Edith. Where she now was 
she could" see into the cabinet, and per- 
ceived very well that Enoch went in there 
some momenta after she left. Concealed 
by the curtains before the glass door, she 
turned her head and threw a look after 
him. She saw Enoch with a hasty mo- 
tion pick up the flower, carry it to his 
lips, and hide it in his breast. 

"Now I can die happy," thought Hai-- 
men, in the excess of her feelings. "I 
know that he still loves me." 

The remainder of the evening she was 
the very embodiment of felicity. She 
jested and smiled, but without address- 
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jng her worda to Enoch, His brow, on 
the contrary, grew more and more cloudy, 
and during the journey home he was so 
glooray, that even Aberney and Edith re- 
taarked it. 

The foUowiug morning the event with 
the flower was not enough for Harmen's 
heart. Sho asked for one thing more, 
and that was the aesurance whether she 
was loved or' not. She had only two 
days before her departure, and she found 
it impossible to leaye Stockholm before 
Enoch's words had confirmed what the 
look and the action with the flower had 
given her to understand. Sho was gov- 
erned the whole day by a feverish anxiety, 
which became extremely painful when 
Enoch did not appear. Abcmey 
away ; Edith had gone out with some 
quaintances. Harmon had declared that 
she felt ill and was not able to go with 
them. Aunt Sara was very busy with 
preparations for their journey, so that 
Harmen did not see her at all. 

Towards evening Enoch came home 
and found Harmen alone in the parlor. 
Without seeming in the least affected by 
it, he began to speak of how much en- 
gaged he had been, and then the conver- 
sation passed over to other subjects. 
Enoch spoko of homo, and how much he 
longed to see his brothers and mother 
again. His unembarrassed manner had 
an influence upon Harmen, so that she 
again became at ease. 

"Do you not intend to come to Fin. 
land next summer 1" asked she. 

" Yes, most assuredly. I have not 
dared the experiment before," added he, 
with a melancholy smile. 

"And w^y not?" 

" Because I distrusted my own strength 
and perhaps also another's. I should 
have been very unhappy if I had ; 
kened in her a weakness which would 
Lave been prejudicial to the duties she 
had taken upon herself" Enoch seemed 
agitated. Harmen again appeared per- 
fectly calm. 



Such a fear, dear Enoch, appears to 
inexplicable. Did you not believ^e 
that she knew a wife's duty ? " 

Harmen, hear me," exclaimed Enoch, 
with vivacity. "When they wrote me 
that you were taken iU on the wedding- 
day, the bitter thought arose in my 
mind, that — that — " 

" That it was a sudden indisposition," 
interrupted Harmen, coldly, " There 
was no reason to attach such great im- 
portance to that, and to my childliood's 

"Childhood's fancy," repeated Enoch, 
"I know full well that my 
feeling for you was of a deeper na- 
ture." 

" If you speak of our friendship, then 
I hope it will always remain that of a 
brother and sister," replied Harmen, with 
a friendly smile; "but those follies 
which made you leave TJle^borg ought 
not to have kept you from visiting ua, 
for on the whole we could laugh at 
them." Sho reached him her hand. 
Enoch took it. 

" Harmon, you are a grand and noble 
woman, such as you have always stood 
before my imagination) and as I love to 
remember you. Thanks, a thousand 
thanks, my first and only love, that I 
again find you to be such ! " He kissed 
her hand. A shiver went through Har- 
mon's whole being, and she closed her 
eyes to preserve her outer calmness, 

" For my sake, you shall no longer fly 
from your home and your relatives," 

" Not for your sake, but ■ — " 

" Not any buta ; for your brother's 
wife cannot possibly be dangerous to 
your peace." Harmen smiled so sisterly 
at Enoch. "Let us foi^et the past and 
remain good relatives and friends." 

"You are happy, you — " 

"Yes, I aia very happy," assured Har- 

" Harmen, let us no longer continue 
this conversation, I have through it 
learned to know the whole of my weak- 
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nesa. In, tliis moment I wish that I had 

He rose aud went wp and down the 
room several times. Harmen leaned 
iigainst the sofa and thought, — 

"I would wjllingly give my life to be 
allowed to say how deeply, how exclu- 
sively I love him; but a singlo word 
which indicated what my heart feels 
would forever rob me of his esteem and 
at the same time of his love." She 
pressed her hand hard against her breast 
and sighed. At this sound Enoch 
stopped. 

"You sigh, Harmen," Raid he. "Is it 
possible that you also ■ — " 

" Long for my home and my husband, 
yes." Harmen's eyes rested searchingly 
on Enoch. She saw him change color, 
and added : " I cannot without ausiety 
think how Casper must miss me." 

" He loves you still as deeply as ever 1 " 

"Yes, he surely does." 

" And how could it well be otherwise 1 
You do not belong to those whom one 
can forget. Ah, Harmen, you will never 
understand how I have loved you and 
shall. love you until my death." 

A pause ens\ied. Harmen had not 
strength to reply. Aunt Sara's arrival 
broke off all further conversation. 

Two days later Harmen had left Stock- 



Casper greeted his wife with a glad 
and hearty welcome, which ought to 
have made an i^reeable impre^ion upon 
Harmen, to see that she was still so 
much loved by her husband; but she 
became indifferent, and did not seek in 
his affection a solace aud a recompense 
for what dnty bade her lorsake. The 
young woman had not yet learned that 
there is a comfort in this life for all that 
we aufier and sacrifice, namely, that of 
duties fnljiUed. Harmen cast away all 
that could mitigate her inward sorrow, 
and foimd enjoyment in revelling in her 



grief. It was her body, not her aoul, 
that returned home. 

Uninterested in the outer world, she 
received with perfect indifference the 
intelligence that her husband had taken 
a youth, a foreigner, a German as it was 
said, to his house. Board was paid for 
the young Ivano at Casper's, so that he 
could in the mean time employ himself 
in the laboratory. He mtended to be- 
come a chemist. 

Absorbed in a feeling of immeasurable 
regret and disgust with all that surround- 
ed her, Harmen paid very little attention 
to the young lad, and seldom or never 
addressed him, although Casper often 
entreated her to do so. When her hus- 
band thus reminded her, she would some- 
times say a few words to the youth, as 
he came in to his meals, or spent a part 
of the evening with the family; other- 
wise she was as if he had not existed. 

Ivano, on his part, could not drop Har- 
men from sight from the moment ho 
entered the room until he left it. She 
was too beautiful not to become an ob- 
ject of the admiration of the youth, who 
was of equal age with her. 

Some weeks after Harmen's return an 
event occurred which drew her somewhat 
from the indifferent state into which she 
was plunged. Debora Aberney died after 
a short illness, leaving her husband and 
sons in the deepest sorrow. Harmen 
moimied for the departed, because she 
knew how deeply the lo^ of the beloved 
mother would affect Enoch, especially as 
he had not seen her for three years, and 
could now nevermore view those features 
so dear from childliood. 

One year had rolled over Debora's 
grave, when Fru Hederman followed her 
sister-in-law to the tomb. Harmen, after 
her mother's death, was more silent and 
reserved, without Casper's obsei-ving it. 
He was one of those men who consider 
it silly to be continually occupying them- 
selves with their wives ; especially as 
there was a certain something in Har- 
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men's continually passive and 
manner ■which iDecame 
notouous, and made him very often find 
liis beautiful wife tedious. To all that 
he said she always replied affirmatively, 
and never entered into any discussion. 
This gave Casper occasion to say to his 
friends, — 

" My wife is so in love that, for fear of 
displeasing m.e, she never has any other 
opinion than mine." 

Poor Casper, how blind he was when 
he could not see in Hai-men's whole de- 
meanor an obvious weariness of life, 
an absolute indifference for everything ! 
Had Harmen possessed a friend, some 
confidante to whom she could have spoken 
of her feelings and her sufferings, then 
the direction of her soul would perhaps 
not have taken so fearful a character tiR 

One day Casper had come from the 
apothecary shop, bringing with him a 
flask which he put in a case in his room 
where he kept drugs. He then, said, — 

"Our life is a very frail thing; a few 
drops of this liciuid, and the lamp of life 
is instantly extinguished." 

" Is it poisoni" asked Harmen. 

" Yes, and besides, one which kills di- 
i-eetly." 

Casper locked the case and put the 
key in his table drawer. When he had 
left the room, Harmen took the key and 
opened the case. She took down the 
bottle and looked at it, while she 
thought repeated her husband's words, 

"A few drops of this, and the lamp of 
life is extinguished; and I could thus 
deliver myself irom an existence which 
seems unendurable. Who would 
me^ Wo one. Some weeks after my 
death I should be forgotten. I have 
children, and consequently no ties which 
bind me to life." 

She brought her hand to the gh 
stopper which was bound over, but just 
then a servant came in. Harmen put 
the bottle away hastily, and shiit the 



door of the case. It was not done quick- 
ly enough, however, for the girl caught 
her motion. 

Patron Abcraey wi^es to speak ta 

you," said the servant, and threw a curi- 

look around the room. "Well, what 

my mistress have to do with those 

bottles," thought she. "Hen' Aberney 

so esprMsly forbidden any one to 

touch them." 

Harmen received some commissions 
from her father-in-law, which obliged her 
to go down town, and through which the 
whole day was taken up. In the even- 
ing the two old friends were together in 
the saloon, smoking their pipes. Hai-- 
men had had some household matters 
which kept her in the kitchen. As she 
was about entering the saloon she heard 
Abci-ney say, — 

" You see, Hederman, that I did right 
from the beginning when I tried to dis- 
suade you from marryir^ Eosa ; but you. 
were obstinate." 

"And I had to suffer for it. My mar- 
riage was so unhappy that many times 
since I have been a widower I have 
thanked God for delivering mc from the 
heavy yoke." 

"I, on the other hand, shall never 
cease to regi-et Debora," sighed Aberney. 

"That is natural; for where there is 
mutual love, there is also true happi- 
ness; but where that is lacking, death 
is the only deliverer one can hope for." 

Harmen stood motionless a long time 
without hearing anything further of tho 
conversation. She repeated, — 

" Where love is lacking, death is tho 
only deliverer that remiuns. Best then 
to die ! " These last words she had, with- 
out knowing it, uttered almost aloud. 

"Not at all," answered a friendly 
voice, and she felt apair of arms seize her 
around the waist. It was Victor, who 
had arrived from Aho, to pass some weeks 
at home. He was preparing to graduate. 

From that day Hanuen became rest- 
less and uneven in her manner. It was 
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as if some Lard stru^le was going on 
within her. 

yictor aoon discovered that Harmon suf- 
fered from some grief; but was this then 
so wonderful t Had she not, in the course 
of a year and a half, lost her mother and 
mother-in-law? With Victor, however, the 
aiispicion arose that Harmen did not love 
her husband, but was consumed by a 
secret attachment. 

One day, six weeks after Victor's re- 
turn to UleSborg, Aberuey ajid Victor 
sat at the diuner-table at Hederman'a, 
when one of Casper's servants came nish- 
iug in, crying, — 

"Herr Aberney has fallen dead from 
his chair, after drinking a glass of wine." 

The two old men and Victor hurried 
across the street and up to Casper's 
rooms. They found Lim lying oa his 
back on the floor, ami Hai-men, cQore like 
ji statue than a living creature, leaning 

Physicians were called, and at the 
examination of the dead it was declared 
that Casper Aberney had died irom the 
effects of an instantly fatal poison. The 
remainder of the wine and the food left 
from dinner were examined, but were 
found not to contain anything of the 
kind. The glass which Casper had 
draak from lay broken beside him. 

A thorough search now followed, with 
the rrault, that among the drugs which 
Casper kept it was seen that a bottle 
containing prussic acid had been opened. 
A servant told that she had one day 
seen Fm Aberney put just that 'bottle 
back in the ease. As no persons besides 
the servant and Harmen had been in 
the room during dimler-time, and as the 
latter had pom-ed the wine from which 
Casper died, an examination was insti- 
tuted, at which suspicion plainly fell 
upon Harmen of having poisoned her 
hi^band ; a suspicion, however, irom 
which the general voice fully acquitted 
her. Was it not known that the married 
pmrhadlivedvery happily together? But 



another circumstance caused her to be 
strongly suspected, and that was, that 
upon the handkerchief which she had 
used that day some prussic acid had 
been spilled. The process of the inves- 
tigation had an esciting effect upon all. 
Harmen, however, displayed through it a 
calmness and a dignity which impressed 
even the judge. 

Scarcely was the trial commenced be- 
fore Enoch suddenly appeared in UleS- 
borg, alter an absence of five years. He 
had been apprised by letter of his broth- 
er's terrible death and the shadow of 
suspicion which fell upon Harmen, and 
had hastened home to assist her in his 
capacity of advocate. 

The meeting between them was pain- 
ful in the highest degree. Harmen's 
whole exterior showed how ravaged her 
soul was by this bitter suffering that 
had befallen her. She had become so 
pale and so wasted, that she appeared 
like a shadow of her former self. She 
was very much agitated during their 
first conversation ; but at the next she 
was, on the contrary, perfectly composed. 
They then spoke of all that had trans- 
pired upon the day that Casper died. 
With perfect clearness Harmen described 
everything, irom the least to the greatest. 
Enoch took it down ; then he spoke 
with both his own and Harmen's father, 
who testified that fix)m the 1 
the end of her maniage she had 1; 
every respect a good wife, 
which was also given her by all the 
household. The servants had never 
heard any altercation between them ; 
Harmen had always been compliant and 
friendly towards her husband; but ail 
agreed that she was very silent and low- 
spirited. 

After all these qitestions, and the most 
persevering interrogation of the boys and 
dispensers at the store, Ivano remembered 
that the same forenoon Casper died he 
had been in the room of the departed 
and had then seen a wineglass on the 
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table. Casper had held a black bottle 
in hia hand while he spoke with Ivano. 
Thia information gave occasion for new- 
researches as to where the glass which 
Gasper drank out of had been taken irom. 
The housekeeper declared that she had 
taken it from the sideboard, but when 
Enoch asked if she had not that day 
carried any glass from Casper's room, it 
was admitted that she had placed such 
a one on the sideboard, which had 
stood upon her master's table, because it 
looked perfectly clean. Now the matter 
seemed clear. Casper had used the 
glass and poured prassic acid in it; the 
girl had afterwards put it by his place 
at table, and thus he had been poi- 
soned. 

In the afternoon, when thia information 
had been given at that day's esamination, 
and Harmen had been almost entirely 
esonerated from suspicion, she sat alone 
in her home when Ivano came in. 

" Excuse mo, Madame," said ho in 
French, " for disturbing you ; but 1 
come to bid you adieu. A letter from 
my guardian calls me immediately to 
St. Petersburg." 

Harmeu replied in some general terms. 
When she ceased, Ivano took a chair and 
seated himself beside her. 

" You espeot that I shall now take my 
departure ; but before I leave this house, 
in which I have received so much hospi- 
tality from your deceased husband, and 
80 much cold politeness from you, I have 
a few words to say. Yoii are oa uncom- 
monly beautiful woman; one cannot see 
you without admiring in you one of the 
Creator's masterpieces. I am young, and 
no wonder then that your beautyhas made 
on me a deep impression ; yet that is 
now over. At your husband's death you 
ceased to be heautifiil in my eyes," added 
he with emphasis. "You had for a long 
time been an object of my warmest feel- 
ings. Your whole being was calciilated 
to awaken in a youth's breast dreams 
which till then had slumbered. That I 



have in silence adored and admired you 
has made me to-day render a declaration 
before the court which gives your hus- 
band's death the appearance of an acci- 
dent, and frees you from all suspicion ; 
but, Madame, it was not for your sake, 
for — my own. I did not wish that 
e branded by a terrible suspicion, 
which I had once revered and loved, 
although my feelings are now the reverse 
of what they were." 

I do not understand you," said Har- 
men, haughtily, and looked darkly at 
Ivano. " If what you have related 
before my brother-in-law and the jury is 
not tme, who has asked you to appeai- 
with a false story t " 

"Myformer weakness for you has made 
me do it." 

Ivano rose and whispered some words 
in Harmen's ear. The young widow's 
pale face became paler still. She stared 
at Ivano, who added, while he bowed ; 
"The grave and I are equally silent. 
Farewell ! " 

He hastened from the room, and Har- 
men leaned, shivering, against the sofa. 

Somewhat later in the afteraoon the post 
arrived, bringing with it two pieces of 
unfortunate intelligence, one private, the 
other public. 

The latter contained an order to Finnish 
regiments to place themselves as quickly 
as possible upon a war footing ; the other 
was from Aunt Sai-a. She communicated 
to Hederman, in terms of the deepest 
despair, that hia daughter Edith had 
disappeared, and according to a letter 
which she left behind her to Aunt Sara, 
had gone with a Russian to St. Petersburg. 

These two Job's communications affect- 
ed Hederman so violently that he died 
in a few days of paralysis. 

His decease, the investigation concern- 
ing Casper's death, and Edith's flight, 
were all events which were forgotten in 
the general ansiety occasioned ,by the 
thought of the war which atood at Fin- 
land's door. Public attention was so 
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exclusively directed to it, that all private 
events were left aside. 

In February, 1808, the Russian troops, 
under the command of General Buihov- 
den, crossed the frontier. Upon the 
ground of the Eussiaii proclamation, it 
was hoped that tiie opened hostilities 
would have a happy issue ; but alaa I Gus- 
tavus Adolphus IV, was too stubborn to 
calculate his force with wisdom, and the 
consequence was he cast aside all rea- 
sonable advice and warnings, placed the 
welfai-e of tho countiy at stake, and 
opened its gates to all the devastations 
of war. 

Finland, which for some time had been 
allowed to recruit after the innumerable 
wars which had swept over it, saw with 
a hopeful heart the general well-being 
begin to flourish upon the soil which had 
di-aiik the blood of so many of its sons. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1808, 
Finland was prospering in twth a mate- 
rial and intellectual respect. Its popu- 
lation had annually increased consider- 
ably, and with tiiis the products of the 
country were also more abundant. It 
had also advanced in scientific culture, 
and the Abo University * ranked with the 
Swedish. In silence a lino of men was 
formed whose names shall forever he an 
honor to their century. Names such as 
Parthan, Calonius, Menander, Tcngstrcim, 
Gadolia, and Hallstriim shall bo pre- 
served with distinguished honor in the 
history of learning, and bear witness of 
vigor and perseverance, — qualities that 
have an effect even upon intellectual 
superiority, making it more fruitful. 
Proud of her country and her sons, Fin- 
land dreamed of a continued prt^ess, 
when the storms of war came to prove 
the inatahility of fortune. 

Finland ! What Swede can think of 
the 17th of September, 1809, without 
pain ? It was then that peace wae pro- 
claimed between Sweden and Russia, — a 

*N'ow the University of Finland ia at tlie 
Cipltal, Helaiugfors. 



peace which tore thee from the Swedish 
mother heart, that shall never ceass to 
mourn, the loss of this child, of which she 
has been so proud. Faithful and strong 
as the rock, thou hast for centuries braved 
the ravages of war, fought and conquered 
for thy freedom with a courage and self- 
denial which renders thy people one 
of the most remarkable. This the last 
war, so unhappy for Sweden, bost proves. 
Adolf Ivar Arvidaon has the following 
with reference to it: — 

" Thus ended this campaign, which 
always was to the Finnish soldier so rich 
in glory, although not always 
Almost without support from ! 
the Finnish army sustained a very un- 
equal conflict i^inst a superior enemy, 
having at times a surprising success and 
gaining on the whole more victories than 
in the preceding wars, even in conjunc- 
tion with the combined forces of Sweden, 
It could be foreseen, from the great dis- 
proportion in the strength of the two 
armies, that the little Finnish force would 
finally succumb; but as there are vic- 
tories witkov.f honor, so there are defeats 
which insure an immortal fame; and 
such were those of the Finnish army. 
At the recollection of all the heroism 
which the war of 1808 presents, one feels 
tempted to curse the traitor who dared 
to betray such a people." 



In a smilii^ region in the middle of 
Sweden lies Samiis, the remarkably 
beautiful abode of the Superior Judge. 
A new judge and his wife had now oc- 
cupied it for a year. 

Enoch Aberney was very young for 
the office he occupied; but he had ob- 
tained thisrapid promotion through his 
uncommon knowledge and his great 

' It -will lie remembered that the strong fort 
of Sveaborg was given up to the Russians by a 
foreign traitor. 
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ability and integrity, — all qualities which 
more or less distinguish the educated 
Finn. For two jeiui'S he bad been mar- 
ried to his brother's widow, Harmen. 
They had spent the first year of their 
marriage in Stockholm, after which Enoch 
obtained the juj-isdiction and established 
himself at Samas, 

Harmen had thus become the wife of 
Enoch, he whom she had loved so ex- 
clusively from childhood. Enoch now 
possessed as his wife this woman, who 
imited in her person all the high and 
noble attributes that he adored in the 
sex. These two were thus very happy % 
Yes, Enoch was so truly ; but how Har- 
men felt it was difficidt to decide. When 
she had Enoch at her side she forgot 
everything in the joy of the u 
but it was not that fresh, smiling, and 
peaceful form of deep felicity which an 
inward satisfaction generates, but was 
something unquiet and feverish, over 
which a veil of sorrow lay spread. The 
rosy joy of love was enveloped in clouds 
or disturbed by uneasy and silent dreams. 
A shadow was thrown over Harmen'e 
itmer world which never left it. 

" Memory is that which torments me," 
she used to anawer Enoch, when he asked 
her with tenderness why the cloud con- 
tinually lingered on her pale brow. 

Enoch loved her doubly in these mo- 
ments. She would not have been liis 
sensitive Harmen, could the present 
happiness have made her lightly forget 
the dark forms of the past. 

Two years after marriage Harmen be- 
came a mother, and the dark shadows 
now seemed almost blown away. Sfae 
appeared actually happy, and Enoch's 
felicity was complete. Life smiled upon 
him full of promise, when an incident 
from without came and drove away his 
happiness 

At the second autumn after Enoch 
entered upon his admm^iation, a terri- 
ble case of crimmalitv occuned A peas- 
ant wcman wio ntcustd i f h iving pois- 



oned her husband. The first day of the 
,trial, when Enoch came from the com-t, 
was pale, and for the first time during 
three years of marriage there was an ex- 
pression of darkness upon his face, Har- 
asked him what it was, and ho 
replied, — 

Ah, my beloved Harmen, it some- 

is seems very painftil to be a judge, 

for then we see humanity in its deepest 

The sight of crime always 

disturbs our inner peace." 

At dinner Enoch was sUent, and his 
look rested on Harmen with a painful 
One of the notaries said dur- 
ing the meal, — 

" Have you heard, Madam, what a hor- 
rible case we have had before us to-day % " 
replied Harmen ; " but from 
gloomy countenance I conclude 
that it must have been something un- 
usual," 

" It is a quite young peasant woman, 
who has been accused of taking her hus- 
band's life with poison," answered the 
notary. 

Harmen grew pale, and a shivor passed 
through her whole frame. At the same 
time she looked at her husband. He 
was looking at hei- with an nneasy and 
searching glance. 

" Strange," sEud Enoch, contemplat- 
ing his wife ; " I shaU undoubtedly have 
to condemn the poor woman to death, 
and yet it may be possible that she is 
innocent." 

" Impossible, Judge," returned the 
notary; "there are too many proofs 
against her." 

" Nothing is impossible," replied Enoch, 
and rose from the table. When he kissed 
Harmen he took her head between hia 
hands and looked deep into her eyes ; 
then he whispered in an agitated voico, — 
, " Poor child ! " 

Harmen spent the time that Enoch 
was at court shut up in iier room, alleg- 
ing that she suffered from headache. In 
the evening when Enoch came to her. 
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her eyes bore traces of tears, and one 
could see plainly that she had been weep- 
ing very much. Eaoch was now friendly, 
coi-difd, and glad as usual. He talked 
cheerfully and caressed Harmen ; but 
when he drew her to him and called her 
by the tenderest of names, she again be- 
gan to weep. 

The next day Harmen appeared calm, 
though a certain melancholy rested upon 
her countenance. The trial of the ac- 
cused peasant woman continued the whole 
forenoon, and Enoch at dinner was a^in 
thoughtful. The suit with the criminal 
woman made the cloud darker and darker 
on Enoch's brow. He was kind to 
Hai-men, sometimes passioiiately tender, 
but there were but few words exchanged 
between them. It was as if he 
avoided epealdng with ber. The 
court day, before be went to pronounce 
the. sentence over the murderess, he 
in to Harmen. She sat by the cradle of 
the sleeping child. Enoch regarded both 
a long time ; then be kissed Harmen 
upon the brow, saying mildly, — 

" She only who has been unhappy, 
but not guilty, can dai'e to enjoy the 
delight of being a mother. Is it not 
true, my beloved 1 " Without waiting 
for her answer, he kissed her, adding, 
" At noon tbe case is ended, and then, 
Harmen, you shall meet mo with a beau- 
tiful smile on your lips, so that I may 
forget ail that has troubled me. 
will dine alone. All those engag 
the suit are invited to the pastor's, but I 
have declined the invitation." 

When Harmen was alone, she 
down on her knees by the cradle of her 
child, and feltered through violent sobs, — 

" Only she who is not guilty can dare 
to enjoy the delight of being a mother ! 
Jesus Christ, have mercy upon my in- 
nocent child 1 " 

Harmen arranged an almost festive 
dinner. The elegant table stood spread 
in the middle of the floor. With a smile, 
behind which sbe concealed all the pain 



which dwelt in her soul, she went to 
meet Enoch when he entered, and reached 
him her lips to kiss. Enoch remained 
standing right before the door. His 
glance fell on the table, on which a wine- 
bottle stood ; and as if this sight had 
called forth some terrible recoJlection, he 
passed his hand over bis brow and drew 
deep sigh. When he afterwards turned 
bis face to Harmen, it was stem, but 
softened when he met her loving look. 
They seated themselves. Harmen did 
her best to be lovely. 

Chance, that inexplicable and secret 
power, would have it that they should 
have poultry that day, a dish that Har- 
men did not like to see on ber table, be- 
was the last that Casper ate be- 
fore he drained the fatal glass of wine. 
When Enoch had eaten his portion, Har- 
men took the wine-bottle and iiUed a glass 
for him, but without taking any herself. 

"Do you not drink wine?" asked 
Enoch, in a tone utterly unlike the one in 
wbich be was accustomed to address her. 
" No, Enoch, you know that I am 
never in the habit of doing it," replied 
Harmen. 

"Yes, that is true, you never drink 
wine ; you only present it to your hus- 
band." 

The voice was harsh. Ho took tho 
glass, adding, — 

" Six years ago, just this very day, you 
filled a glass of wine for your first hus- 
band." 

Enoch poured out the wine slowly, 
almost drop by drop into his plate, con- 
tinuing in a smothered voice, — 

"I wUl see if there is not ako some 
poison at the bottom of this." 

His penetrating look was fixed upon 
his wife's deadly pale countenance. When 
he uttered the last words, Harmen started 
up and exclaimed m despair, — 
" Pardon, mercy ! " 

She threw herself upon ber knees be- 
fore Enoch, and would have seized his 
hand. He drew it away and. supported 
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his head with it, all the while fixedly re- 
garding the kueeling woman, 

" In the husband's cabinet was a case ; 
tide casQ contained bottles of poison. 
One day, just the same day as this, six 
yeai'S ago, his wife went into this room, 
slie took a black bottle and stole out into 
the dining-room where the table was set. 
In her husband's glass she poured a few 
drops of the colorless liquid, after which 
she returned the bottle to its place, hav- 
ing wiped it with her handkerchief. Some 
moments later she meets her husband 
with the sweetest of smiles. She serves 
him with the dishes he most likes, and 
finally she presents him with a glass oJ 
wine, and aaks him to drink. He drinks 
(Enoch grasped her arm with convulsive 
eagerness) " and after having emptied this 
glass, which she with such perfldii 
friendliness offered him, he fails dead 
her feet." 



Enoch rose and literally pulled Harmeu 
up from her kneeling position, crying,- — ■ 

" Unfortunate, you deceived me, you 
were not innocent, you have murdered 
my brother, and I — " He flung her far 
from him, ran his hands through his hair, 
and escl aimed in a tone of despair, 
"and I, I have married my brother's 
murderess ! " 

Huimeii sank down upon her knees. 
She was not able to stand, but dragged 
herself to her husband's feet, sobbing, — 

" Hear me, before you curse ! " 

" Follow me ! " was all that he an- 
swered, and went into his offieo, bolting 
the door after them. 

The following morning tliere came a 
message to the parsonage with the hor- 
rible intelligence, that Judgo Enoch 
Aberney had shot himself in the night, 
and that his lovely wife' had become de- 
. ranged through grie£ 



PAET I. 



In the folds of its mantle Time had 
brought with it ten years. Ten winters 
had snowed over Enoch Abemey's gi-ave, 
and for sixteen years had Sweden mourned 
the loss of Finland ; it looked still with 
pain and regret after the lost one, and 
from Finland's fiuthful heart was sent 
many a sigh to the Swedish shores. 

One would have sought in vain in 
TJleaborg for any of Hederman's and 
Abemey's descendants. The apothecary 
shop was in possession of a stranger, and 
Abemey's house had been a prey to the 
flames. Of Abemey's three hopeful sons 
only the youngest, Victor, remained, and 
he no longer resided in his native town. 

What had become of Hederman's two 
daughters 1 No one knew. 

Victor Aberaey had become a professor 



in the University at Abo, where he re- 
sided. He never visited Uloaborg. 

The spring term of 1825 in Abo was 
ended. Professors and students went 
away to enjoy the summer and recruit 
themselves after well-sustained fatigue. 
Professor Ahemey was one of those who 
left the city. He removed to a little 
country place which he had just pur- 
chased, and which was located some miles 
from Abo, It had a solitary situation. 
The Professor intended to spend the sum- 
mer there, accompanied only by Aunt 
Sara, who took care of his house. Aber- 
ney was a bachelor. He had passed the 
previous summers in a little place that 
he rented ; but as he could not enjoy un- 
disturbed peace there, he had gone fai'- 
ther away. 
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Victor Abemey's occupation during his 
stay in Junta was to plunge into his 
studies and hia musical meditations. 
Oa these summer trips he took with him 
a whole libraiy and some music, and 
loved to spend the days either lying out- 
stretched in the woods residing some of 
his favorite authors, or in roaming fn-oimd 
the neighborhood with a book for a com- 
panion; or he could foi:g«t the whole 
outer world with his violin or at hie 
piano, holding solitude dear, and never 
voluntarily seeking any other companion- 
ship than nature, his books, and music. 
At this period he had not yet completed 
his fortieth year. He was tall and 
stroi^ly built ; he had a free and open 
brow, upon which intellectual and moral 
superiority was enthroned, and a marked 
espri^sion of firmness of character in 
.every feature. He had the appearance 
of a gemiine Finn, upright, sensible, and 
determined. For the rest he wd 
thoroughly learned man, who had never 
loved anything but his books, a gifted 
composer who had never been enthusias- 
tic over anything but music, and a man 
of integrity who wished to live for his 
country. 

He withdrew as much as possible irom 
social life, but when he participated in it, 
it was not as a half-foolish, abstraoted 
book-worm, whoso manner excited ridi- 
cule, but as a cultivated and agreeable 
man of society. 

It was towards the end of May, one 
week after Abemey'a arrival at Junta. 
With some books under his arm, the 
Professor started for one of his favorite 
places in the wood. He had scarcely had 
time to stretch himself upon the tender 
carpet of grass, when a voice cried, — 

" Victor, Victor ! " 

" Well, there comes Aunt Sara. What 
can the old lady want of me 1 " thought 
the Professor, and looked ijnite provoked. 
At the same instant the figure of 
woman appeared among the trees. It 
was a little, thin woman, attired with 



great care and nicety, without there be- 
ing anything " set off" in her apparel. 
The cap of exceedingly fine and beautiful 
lace was plain, neat, and daazlingly white. 
The face which it surrounded had quite 
certainly been beautiful some thirty or 
forty years back. Now it was small and 
shrunken. The features were fine and 
regular. The deep-set brown eyes were 
extremely lively, and had a mixed ex- 
pression of sharpness and friendliness. 
Her whole person bore the stamp of an 
unceasing activity. When with a light 
and rapid step she had come up to 
Aberney, she stud in a short, quick 

" Dear Victor, it is not right of you to 
run away from me ; you ought to have 
known me well enough to understand 
that I should find you, as I had made up 
my mind to have a talk witli you." 

Aunt Sara spread her handkerchief 
upon the ground, smoothed her dress, and 
seated herself at a little distance from 
Victor. 

"It is no easy matter to get away 
from me, I can tell you," added Sara, with 
a self-satisfied manner. 

"So I perceive," sighed Victor, and 
closed his book, adding : " well, why do 
you pursue lae so obstinately 1 " 

" 0, that you know very well ! " said 
Sara, and very carefully smoothed out a 
cre^e in her apron, " Had you not sur- 
mised what it was, you would not have 

" Dear Aunt, if it is to read me that let- 
ter, then,"— Victor's brows contracted, — 
"then I assure you that it is not worth 
while. I. ask you quite obligingly to re- 
frain from speaking to m.e about that 
matter," 

"Afterthis warning you have soothed 
your conscience for what may come to 
pass between you and me in the caao we 
should happen to take each other by the 
hair. But I will inform you that Aunt 
Sara is not much afraid for herself, and 
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She drew a letter from her pocket. 
Victor was instantly on his feet. 



a end of my par 
assure you, Aiint 
le home to din- 
1 upon this sub- 



" Therefore there 
tience," exclaimed he. 
Sara, that I will not 
ner if a word more ia 
ject." 

With this Victor took a few long and 
hasty steps, so that he made quite a dis- 
tance from Aunt Sara. She remained 
sitting and loolied after him. When she 
had lost him trom sight, she muttered, — ■ 

" Kun away, my boy, but it is of no uso, 
or do you believe that your old aunt is 
such a simpleton that she cannot vindi- 
cate the right because you take to flight. 
We will see. As siire as a man ought to 
stand by his word and an ox byhis plough, 
so sure is it that when a woman wants 
anything it will go through, were there 
even ten men to cross her. Now I want 
you to take the boy, because it is right 
and reasonable, and it shall be done." 

With this hopeful premise, Aunt Sara 
rose and tripped up to the ' 
seated herself on the front stoop with her 
sewing, and threw a glance now and then 
at the men to see that they were work- 
ii^. They were busy arranging flower- 
beds. 

Towards dinnor-time Abemey came 
home. When he saw Aunt Sara sitting 
in the porch, he stopped at the gate, as 
■ though undecided whether he ought to 
go in ; hut when she continued to sew 
without heeding him, Aberney took his 
choice and continued his way. Wlien he 
stepped upon the stoop he said, — 

" Good day, dear Aunt ; is dinner ready 
soon!" 

"Dinner!" exclaimed Sara. "Did 
you not say that yon should not come 
homo to dinner 'i " 

" Hm ! " Abemey said nothing more, 
but went into the hall. Aunt Sara 
remained and sowed quite desperately. 
Victor walked back and forth upon the 
floor. After a while he came out to 
Sara. 



"I desire something to eat." 

" yes, you desire to have your food, 
aad I must stand ready to serve your 
wishes ; but when I have something to 
talk with you about, tlien yon run away 
and say you would rather go without 
your dinner than to listen to me. I 
declare if it is not — ■ " 

" See here, dear Aunty do not be angry. 
Ton know there is hut one subject 
that I never want to hear spoken of." 

"And so you believe that I shall be 
mute. You think I shall allow myself 
to be commanded to silence." Aunt 
Sara was real angry. 

" I think that you should he good and 
give me some dinner," returned Victor, 
laughing. 

Aunt Sara rose, grumbling a little, and 
went into the kitchen. 

" Now I can be sure to be treated with 
hash," thought Victor, and seated him- 
self upon the porch. In a little while 
Aunt Sara's voice was heai-d, — 

" Now you can go in and eat." 

Victor went into the dining-room. 
The table was set only for one. 

" Well, what does this mean ? Do 
you not dine with me, Aimt 1 " 

" No, I am not hungry ' 

Sara cleared out to the kitchen, and 
Vict -ir seated himself, muttci m^, ■ — 

" The old lady is angry It is dread 
ful with women, that they should be so 
cross' 

The Piofsssor hfted one of the covcir, 
fully petsuaded that it contiined hash, 
to nhich he ivas by no mean'5 partial, 
but ho nas mistaken It was steik 
When the dinner was eaten with a ^ig 
oiuus ippetite, the Piofessor went out on 
the steps to smoke his pipe, and pet his 
large hunting dog. Aunt Sara did not 
become visible, but a sen'ant brought in 
the coffee. Aberney was so accustomed 
to listen to Sara's chat for a while after 
dinner, that it seemed to him quite lone- 
some. He soon fell into thought, but 
this must have been of a singular kind, 
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for cloud after cloud passed over hia face. 
He forgot to smoke, snd the coffee- 
cup stood untouched. Suddenly the 
silence around him was broken by a 
clear and beautiful diild's voice, which 
sang a Finnieh " people's song." Aber- 
ney started at the sound of these tones, 
which came from the woods. It was the 
same song Edith had sung the first time 
her father heard her. In Victor's soul 
these tones recalled very many bitter 
memories. He listened with intense 
interest to the melody, which brought 
back images of his dear paternal home 
and all those he had loved. When the 
song died away, he still sat with his 
head leaning on his hand, absorbed in 
reveries. 

"It was a voice just like liers," 
thought he, and did not perceive that he 
expressed this thought aloud, until Aunt 
Sara uttered, ■ — ■ 

"And yet those who are related to Aer 
are left to poverty, when you could — " 

"Aunt!" exclaimed Victor hastily, 
and rose. "What is it that you are 
plotting ? " 

" You can amuse yourself with plot- 
ting, or perhaps you. believe that it was 
through ray management that that song 
was sunff "i " 

" Yes, 1 do believe it. Who was it 
that sung 1 " 

" Probably some of the neighbor' chil- 
dren. That matter is perfectly indiffer- 
ent, and I only came to — " 

Sara was not allowed to continue 
further. Abemey rose immediately and 
with hasty steps took his way to his 
room, the door of which he closed aJid 
locked. 

" What a bull-head," muttered Aimt 
Sara. 



The evening was unusually mild. 
The sun was hiding itself in the west- 
ern ocean; when Abcrncy's door again 
opened, and he entered the saloon, 



taking his way to the front porch. 
There was no one there, and, glad to 
escape meeting Sara, Victor walked 
across the yard and through the woods 
until he came to the sea-shore. He 
threw himself on the grass, took off Lis 
hat and let the evenii^ breeze play 
caressingly over his brow, while he fol- 
lowed with his eyes the motion of the 
water. 

The birds called to each other, and 
seemed to enjoy the glorious evening, 
Abemey lay at the foot of a rock, 
entirely concealed by the thick bushes. 
The learned man was roused from his 
reflections by a rustling sound from the 
top of the rock, and some stones which 
rolled down falling directly beside him. 
Before he had time to rise to see what it 
was that had occasioned these effects, he 
heard an tmcommonly strong and ring- 
ing child's voice sing an old soug, belong- 
ing to the very oldest "people's melodies," 
one of those which Abemey had heard 
in his childhood. The voice sang every 
verse twice, and with such a musical con- 
ception that it awakened Abemey' s 
whole interest. 

When the tones at last died away, he 
sprang up to see the singer. 

Upon the rock sat a little girl. Her 
head was turned away, for her eyes were 
upon the water. Abemey could only 
see her profile ; but this po^essed a reg- 
ular beauty rarely seen. The whole 
contour of this charming Uttle head was 
beautiful, and it was easy to guess that 
she must possess upon a nearer view 
uncommon loveliness. She was still ui 
her childhood, and could at the most be 
ten or eleven years of age. 

Abemey regarded the girl a long time 
with close attention ; at laet she turned 
her head and saw him. She rose imme- 
diately and intended to leave the rook. 

"My child, follow this path here," said 
Abemey, " then you avoid climbing." 

The little girl nodded affirmatively, 
glided down light as a spirit, and in a few 
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minutes stood before Abcrney, whom abe 
greeted with a peci.diai-]y open and fear- 
less look. 

" How do you dare to go alone here 
in the woods T' asked he, captivated by 
her appearance. 

"Why should I not dare to do it? I 
am entirely alone, and 1 am bo used to 
the woods, where I sing my songs for the 
birds, who listen to them, and I love 
the rocks and the trees ; and though I 
have many times wished that Ajattcra ** 
would reveal herself and lead me astray, 
still it has never happened." 
. " Do you live in the neighborhood ? " 

" Certainly. I am the widow's daugh- 
ter, as they call me. My home is at Ek- 
torp. But who are you 1 I have never 
seen you before." 

The little ^rl looked at the tall man, 
■whose appearance inspired her confi- 
dence. With children the first impres- 
sion is absolutely decisive. It is not 
reflection, reason, or intellect which 
speaks at that age, but pure instinct. 

The child seated herself on a stone by 
the shore while she talked, and 1 
throw skipping - stones with small flat 
pebbles which she took up from the 
sand. 

" You want to know who I 
swered Abemey, smiling, and seated 
himself also on a stone. "I am. the n 
owher of Junta." 

"Ah, now I know, that beautiful pli 
there away in the woods. Old Annika 
said that a gentleman had moved there 
whom I ought to be very much afraid 
of." The little girl began to 
"You do not look veiy dangeroi 
you know what I thought when Annika 
told me that I coidd not go to that 
house 1 " 

" Let me hear ! " 

"That the first thing I ought to di 

* Is aeeorcliiig to ths Finnish people's belief ; 
Hpirit of the woods belonging to the female sex 
and who is accustomed to lead people astray ii 
the woods. 



to go there. I did it to-day at 
dinner-time ; but there were people in 
the yard who were at work, so I did not 
trouble myself to go any farther. How 
provoking I I have not been able to 
throw a good stone this long while. It 
surely you who have evil eyes," She 
looked at Abcrney. 

no, it is because you have chosen 
too heavy stones," replied he, finding 
himself much entertained by the girl's 
manner. " But tell me, why lias Annika 
id that I was dangerous!" 
"I do not know; but yesterday when 
I came home from one of my rambles, 
lid just so : ' Listen, Skuldfi-id, you 
not go to Junta ; a gentleman lives 
there who is ill-disposed towards all little 
girls, to you especially.' When the old 
said that, she looked terribly 
fi-ightened, which made me decide to go 
to Junta." 

" You are not very obedient," said 
Abemey. 

" I do not trouble myself to obey An- 
nika. no, when she says anything, 
I always do just the contrary." 
" Who then do you obey t " 
"I obey mamma," answered the little 
girl, quite seriously. 

" What is your name 1 " 
" Skuldfrtd Smidt," said the child, and 
got up, adding: "now I cannot talk 
any longer with you, for I must go home. 
Come here to-morrow evening, and I will 
come and sing my sou^ for you." Sho 
nodded to him and sped away, light and 
quick as a little bird. 
Abernejlookedaftorher and thought, — 
"An uncommon fresh and uncorrupted 
child. A little savage. I wonder who 
her parents are." 



While the Professor was absent, a 
young boy about fourteen had arrived at 
Junta. Ho inquired for Mademoiselle 
I Sara Hederman, was embraced by her 
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aiid kissed and Ciiressed through teaiu 
The old lady waa so deeply affected at 
the sight of him, that she could not 
speak for a long while, but held the boy 
pressed close to her breast, sobbing like 
a child. Whea the first violent emotion 
had subsided, a multitude of {questions 
followed. Aunt Sara had muoh that she 
wanted to know. 
When her curiosity was 



"Wow, dear child, I will go with you 
up to your room, where you will have to 
stay this evening. I must speak to "Vic- 
tor before I show you to him." 

Sara treated the hoy to the best her 
pantry had to bestow ; then she took him 
to a little chamber in the upper story. 
When he was regularly installed there, 
the old lady tripped down and reached 
the porch just as Victor came home. 

Sara, who had not yet had time to see 
clearly how she should prepare Abemey 
for the arrival of the iminvited guest, 
and who had not at all devised her plan 
of attack, looked quite surprised at the 
sight of her nephew. 

" Well, of all things, you home again 
already," said she, with an unusually 
gentle voice. 

"Do you think I come too soon?" 
asked Abemey, smiling good-Lumoredly. 
" It is ten o'clock." 

"la it so late V Sara's tone was ex- 
tremely tender. "It is high time that 
you should have a littlo supper." 

Sara hurried out to the kitchen, and 
in a short time a dainty little supper- 
table was spread in the porch, with fresh 
eggs and several of Abcmoy's favorite 
dishes. While all these good things 
rained upon him from Sara's otherwise 
parsimonious store-room, he thought, — 

"I wonder what has come over the 
old lady. She does not usually treat me 
in this way when I do not fall in with 
her plane. She has certainly some mo- 
tive in serving me with such 



To Aberney's great surprise, Sara did 

it speak a word either during or after 
the supper about anything but the gai'- 
den, the improvements which ought to 
be made, etc. When Victor had finished 
eating, he remained sitting a long time 
nd smoked. Sara kept him company, 
hile she Imit as usual upon her stock- 
ing. 

"Aunt Sara, yoii ruin your eyes to sit 
and knit after dark," said Aberaey, rising. 
The pipe was smoked out. 

Ah, don't you know that I never 
look at E[iy knitting? but now it must be 
time to go to rest. Good night ! " The 
old lady looked down at her apron, nod- 
ded to Abemey, and went to her room. 

She will certainly not live much 
longer, I have never seen her like this," 
thought Aberuey, and called his servant 
Anders, who was the Professor's valet, 
lackey, and helpmate ; he had served in 
the house of Victor's parents. When 
Anders came out from the Professor's 
room, he met Sai'a in the halL She in- 
quired if his master had retired. 

"Yes indeed, that he has, Mamsell," 
answered Anders. 

" Were you able to keep mlent about 
the company that, has arrived here?" 
asked Sara, 

"0 Jemini, how you talk, Mamsell. 
Have I not promised you not to say a. 
word about it^' 

"That is right, Anders; now go to 
bod." Sara went into the saloon, and 
directly afterwards to Aberaey in his 
bedroom. 

Anders thought, while ho waa crossing 
the yard, — ■ 

" I can venture my life upon it, that 
that was Harmon's boy who came here. 
He certainly had her black eyes. Let us 
see now how the Professor likes the ar- 
rangement. Well, well, we shall soon 
know," 

While Anders came to these conclusions, 
Abemey, with no little astonishment, 
had seen Aunt Sara enter his room, and 
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that after he had gone to rest, — some- 
thing which the modest old msud did not 
consider in accordance with propriety. 

" What can be the matter that Aunt 
Sara comes in at this time ! " exclaimed 
he, and found himself cai^ht just like a 
rat in a trap. What the old lady now 
came to say he had to listen to, for 
there was no means of retreat possible. 
15 " Ah, you see, dear Victor, aa I have 
not for the whole day been able to speak 
with you, I suppose I must conquer my 
natural repugnance to calling on you 
after you have retired, in order to say 
what 1 liave to communicate. Tou are 
now, in your turn, obliged to listen to 
me. You cannot very well spring from 
your bed, I should think. It is your 
stubbornness that has compeUed me to 
^employ this resource." 

"I do not perceive the necessity of 
■this course of action," answered Abemey, 
-syrathftiUy. 

■ "fDo you not ^ But I do, and that is 
suSicienfc, I shoidd presume. Now I ask 
you earnestly and decidedly : wUl you 
or will you not take the boy and educate 
himV 

The blood rushed up to Abemey's 
bead as he. answered with passion, — 

"Aunt, I will have nothing to do with 
the criminal woman's son; this I have 
firmly declared once before, and I 
thought that you understood my charac- 
ter sufficiently to know that I never 
break my word." 

. " If you remain firm to an act so un- 
just as to leave the child without assist- 
ance because the mother has been guilty, 
then I consider it my duty to leave your 
house and share with'him the remainder 
of my small means. It shall i 
stud about Sara Hederman, that she 
abandoned the one she could have 
helped. What matters it if Tage's moth- 
er has committed , never so many faidta, 
the child is not to be blamed for that ! 
Besides, my dear Victor, she, poor crea- 
ture, has had to suffer enough for them. 



Now the question concerns an innocent 
child, whom she has so beseechingly con- 
fided into our hands ; and if you close 
yom' heart to the poor mother's prayer, 
then I shall not." The old lady smoothed 
her apron with great zeal, and was so 
violently escited, that her head shook 
with a peculiar nervous trembling. 

■'No, Aunt Sara, you shall not take 

■e of Jter child, you who have spent the 
most of your property upon your broth- 
er's and sister's children. I will give the 
boy a yearly allowance until he can pro- 
vide for himself, but with the express 
CJjndition that he may never place his 
foot over my threshold or in any man- 
ner try to come in contact with my per- 
son. I leave it to you to decide the 
amount that he may need for his studies, 
and then I desire that his name may not 
be mentioned between us." 

"Well, I dare say you think that all 
that is required is to throw a pittance to 
the boy, and then leave him to the 
mercy of the world," screamed Sara in 
a perfect gust of rage, and in her vehe- 
ment efforts to smooth the apron, wrink- 
led it all up ; " but you see, it was not 
this that she entreated of you, I will 
tell you that I have for ten years taken 
care of him, and shall certainly do it 
hereafter without your asBistan<ie, if 
money had been the only concern ; but 
it is a father, a home, a protector, that 
the boy needs and that he shall have. 
As to the condition, that he should not 
cross your threshold, it comes somewhat 
too late. The boy already sleeps under 
your roof." 

"Auntl" exclaimed Abemey, and sat 
up in his bed. " You have not — " 

"Dared to let him come here? Yes 
indeed I have, and either he shall stay 
here or we will both leave the house, 
where a cold egotism and an unreasonable 
hatred to the mother reaches the child. 
Now I have spoken to the end. Either 
you adopt her son or I shall share with 
him the crumbs I r 
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if you reap any blessing from your con- 
Sara set off to the door, without turn- 
ing or throwing a glance at Abemey, 
Just as she laid her hand on the latch, 
he sajd with a suppressed voice, — 

" WiU you be .so good as to stop a 
moment ' I ought certainly to have the 
right to ask how that boy eame here." 

" Upon my solicitation, because I be- 
lieved that I possessed a nephew with a 
heart. I have deceived myself; so it 
only remains to pack up my things and 
leave the place. Alone with your impla- 
cability, I hope you will one day under- 
stand how wrongly you have acted ; but 
then it will be too late to make amends." 
The latch turned, and Aunt Sara dis- 
appeared through the door, without Aber- 
iiefs calling her back, . 

That night neither he nor Sara slept. 
The latter was busy pulling all her 
clothes from the drawers and packing 
them in trunks, which she without help 
dragged down from the gan-et. She was 
BO heartily provoked, that she cried eveiy 
little while. She packed and repacked. 
She put the contents of the drawers all 
topsy-turvy. She had been put completely 
out of balance. The starched apron was 
dreadfully wrinkled, and she did not once 
think of smoothing it out. When the 
■working-bell was heard in the morning, 
and Sara put the finishing touch to her 
packing, the door opened and Victor 
came in. Aberney was unusually pale, 
and from his disturbed appearance ono 
could easily discover that he had been 
awake the whole night. 

" Aunt Sara, where have you lodged 
him?" asked ho. 

" In the yellow gueslHihamber," was 
the answer. 

" I suppose ho is still asleep ^ " 
"Well, what then ! You certainly can- 
not mean to have me tear him irom his 
bed, and start off with him in the middle 
of the night?" The old lady looked 
mightily 



"I should like to see him," replied 
Aberney in a short voice. 

" Open the door and go in," snubbed 
Sara ; " but do not hinder me ; I must go 
down and give orders to have the horses 
harnessed, before the men go to their 

" It is unnecessary for you to depart." 

"Am I not going % Well, you will see. 
Have I made myself known as such a 
weather-vane, that I change my resolu- 
tion "i No, my dear nephew, what I have 
once said is said for good." 

" If you will be so kind, Aunt Sara, as 
to remain here only a few minutes, we 
will continue the conversation which you 
began last night." 

Sara looked at her nephew and then 
went to one of the biu^au-drawers. Ab- 
emey, who concluded from this motion 
that she intended to wait for his return, 
went out again and took his way to the 
guest-chamber, the door of which he 
opened very carefully. 

In the bed, surrounded by light cur- 
tains, rested n. young boy. He slept 
that deep anct^quiet sleep which is so 
peculiar to youth. Abemey stole with 
noiseless steps to the bed. . He stopped 
and fastened his gaze upon the sleeper, 
who was an unconmionly handsome 
youth, with a profusion of light brown 
hair, which curled in disorder around a 
high and open forehead. Upon the 
parted lips played a de6ant smile, prob- 
ably called forth by his dreams. 

Abemey looked at him a long time ; 
then he turned quickly upon his heel, 
and left the room with as noiseless steps 
10 had entered it. He went directly 
to Aunt Sara's door, opened . if, and 

I will keep the boy in my house, and 
shall adopt bim as my son. All depart- 

■o is thus unnecessary." 

The door closed again, and Abemey 
went to shut himself up in his own room. 

Aunt Sara, who had remained stand- 
ing by the bureau where Abemey left 
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her, swung roimil at Lis words ; but when 
the door closed as quickly aa it had 
opened, she clasped her liauds ti^ther 
anti dropped upon a ohsur, so amazed was 
she. She did not long abandon heraelf 
to surprise. When the first impression 
of it had subsided, she whispered in great 
haste a prayer of gratitude to God, who 
had permitted her to win such a victory, 
and then a terrible flurry ensued to un- 
pack all the things, and to obliterate all 
traces of the intended journey. The 
servants o\ight not (of course) to get any- 
thing to talk about. The old lady worked 
so hard that she was all overdoEe, when 
Lisa came up at seven o'clock to see if 
her mistress was ill, as she had not been 
visible. Sara found it expedient to say 
that she had been a httle indisposed. 

Abemey was not seen for the whole 
forenoon, and no one dared to knock at 
his door when he had shut himself in. 
That was a plain sign that he wished to 
be alone and undisturbed. 

The newly arrived guest, youi^ Tags, 
had brcakfiisted with Aunt Sara, and then 
taken a little walk around the garden 
with her. 



The dinner-bell sounded clear and 
called Junta's people from work to the 
repast, and then Abemey opened his door 
and entered the room where the table 
was set ; but no person was visible. He 
went out on the front stoop, and told 
Anders, who was rakii^ the garden 
ask Tage to come down, if he was in 
guest-chamber. 

The next moment the boy stood before 



" Has Aunt Sara told you that my 
home will henceforth be yours J that you 
from this day shall regard me as your 
fether 1 " asked Aberney, with a voice 
that sounded somewhat harsh. 

"Yes, Aunt Sara has told me so," re- 
plied the boy, 

" Good, then I have nothing to add." 



ge his hand. " I hope 
ihat we shaO be satisfied with each other." 
Tage took the offered hand, and carried 
it to his lips, stammering, — 

long back as I can remember, 
thei/ have told me to love the name of 



Tkey," repeated Abemey, but did not 
continue. He made a sign to Tage to 
follow him into the dining-room, where 
dinner and Aunt Sara met them. 

Sara had a bran-new starched apron, 
and that in spite of its being in the mid- 
dle of the week. She generally calcu- 
lated one apron per week. A clean cap 
also surrounded the little meagre face ; for 
the other one had, during the escitmeut 
of the night, been totally destroyed. 
Sara would not have believed that she 
should be allowed to enter the kingdom 
of heaven, if she had shown herself in a 
wrinkled apron and in a cap that was 
not aa white as snow. The old lady had 
now resumed her usual appearance. 

Abemey generally spoke very little, 
and was at this dinner more silent than 
usual. He asked Tage some questions 
about what he knew, and to what school 
he had gone in Helsingfors, etc. Not a 
single inquiry was made which had ref- 
erence to his parents or his earlier life. 

What especially pleased Aberney in 
his nephew was his open look, the free- 
dom and unconstraint of his movements 
and speech. Tage was with Kxcat Sara 
and Abemey just as if he had known 
them all his Hfe, and yet he now saw 
them both for the first time. 

After the meal the Professor called all 
the household together, and said to them, 
pointing to Tage, — 

"Here you see my son, Tago Abemey." 

When Aunt Sara and Victor were left 
alone, the old lady exclaimed, while she 
embraced him, — 

"You are still my own boy, with a 
heart like a true Aberney. It was fine 
and noble to adopt her child and give 
him your nMue." 
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" Dear Aunt, one must do either all or 
iiotjdng." 

Towards eveniiig Aberney took a stroll 
down to the shore ; but not a usual one, 
without any definite aim. He went di- 
rectly to the plac« where he had met the 
little girl the preceding evening. When 
ha arrived at the spot, he fouad her al- 
ready there. She sat on the same atone, as 
at their first meeting, and cried to him, — 

" It was nice that you came. I began 
to think that you would not be here. 
Then I should certainly have cried." 

' ' Then you wanted to see me again 'i " 

"Yes, very, very much." She jumped 
down firom the stone, ran to Aberney, 
took his hand and drew him to the green, 
grassy carpet that lay spread at the foot 
of the rock. "Sit down here, and I will 
tell you why I should have felt bad if 
you had not come." 

Aheraey threw himself on the gitiss. 
The child took her place beside him, and 
laying her clasped hands upon his shoul- 
der, she resumed, — 

"When I returned home last evening, 
I thought until I went to sleep about 
how 1 should sing some of my songs for 
you to-aight. This was something so 
new, that I ymt enjoyed myself over it." 

" Why did it seem to you so entertain- 
ing 1" 

" Hm 1 " Skuldfrid leaned her head to 
one side and pondered a moment. " That 
I cannot tell ; but you must know that, 
besides mamma, Anuika, and the game- 
keeper, I have not sung for any one but 
the birds, and they cannot praise me, 
Ijut you can. Besides, I thought that we 
might be a couple of good friends. I 
shall certainly like you very much." 

It was perfectly impossible for Aberney 
not to smile at Skuldfrid's artless words. 
He assured her that he was her friend 
ah;eady. Who should not have felt drawn 
to this iresh and charming child of Na- 
ture ! Although friendship at her age is 
for the most part very transitory, it has 
still something so attractive, that we are 



captivated by it, because it is dictated 
entirely by the impiilse of the moment. 
Besides, there was something so original 
about her, that she excited interest un- 
avoidably, even had she been less beauti- 
ful. 

"Shall I sing for yon some Finnish 
songs r' sho asked. "Do you like Fin- 
land J" 

"Yes, very much. It is my native 
land." 

With a voice strong and dear the 
little girl sang two songs, more than fa- 
miliar to Aberney; one of them Edith 
had sung in her childhood, the other was 
one of his first compositions. While 
Skuldfrid sang, Aberney closed his eyes, 
and he fancied himself carried back to 
the happy years of childhood, when Fin- 
land was yet under Sweden, and when 
sorrow and grief were yet strangers to 
his heart. Tears stole involuntarily from 
the strong man's eyes and ran slowly 
down his cheeks at the thought of the 
many losses he had suffered. 

Skuldfrid, who had fastened her eyes 
upon him, ceased abruptly when she saw 
tears on his cheeks. She exclaimed has- 
tily, — 

"What, do you weep! Has my song 
made you sad ? And I who thought that 
you would like it." 

"It was for Finland that I wept," 
answered Aberney. "My beloved, my 
precious Finland ! Sing away, your songs 
are dear to me." 

Skuldfrid finished her interrupted song, 
and then another. Aberney patted and 
praised her, at which she smiled so 
pleased ; but when he asked her to sing 
one more, she answered laughing, — 

" No, sir, not to-night. We must keep 
something for to-morrow. Now I shall 
go homo." 

Aberney rose, saying, — 

" I will go with you." 

Skuldfrid laid her finger upon her lips, 
and stood thinking ; then she raised her 
head and replied, — ■ 
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" Well, you can do so ; but you must 
not go CIS &ir as the house, for then Aniii- 
Ica might see you, and after that I should 
certainly not be allowed to go outside 
the garden for a long time," 

"And why soT' 

"Anuika does not want mo to talk 
with any of the neighbors, except tho 
country people." 

Skuldirid took Abemey's hand, and 
they started homeward, through woods 
and thickets, 

" You speak constautly of Annika, and 
never of your mother ; how is that t " 

"My mother is so good, so pious, that 
I sometimes think that she is a saint. I 
do not speak of her willingly because — 
because — I am so fond of mamma and 
yet — yet — I have such a respect for 
her, that I scarcely ever dare to laugh in 
her presence." 

"You are perhaps seldom with your 
mother t " 

" no, sir, that is not so at all The 
whole day long I read, sew, play, write, 
and draw for mamma. It is only in leis- 
ure moments that' I am away from her. 
Then I love to run around in the wood?." 

"With whom of the neighbors does 
your mother associate i " 

"Mercy, how ridiculous you talk ! We 
do not know any of the neighbors. Mam- 
ma never goes out except to church, 
whore I am allowed to go with her." 

" Have you no playmates ? " 

." 0, yes, I have a very handsome cat 
and a groat many doves." 

With similar chat they pursued their 
way, and wl n th am t tb nd f 
the wo d Skul ft as Ab mey 
leave he Sh ew a k h n n 

farewell, anl n an h and u 

as a gaa 11 d Tvn a k d an wh 
led fron jahh uh hewod 

the httle solitary house, which \nA an in- 
describably charming and romantic situa- 
tion on tho shore of a lake. 



At Ektorp, or the vndovi's house, as 
Fru Smidt's little place was generally 
called, we will make a little visit, some 
moments before Skuldfiid returns. 

The building itself stood between a 
yard filled with large trees and a garden 
which extended to the lake, and was 
enclosed with an unusually high fence. 
The place was surroimded by a tall and 
sombre pine forest. The garden, situated 
by the lake-shore, was remarkably well 
taken care of, and provided with small 
arbors and a little summer-house. The 
latter, during warm weather, was Pru 
Smidt's favorite place. She sat there in 
the forenoon with her little dav^hter and 
instructed her. In the afternoon, ivben 
the merry child enjoyed her freedom and 
made her excursions, Fru Smidt remained 
there alone, working, weeping, and looking 
drearily out into space. She spent day 
after day in this summer-house, without 
any interruption in her habila. 

Fru Smidt had lived six years in Ek- 
toi-p. The ground was in the care of an 
overseer, and Annika was the housekeeper. 
The revenue of the property was small, 
and Fru Smidt's means limited, which 
rendered great economy necessary in the 
widow's house. She worked at times 
very diligently; what she then did re- 
mained a secret between her and Annika ; 
but there were other times when she 
sank into melancholy, and for several 
weeks did nothing but read with Skuld- 
frid. Between times she wandered back 
and forth in her room or in the large 
gai-den path, as if pursued by some inner 
anguish. 

On the above-mentioned evening she 
sat in the summer-house, busily occupied 
with a piece ,of embroidery. She was 
dressed entirely in black, even to the 
cap, which surrounded a pale face and 
silver-white hair. She seemed to be 
about forty yeai-s of age, this woman, 
over whose brow sorrow but not time 
had spread the snow of old age. It was 
still and quiet all around her. The only 
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Bounds heard were the dashing of the 
waves upon the beach, and the song of 
the birds in the branches. Suddenly a 
shrill female voice was heard in full dis- 
pute with fresh, childish tones. 

"Yea, I tell you what, Skuldfrid, ^thia 
time I will certainly complain to your 
mother ! " screamed the shrill voice. 

"That you shaJl not, for I caw tell 
mamma aJl about it myself," answered 
the child's voice. 

Fra Smidt raised her head, and saw 
Skuldfrid runniag along the broad walk 
down, to the summer-house, the glass 
door of which stood open. When the 
little girl was near it, she slackened her 
pace, and when she reached the door she 
walked quite propeily and becomii^ly to 
her mother. She took her hand and 
kissed it saying, — 

" Grood evening, dear mamma." At 
the same time she turned her head, and 
saw Annika coming panting along the 
path and steering her course towards the 
summer-house, At this sight Skuldfrid 
hastened to add, before Fra Smidt had 
put aay questions, — 

" Mamma, Annika intends to tell tales 
of me ; but I would rather tell you my- 
self what I have done." 

" So should I, my child," replied the 
mother, and a loving smile lighted up 
the sombre features. 

" Well, it is so, that — " 

" Skuldfrid runs around to the neigh- 
hors," interrupted Annika, mounting the 
steps of the summer-house, 

" Let Skuldfrid speak for herself," said 
Fru Smidt. " You know that I do not 
like to have you go to the neighbors ; 
why then do you do it t " 

" Mamma, I have not been to any- 
body's," answered the littlo girl. " My 
whole fault is, that yesterday at the east 
point I met my friend, the owner of 
Junta. I sat on the rock and sang. He 
called to me to come down, which I did, 
and so we became real good friends. I 
aaked hiia to come again to-day and 



to sing for him, and he came. 
New he has promised to like me, and 
that we shall meet often. Annika, who 
saw that he came with me, says that I 
havo done something wrong, and that 
mamma will feel very bad about it ; 
but I do not beheve it." Skuldfrid took 
her mother's hand, adding : " Beloved 
mamma, you must not let Annika shut 
me up within this garden fence, but you 
must let me go and sing my soi^ in the 
evening to my friend. I shall be all the 
more industrious in the daytime," 

" What is the name of your friend 1 " 

" I do not know." 

"But I do," muttered Annika, yet so 
low that neither mother nor daughter 
heard what she said. 

Fru Smidt remained silent for a few 
moments ; then she patted the child on 
the head and said very kindly, — 

" You have so little joy, my poor child, 
that I certainly do not wish to deny you 
the one you now have. You may go 
and sing your songs for your new friend." 

" No, mistress, that the child must 
not do," broke in Annika. 

"And why not?" Fru Smidt looked 
at the old woman, 

" The owner of Junta is called Victor 



A shiver ran throi^h Fru Smidt's 
frame. She sat a long while motionless ; 
then she rose, kiased Skuldfrid on the 
brow, and left the summer-house. Skuld- 
frid looked inquiringly at her mother; 
hut as she appeared to be outwardly 
calm, the child could not imagine that 
this calmnMS concealed an inward agita- 
tion. With that happy heedlessness that 
belongs to her age, Skuldfrid did not 
attach any significance to her mother's 
leaving the summer-house so hastily. 
She was too much aecustomed to the 
peculiarities of her disposition to reflect 
that the name of her friend might have 
been the cause of this sudden departure. 
When she was left alone with Annika, 
who looked quite sorrowfully after the 
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retreating one, Sknldfrid said with child- 
ish, presumption, — 

" Well, Aimika, what did you gain for 
wishing to tell of me^ Have I beea 
scolded 1 Was I forbidden to go to the 
beaeh and meet my friend 1 " 

" Hush, dear child, you do not imar 
^ne how much paia your childishness has 
caused," answered Annika, and left her. 

" Now the old woman is angry," 
thought Skuldfrid, and went singing mer- 
rily to water the flowers and feed the 
doves, hor usual evening occupation. 



Early the next morning Fru Smidt 
was seen walking unquietly up and down 
one of the most remote paths in the gar- 
den. Her face was so sombre, that one 
seemed to read 
every feature, which 
talons upon her heart, lacerating it with- 
out mercy. She pressed her clasped 
hands to her breast as if to keep hor 
grief within those silent walls, ao that 
sound of complaint should find its way 
over her colorless lips. 

The ashy pale face, the eyes red from 
sleeplessness, told of agonies which had 
driven all slumber and peace from her 
couch during the past night. 

Annika stood a long time in the open 
door of the saloon, which led out to the 
terrace, and looked at the restless wander- 
er. At last she drew a deep sigh, and 
murmured, " Poor child, when will her 
grief become less 1 " She went down the 
terrace to the path where Fru. Smidt 
walking with an uneven step. 

" How are you to-day "( " asked Annika 
in the voice of a mother who is ansious 
about her child. 

"Ahjisthfttyou, AnnikaV FniSmidt 
stopped and cast an inquiring look at 
the servant. 

"Now be good and come into the 
saloon ; I Imve hot coffee there ready 
for you. It is just five o'clock, so no ono 



is up in the house except us two." An- 
nika took Fru Smidt's hand, adding, " Do 
IS the old woman wants you to and drink 
L little coffee ; after a night without 
ileep and spent under the open sky, it 
is quite necessary. Think of little Skuld- 
frid and take care of her mamma." 
Annika's wrinkled face showed so much 
ndemess, that the sight of it could not 
but do good to the heart ; something like 
a friendly smile also glided over Fni 
Smidt's features, and she silently took 
her way to the saloon. When she had 
cup of coffee, which Annika 
served to her with much satisfaction, she 
while absorbed in thought, then 
turned to the old servant, saying, — 

" Is Victor Abemey actually my near- 
est neighbor i " 

" Yes, and therefore I scolded Skuldfrid 
for talking with him. Did I not know 
that—" 

"That I carefully avoided him, you 
mean. That is true, and so will it con- 
tinue eternally. He and I cannot meet. 
Yet, it is quite otherwise with Skuldfrid. 
She is free from all guilt, and how well 
it would be if she found a friend in Vic- 
tor, perhaps a support for the fiiture. 

" But Victor's disposition of mind is 
not friendly." 

" Towards me, no ; but an interval of 
ten years has elapsed since then. What 
matters it, be does not know Skuldfrid's 
mother, and never wiD. May his inter- 
est only concern the child destiny has 
brought in his way. Besides, Annika, 
what right have I to separate Skuldfrid 
entirely from other people ? " 

" That I will not say ; but I believe 
she is happiest so long as she remains 
" from the world." 
So have I thought ; but everything 
has a limit, and therefore when she wish- 
es for something which can cheer her 
lonely life, I desire that she shall have it. 
What is the object of my existence? 
To live for her happiness, so that she 
shall see only the bright side of life, with- 
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out ever imagining that it has a dark one. 
Tiierefore place no rcBtrictiona upon my 
little eummer bird ; may sho fly around 
freely in woods and dales, and enjoy all 
that gives Ler pleasure." 

A glad .voioe was now heard, singiiig a 
merry air, and light steps on the staira 
which led to the upper story. In the 
next minute the door opened, and Skuld- 
frid, blooming and smiling as the clear 
spring morning, tripped into the room. 
At the sight of Fru Smidt her walk 
assumed a more orderly character, and 
she approached her with that stamp of 
respect which always distinguished her 
manner towards her mother. 

That day she read more assiduously 
than nsnal. Mother and daughter worked 
zealously until the dinner-bell sounded. 
With a, " Now it is ended for to-day," 
Skuldfrid closed the book and kissed her 
mother's hand ; then she hurried fi^am the 
summer-house to the dining-room to help 
Anuilta set the table, something which 
Skuldfrid always did when she thought 
she had annoyed the old servant. 

The little girl was all attention and 
good-will. Annika could not help placing 
some cream and preserves for the child, 
as a reward for her good behavior. After 
the repast Skuldfrid took her hat, threw 
a roguish look at Annika and an inquir- 
ing one at her mother, while she said, — 

" Now I am going to my doves, and 
afterwards to the beach to meet my 
friend." 

Annika frowned, Fru Smidt nodded an 
assent, and in the nest moment the bird 
was out of the cage. 



That day Abemey was iirst at the 
place of meetii^, so tBat Skiddfrid found 
him lying at the foot of the rook. When 
be caught eight of the little girl he extend- 
ed his hand to her, saying — 

"Now come and sit here biy me, and 
tell mo a little about your parents and 



yourself I have thought much about 
you since yesterday, 

" I have done the same," replied Skuld- 
frid, and seated herself beside him, relat- 
ing that Annika had been angry because 
she had seen Skuldfrid with Abemey. 
When she had finished this account, the 
Professor asked, — 

" What was your father ? " 

" My father is dead, and one must 
never speak of him. I must have been 
very little when he died, so Annika says ; 
bat I cannot remember that she said 
what he was. I will ask her." 

" Were you born in this place 'i " 

" 0, no, that I was not, for I remember 
very well to have been in a place where 
there were very, very lai^e houses, 
nuiny people, and much driving, and 
that everybody spoke a language differ- 
ent from the one we speak ; but it was 
neither German nor French." 

" Have they never told yon what place 
it wasV 

" No ; when I have asked Annika about 
it, she has answered, the child must not 
think of that time, but forget it, else she 
will give her mother trouble, and that is 
something which I am very much afraid 
of doing." 

" How old were you when you loft 
that place 1 Do you know ? " 

" Four years, for I am now eleven, 
and we have lived in Ektorp seven 
years. I remember so well when we 
went away from that large city, where I 
could go out but very little. We drove 
over broad streets and places where 
fine churches and statues stood. Then 
we came to other places, which wei-e 
also called cities; but they were small, 
and at last one evening we came here. 
Since then I have not been anywhere 
else, with the exception of three times a 
year when we go to church." 

"Well, would you not like to go once 
more to the large fine city t " 

" No, I certainly would not. There I 
could seldom go out, and never without 
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Aniiika's attending me. Here I can run 
around in the woods, row on tlie lafce, 
and be free and glad. Do you not think 
it is very pleasant to live here 1 " 

Abemey smiled, and, instead of reply- 
ing, lie asked her to sing one of tte songs 
that sho had sncg the day before. 

"And why just that oneV asked 
Skuldfrid. 

" That you shall know afterwards." 

When the song was ended, 



"Do you know who composed the 
music for that song 1 " 
' « Ho ! " 

" I did." 

"Toil ! " exclaimed the child, and 
threw her arms quite delighted aroimd 
his neck, while she poured out her 
prise and admiration in the most artless 
and ingenuous words, accompanied by 
childish caresses. 

This evening Abemey again attended 
her a part of the way home. The origi- 
nal child had a«tuaUy captivated the 
learned man, and the next day Fru 
Smidt received a letter from him with 
the following contents : — 

"Madame; Althoilgh an entire stran- 
ger, I take the liberty of writing to you. 
You have a daughter, an uncommon and 
richly endowed child. Chance has 
brought her and me together. You 
know in what manner. I am aware that 
you do not receive visits and that j on 
never make them. Very well, I respect 
your solitude, and will not distmb it by 
forcii^ a visit upon you, but, on the 
other hand, your little daughter mtei 
ests me too much for me to lefiain fiom 
making you a proposition, namely, that 
I may share with you the care of her 
instruction, and that you will grant 
the joy of developing her rare intellect 
and musical talent. I believe mysoK 
capable in both respects of being of 
slight use to your daughter. I hi 
myself a son, who would become your 



daughter's compimon in mst motion 
her phjmate m leiauie nrm nts 
Skuldfrid i^ now of that age when she 
needs a companion who can shaie hei 
childish jova and with whom she cjii 
k of hor plaj h We older people can 
not be to so young a mind what one of 
equal age ia, and I believe that association 
with my son would be to her both 
useful and plei^ant. In short, I desire 
to undertake her general education, 
as well as the entire direction of her 
musical studies. 

"You are perhaps astonished at my 
proposition; but I will give you my 
motives by telling you who I am. 

" I am what is called a learned man, 
with all the peculiarities of a book- 
worm ; that is to say, I am a sworn 
enemy to society, and a lover of solitude 
and my books. I am interested in all 
that is uncommon, and therefore in 
your daughter. My old aunt takes care 
of my house. 

" If you accept my proposition, a car- 
riage shall bring Skuldfrid to Junta 
eveiy afternoon. I await your reply. 
" With respect, 

"VicroE Aberkey." 



The measei^r brought back the fol- 
lowing answer from Fru Smidt : — 

" With gratitude your proposal is 
accepted by 

" Skdldfhid's Motheh." 

The following afternoon a little drosch- 
ka stopped at the gates of Ektorp. 
Some minutes afterwards Skuldfrid Bat 
glad and smiling beside the Professor's 
Anders, who gave the horses a touch 
and away they went. 

" Mercy, such notions as the man 
has," muttered Aunt Sara when Anders 
drove off to bring Skuldfrid. "What is he 
now going to do with that young one? 
He had hard work to prevail upon him- 
self to take the boy." 
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Aunt Sara waa actually ill 
towards Skuldfrid ; and when the carriage 
returned and the little girl jumped from 
it, Sara intended to go up to her room 
without greetiug the child; but Skuld- 
frid, who did not exactly understand 
such piquea in the way of politeness, raa 
after her ■with brisk steps, and looked so 
winsome when she courtesied before the 
old lady, that her face immediately 
brightened. She received the chad with 
a Idndly smile. Aberney stood in the 
door of the aaloon. As soon aa Skuld- 
frid caught sight of him she hurried for- 
wai-d and took his hand, which she 
kissed with great vivacity. 

Young Tage had thrown himself down 
by one of the wiadows, regardii^ the 
new-comer with curious loolcs while he 
thought, — 

"That girl mc 
boy. It may be 
her for a companion." 

Pleasant it also became ; for in less 
than half an hour the Skuldfiid of eleven 
and the Tage of foiirteea years were the 
beat friends in the world. Tage waa the 
fii'st one of her own age that Skuldfl-id 
had come in contact with, among chil- 
dren of the so-called upper olaasea. She 
had hitherto known only the peasantry, 
and with them she had never been upon 
any familiar footing. 



as if she were a 
pleasant to have 



We must now for sc 
the inmates of Junta and Ektorp, to go 
somewhat back in timo and speak of 
events which transpired some scores of 
years before our story. 

After the revolution of 1778 there 
was in Sweden a nobleman belonging to 
the " Cap " party, who from bitterness 
over political changes abandoned his 
fatherland and went to Russia. There 
he entered the army, under the assumed 
name name of Canitz. Some years 
before the revolution be had married a 



wealthy Finnish girl of noble descent, 
and with her had received some consid- 
erable estates in Finland. When he 
abandoned his countiy he had a wife and 
two sons. The wife, however, soon sank 
under the sorrow of seeing her husband 
in the service of Sweden's oldest enemy. 
She died shortly after in Finland at 
Kronobro, an estate of hers. 

After his wife's death he brought his 
sons to Russia, and educated them to 
become subjects of that country. 

In the war of 1788, Canita and his 
eldest son stood in the Russian ranks 
against their countrymen, and were re- 
warded for the bravery with which they 
distinguished themselves. Shortly after 
the peace of 1789 Canita died. The 
eldest son, then captain in a Russian 
regiment, married a noble and wealthy 
Russian lady, in the following year. An 
adverse di^tiny ordained that this mar- 
riage should be childless for several years. 
It really looked as if the new Barona 
Canitz would die out with the two sons 
of the father who had been a traitor to 
bis country; for the yoimgest had re- 
mained unmarried, and lived constantly 
abroad. He had chosen a diplomatic 
career. 

In the war of 1808 the eldest Canitz 
again took part, and stood for the second 
time with his hand armed against his 
countiymen. His name had become a 
dread and an abhorrence to the Finnish 
people, because they beard that he was 
of Swedish birth. At the conclusion of 
peace he was made a general, and became 
father to a son which his wife had just 
presented him. Tliia gift coat the mother 
hor life. 

The year after her death General Ca- 
nita obtained a military petition in Fin- 
land, and then for the first time he 
entered into possession of his mother's 
domain, Kronobro. The General found 
it in a neglected and quite dilapidated 
condition ; but with the means that he 
now had at his eommand, it was easy to 
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set the old country seat in order again. 
The main building was torn down, and 
upon its site a stately palace was erected. 
The former steward was dismieaed and a 
German was sent for, who should improve 
ajid cultivate the soil. In short, within 
a few years Kronobro was one of the 
finest estates in the whole district, es- 
pecially as the Genera] was constantly 
adding to the grounds and thus extend- 
ing his domain. 

The General's little son, Lothai'd Con- 
stantin, had been brought to Finland, 
and while the father remained there, the 
bby was educated at home by a middle- 
aged German lady of good family. When 
the heir of the princely estate was seven 
years of age, he was sent to a German 
institution of leamiag, attended by a 
young Pole as tutor. 

What had become of the General's 
younger brother was not known. He 
was as if lost, and the General's whole 
appearance at Kronobro indicated that 
he regarded himself as the sole 
his mother's estat«. 

Of the few who had known the two 
brothers in their childhood, when their 
parents were established in Finland, 
there were none who felt disposed to ap- 
proach the man who had foi^ht against 
his countrymen, and thus the General 
was delivered from all questions concern- 
ing his brother. 

The stem, gloomy, and proud warrior 
was little disposed to renew the acquaint 
ance with those he had known in youth, 
but showed an icy haughtiness towards 
all who were Finns or Swedes. Havii^ 
become a Kuasian in all his 
Le entertained a manifest 
everything which reminded of Sweden. 
Perhaps at these remembrances some 
voice within accused him of the evil 
which he had helped to occasion his 
fatherland. Surely the brother's blood 
that he had shed cried for revenge when 
he met with countrymen, and 
avoided all contact with them. 



Ten years had elapsed since the Gen- 
eral was recalled from his service in Fin- 

d. During this period he had been 

Kronobro twice, and then only for a 
short time ; but he sent his Honime d'af- 
faires over every year to examine the 
accounts, and see that the estate was 
well cared for. 

In April of the same year that Abemey 
moved to Junta, the steward of Kronobro 
direction to put the place in 
order and arrange it with the greatest 
magnificence for the General and his son, 
who with a great number of guests were 
to arrive there at midsummer, and re- 
main over the season. 

The large saloons, all the guest-cham- 
bers, and the young Baron's apartments 
were newly furnished and 6tted up with 
a fabulous magnificence. The whole 
neighborhood, even the inmates of t!ie 
smallest shanty, told of the fine things 
that had been brought to Kronobro. 

Ektorp's and Junta's residents were 
the only ones who did not speak about 
it, althoi^h the former was but a few 
miles distaut from Kronobro, and the 
latter yet nearer. The reason certainly 
was not that they lived in ignorance of 
these important doings, for all the 
reports about them were given in con- 
fidence by the overseer Ivar to Annika, 
but remained with Lev, without Ijeing 
communicated either to Skuldfrid or Fni 
Smidt. It was the same with Aunt Sara. 
The old lady was very much interested 
in small gossip and news, but she never 
communicated anything of this to her 
nephew, because she knew he detested 
all such things. The consequence was 
that the chief persons lived in complete 
ignorance of that which was the subject 
of conversation for the whole parish. 

The day before midsummer eve the 
General arrived at Kronobro with his son 
and the expected guests. The domain, 
so long forsaken, swarmed with people. 
Beautiful ladies, stately cavaliers in bril- 
liant uniforms, and star-decorated old 
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mea filled the rooms. The your^ heir's 
return from the Germaii institute was 
celebrated with all possible festiritj. 

Lothard Constautin Canitz was then a 
youth of about seventeen, with a fine, 
intelligent, pale, and remarkable counte- 
nance ; but ft supercilious smile and a 
stamp of scornful contempt disfigured 
the otherwise regular features. It seemed 
that passions too soon aroused Lad met 
in conflict with his heart's uobler in- 
stincts, and liad produced a chaos within 
him, from which aelf-love and contempt 
for others were engendered. 

He was tall and slim, with an almost 
sickly appearance, which did not very 
well correspond with the fire in his eye, 
or the liveliness and rashness of his 
movements. At seeing this youth the 
question r<Me involuntarily, whether it 
was a physical or m.ental suffering that 
had prematurely paled the cheeks and 
bent the body, so that the fonner had 
lost the freshness of youth and the lat- 
ter its elasticity. 

Constantin had not seen his father 
since his seventh year. Six weeks pre- 
vious to their arrival at Kronobro, the 
General embraced his son after this long 
separation. This had made the father a 
stranger to Constantin, and occasioned 
the coldness with which he treated the 
General at their first meeting. Perhaps 
this was the reason why he showed an 
utter lack of filial affection, and re- 
sponded to his father's tenderness with 
a striking indifference. At their inter- 
view directly after Constantln's arrival in 
St. Petersbuig, the General expressed the 
wish that his son should enter the mili- 
taiy academy and fit himself for a 
naval officer. To which Constantin an- 
swered, — 

" well, why not. No matter what 1 
become. A Russian is best fitted for the 
office of executioner." 

"My son, you ought to remember 
that — " 

" I must be prudent here in this cursed 



land," interrupted Constantin smiling 
scornfully. " Be calm, my father, I shall 
not forget it." 

The General contracted his eyebrows, 
without saying anything to his son, but 
sent for his tutor instead, Dr. Wagner. 
In sliarp words the Gsnei'al reproached 
the Doctor for the false direction his 
son's mind seemed to have taken. 

" I charged you to educate him into 
a well-bred youth and a good Russian 
nobleman ; but to my surprise I find him 
neither the one nor the other, according 
to my expectations. Could yoiir Polish . 
blood possibly have tempted you to act 
in opposition to my instructions ? If so 
it might happen that — " 

" Hevr General," interrupted Wagner, 
with an insinuating smile, " I have tried 
to fulfil my duty as tutor conscientious- 
ly ; but Baron Constantin is like a young 
lion, he is not easily tamed and naturally 
takes the opposite direction to the one 
we desire. He is however very pru- 
dent, and will never compromise him- 



self." 



"Good, we will see. The responsi- 
bility stands with you." 

In the evening of the same day the 
Doctor found himself with his pupil, who 
lay outstretched on a sofa in an ex- 
tremely elegant cabinet within his pri- 
vate apartments. 

" Ah ha, the old man has given you a 
lecture, my dear Doctor," said the youtli, 
" and you have taken it so seriously that 
you are afraid to accompany me in my 
hunt after adventures. Bah ! Let him 
growL I swear that, whatever happens, 
no harm shall befall you. So away with 
all scruples, and let us see if this detest- 
able St. Petersburg can ofier play, girls, 

"Baron, we are no longer in Heidel- 
berg, and therefore I say decidedly, you 
must commit no follies hero." 

" No. If I commit them by myself, 
without company, who shall bo able to 
hinder me 1 " 
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"In what way?" inijiiired Constantin, 
springing up, 

"I should then he compelled to tell 
the General that I have been weak 
enough to act in direct opposition to h^i 
instructions, and that in place of forming 
you into a Kuasian subject, I have edu- 
cated you into a free-minded man. Yes, 
I sliould then confess that I had so com- 
pletely disregarded his wishes, and, in 
spite of his commands, had allowed you 
to learn the Swedish language." '" 

"Well, what does it matter to me, if 
you tell him all thati" 

"Not much; but he would have m 
sent to Siberia." 

"Ah, Wagner, you have a dangearou 
mode of conquering me 1 " 

Constantin threw himself down agaii 
on the sofa. In this moment the youth' 
features had a truly noble Depression. 



A whole month had passed over 
aristocratic company visiting at Krono- 
bro, when one beautiful July evening 
Skuldfrid and Tage left Junta together. 
The latter was to attend hia playmate 
Iiome, which was usually the order of the 
day. 

Through the lai^e, tall pine forest, 
which lay between Junta and Ektorp, 
ran a beautiful wood-patb. By taking 
it the distance was much shortened be- 
tween Aberaey's home and the wid< 
When the two children had gone about 
half-way to the hill, they used to sit 
down and rest, speaking of one thing 
and another, or else Skuldfrid sang for 
Tage. The evening was unusually warm 
aiid still. They seated themselves under 
a tall pine, which overshadowed them 
with its brauchee. 

"Have you ever been to KronobroV 
aslced Tage. 

" No, I certainly have not, and you 
;i;iiy be veiy sure that I never intend 



JO there," answered Skuldfrid with 
the shrewdest little manner in the 
world. 

" And why not 1 I intend with the 
first chance I get to go and see the 
stately country seat You must know 
that Anders said that the rooms were to 
be furnished with chairs and sofas of 
and silver. Now there is so much 
company there from Russia, that they 
give gi'eat entertainments every day. It 
'ould be very pleasant to see all that, 
and I think of going there with Anders 
one of these days." 

No, Tage, that you shall not," ex- 
olwmed Skuldfrid, witli an expression of 

And why not V 

Because," Skuldfrid luoked cau- 
tiously around and lowered her voice as 
continued, "a curse rests upon the 
whole of Kronobro, which falls upon all 
those who enter that unlucky place, so 
that some misfortune sooner or later 
reaches them." 

" What childish talk ! " retorted Tage, 
with an air of superior discernment. 

"Dear Tage, it is not foolish talk at 
all, but the pure tmth. You must know 
that General Canitz's father was a trai- 
tor, that is to say, that he was a Swede 
and yet went to war against Sweden. 
The General himself has done the same. 
During the war many Swedish and Fin- 
nish prisoners were brought to Krono- 
bro, and it is said the General so ill- 
treated them that they died of miseiy. 
They each and all of them called down a 
curse upon Kronobro, its owner, and all 
who came under its roof Besides, the 
General's mother died there of sorrow, 
because her husband sold himself to the 
Russians; and she haunts the place, weep- 
ing over her wicked son. The General 
has in Kronobro taken his brother's life, 
and buried him in a cellar, so that when 
it is midnight deep sighs are heard from 
the vault. 0, what a terrible place that 
coimtry seat is.'' 
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"Who has told all tliese stories T' 
aslced Tage, looking quite thoughtful. 

"Annika haa in tho winter evenings 
told me so many strango things about 
Kronobro and its owner. One nigbt she 
told me how bad the Finnish and Swed- 
ish prisoners were treated; and while 
she was apealting about it my mother 
came in and heard what she said. Mam- 
ma then told her never to mention any- 
thing that concerned the General, but 
rather to talk of other things. My moth- 
er laid her hand on my shoulder and 
added, 'Do not occupy your mind with 
Kronobro, but remember that we must 
shun evil even in our thoughts, and all 
is evil that beara the name of Canitz.' " 

" I shall certainly apeak with papa 
about that matter," said Tage. "Through 
him I shall know if it is true what Anni- 
ka has said." 

When this resohition was taken, Tage 
asked his companion to sing a song for 
him. With a clear voice she sang the 
following : — 

" Kf peaea I iviU not sell 

For all the gold of Spain, 

Nor (iisoontented dwell 

In any idle aim. 

I will not dainty eat, 

Gold's glitter shall not lure, 

if thus from aittious beat 

My heart shall be secure." 
In the same moment that the song 
ceased, a youth leaped over the ditch be- 
huid them, and exclaimed in broken 



"Here, girl, sing that song again, it 
pleases me ; I want to hear it once more."' 

Sknldfirid and Tage got up at the sight 
of the stranger. The latter took Skuld- 
frid by the hand, saying, — 

" Come, let us go ! " 

"Do first what the Baron has com- 
manded," said a gentleman of about 
thirty, who now jumped over the dike h 
his turn, and stood befoi'e the children 
his accent had also sometldng foreign. 

"Shall Skuldfrid sing upon command 1 ' 
^ked Tage, An indignant flush burned 



45 
d he looked proud- 



the boy's cl 
ly at the strau 

■' Do you mean to say, you s 
scamp, that I shall request the young 

3 to singi" exclaimed the youth. 

"Yes, I do," replied Tage, defiantly. 

"My child; it is the young Barou 
Canita," said the older gentleman, and 
would have patted the boy on the head ; 
but he pushed away the iiand, and only 
grasped Skuldfrid's arm the firmer, re- 
peating with an espr^sion of horror, — 

" Canitz !" 

Both made a motion to go. 

" Stop ! " commanded Conatantin, and 

iced himself in their way. " Do you 
not understand that I wish to hear that 
song over ^ain J " 

" I wdl not sing," said Skuldfrid, and 
cast a look of abhorrence upon Constaa- 
tin. " I never sing for — " 

" A Mussian" filled in Tage, and took 
several steps to get away from the place 
with Skuldfrid ; but Constantin seized 
her by the arm, and pulled her away 
from Tage, saying in an angry tone, — 

" I have said that you shall dng, and 
nothing less will do ; if you do not obey, 
then you may taJce the consequences, and 
that protector of yours, who dares to be 
insolent," Constantin raised his riding- 
whip, as if with the intention of execut- 
ing his threat, 

" No impetuosity," warned the older 
gentleman, but he had not time to say 
anything more ; for when Tago saw Con- 
stantin raise the riding-whip over Skuld- 
fiiid, he rushed upon the young Baron 
and gave him a blow in the face, exclaim- 
ing, perfectly enraged, — 

" Lot go of Skuldfrid ! " 

With a strong motion of his ann Con- 
stantin flung Tage, who was considerably 
his inferior in stature and strength, far 
from him, so that he tumbled backwards 
into a ditch. 

■'Miserable scamp, I will crush you 
and your sister for having dared to lay a 
hand on me," shrieked Constantin, and 
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gave Skuldfrid first a blow over the face, 
and then one over the shoulder. At this 
sight Tage was again on his feet, and 
with a wild fuiy he threw himself over 
Constantin, who to defend himself was 
obliged to let go of Sknldfrid, Some mo- 
ments of terrible struggle eosued, which 
gave Constantin the victory. He had 
got Tage under him and lifted his riding- 
whip to thrash his antagonist right sound- 
ly with the handle of it, when Skuldfrid 
seized the upraised arm, crying in a voice 
full of anguish, ■ — 

"You shall not, you must not beat 
Tage!" 

Without calculating his movements in 
the excited condition in which he was, 
Constantin flung Skuldfiid as carelessly 
from him as he had a moment before done 
with Tage. She fell backwards and re- 
mained lying motionless. At Skuldfrid's in- 
tervention, Tt^e had, however, succeeded 
in freeing himself, and for a few moments 
the two youths tumbled over each other 
like two balls, and then again stood upon 
their feet ; at the next attack, Constan- 
tin seized his opponent by the neck, lift- 
ed him high in the air, and then threw 
hir" fece foremost on the ground, after 
which he gave him some blows. Baying, — 

" ShaJnelesB wretch of a peasant, now 
you shall learn to lower your tone." 

" For God's sake. Baron, remember that 
we are in Finland I " exclaimed Dr. Wag- 
ner, who stood bending over the sense- 
less Skuldfrid. "I believe that your 
ferocity has cost both children their lives." 

At Wagner's words the riding-whip fell 
from Constantin's hand, and seizing Tage 
around the waist ho lifted him up. The 
blood flowed from the boy's forehead. 
When he was raised, he drew a deep 
breath, made a feeble effort to get loose 
and stood again upright, but sta^ered 
when he would have taken a step to- 
wards Constantin, so that he was obliged 
to stop and support himself against a 
tree. The sound of a carriage was now 
heard approaching. 



" Quick, away, Bai-on," said the Doctor. 
" If any one should see yow, it might lead 
to great difficulties. Hurry, or, by God, 
if you delay a moment longer, I will not 
do anything to help the children here." 

"But — " stammered Constantin. 

" Baron Canitz ! " said the Doctor in a 
determined voice, and rose to his full 
height. "Absent yourself immediately. 
You have already done more than suffi- 
cient evil." 

Constantin jumped over the ditch and 
disappeared in the wood. 

Tage had recovered enough to be able 
to wipe away with his handkerchief the 
blood which ran down oyer his eyes. The 
first glance, when he was ablo to see, fell 
upon Skuldfrid. 

" My God, what has happened 1 " fal- 
tered he ; and holding his liandkerchief 
before his bleeding brow, he sta^ered 
up to his little pale playmate, who in the 
same moment drew a deep sigh and 
opened her eyes. 

" How are you, ray child 1 " asked the 
Doctor. 

" Dear, dear Skuldfrid, how is it with 
you 1 " sobbed Tage, throwing himself on 
his knees at her side, and with his free 
hand grasping one of hers. 

Skuldfrid looked first at the Doctor, 
then at her playfellow, and afterwards 
threw herself upon the neck of the latter 
and burst out weeping, while she miir- 
mwed,- 

"Tage, Tage, he has beaten us ! " 

She brought her hand to her cheek- 
bone, over whose fine curve a dark red 
stripe was visible after Constantin's rid- 
ing-whip. 

In the mean time the carriago came 
nearer and nearer, and was soon within 
sight. It was a covered traveUing-car- 
ri^e. Just as it was passing by, Wag- 
ner called to the coachman to stop ; 
an order which the latter immediately 
obeyed. 

"Where are you driving?" asked the 
Doctor. 
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"To X- 



! Station," was the i 



"Tell me, children, inhere are you 
froml" said Wagaer to Tage, who all 
the while held Skuldfrid's hand fast in 
his. The Httle girl had received such a 
severe blow in the neck, that she was 
completely confused, 

" Skuldfrid lives at Ektorp, right by 
here," said the boy, forgetful of the pain 
that the wound on hia brow caused him. 

"Can you," resumed the Doctor, turn- 
ing to the coachman, " ask those for whom 
you drive, if they are willing to take these 
two children in the carri^e to a little 

estate which liea on the road to X 's 

Station? They have fallen and hurt 
themselves and cannot go home." 

" That you have got to ask for your- 
self, for you see, the lady that I ain driv- 
ing does not understand a word I say," 
answered the peasant. 

The traveller at the same instant 
pushed away the curtains from the car- 
riage window, and the veiled head of a 
woman became visible. 

"Pardon me, Madame," said the Doc- 
tor in TYench, " for detaining you ; but 
I must beg of you to show these children 
the kindness of taking them to an estate 
near by." 

The lady bowed her head affirmatively 
and opened the carriage door herself 
Wagner lifted up Skuldfrid and also Tage, 
who could scarcely perauado himself to 
let go of her hand for a moment. 

"Stop at the fii-st house to the right," 
said the Doctor to the coachman, after 
he had thanked the lady. " I shall be 
there before you," he added. The nest 
moment Wagner was over the ditch, and 
had disappeared in the woods. 

On the way the veiled lady took care 
of the two children with much tender- 
ness. She had bound her handkerchief 
around Tage's bleeding brow, and bathed 
Skuldfrid's temples with cologne. While 
she was absorbed in these little cares, she 
had lifted the close veil. She had a pale. 



sad face, with a pair of large and dark 
eyes. She was no longer young ; but a 
certain something in these features indi- 
cated that in her younger years she had 
been prepossessing. When they had 
reached the crooked and narrow lane 
which led from the main road down to 
Ektorp, the carriage stopped. The gate 
was opened by Dr. Wagner, After thank- 
ing the lady to the utmost, he lifted out 
Skuldfrid ; but when he would liave helped 
Tage down, the boy pushed away his 
hand and jumped out by himself. The 
next moment the carriage was out of 
sight, and the Doctor had taken his bur- 
den to Ektorp, where he was met by Aii- 
nika, who was almost paralyzed at the 
sight of the child carried by a strange 
gentleman, and followed by a boy with a 
bloody bandage around his head. 

Wagner succeeded, however, in making 
it clear to the old woman that the two 
children had been frightened, so that 
they fell and hurt themselves, and that 
Skuldfrid needed quiet and care. As 
Wagner spoke with a strong foreign ac- 
cent, Annika found it somewhat difficult 
to understand him right away. She 
comprehended however the main thing, 
which was that Skuldfrid needed rest 
and care ; and therefore it was not long 
before the little girl lay in her room in 
the upper story. Annika was set by the 
Doctor in full activity with mustard-plas- 
ters, etc. Tage had followed Skuldfrid 
faithfully, and with agonized looks re- 
garded his little playmate's confused ex- 
pression. While he stood thus leaning 
against the sofa, it seemed to him as 
though the floor moved under hia feet, 
and finally as if he saw Skuldfrid through 
a mist. He took hold of the sofa convul- 
sively, but feit himself at the same time 
lifted up by a pair of arms, after which 
all around him disappeared. 

When Annika returned up stairs, she 
found T^o lying on the bed, and Skuld- 
Md on the aofii. 

" Merciful goodness, is the I 
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Ijoy also down?" exclaimed aiie. "God 

After Tage's wound had been dressed 
by the Doctor and the boy recalled to 
hie senses, Wagner had the horses har- 
nessed and sent him home to Junta, He 
declared that the swoon was only a result 
of loss of blood, and that Tage's condition 
was not at aU. dangerous. It was different 
with Skuldfrid, however ; she had received 
& severe contusion of the head, which had 
badly affected the brain. 

At the age of eleven, when the body 
is healthy, Nature is a powerful physician ; 
this waa proven with Skuldfrid. 

Fru Smidt, who not until the Doctor's 
departure had been apprised by Annika 
of Skuldfnd's condition, immediately took 
her place at the sick-bed ; and in the 
course of a few weeks the child was out 
of all danger. Dr. Wagner had attended 
her with a praiseworthy zeal and a care 
which did the physician honor. 

Fru Smidt, however, carefully avoided 
meeting the Doctor, although she watched 
night and day over her dai^hti 
soon as Wagner arrived, Fru Smidt went 
into the adjoining room, while Annika 
received him and took his directions. 

The very next day after the sad occur- 
rence Abemey called at Ektorp. He was 
shown into the saloon by a servant, and af- 
ter a moment's waiting a note was handed 
him with the following contents ; 

"So long as Skuldftid's condition 
demands that her mother ahaJl watch by 
her ^ck-bed, this mother asks of you 
that you will not visit her daughter. 
You shall be informed of her state of 
health every morning." 

Aberney read this strange note twice 
through, when ho took his leava Dur- 
ing Skuldfrid's whole illness, he sent a 
messenger twice a day to inquire how 
she was ; but if the Professor, with his 
high ideas of individual freedom, re- 
spected Fru Smidt's desire too much to 
intrude upon her in any way, Tage by 
no means felt disposed to do it. 



For four whole days the boy was 
obliged to keep his bed on account of the 
and fever which the wound caused ; 
but in spite of what he had to endure, he 
would certainly have gone to Ektorp, had 
not Abemey forbidden him to leave his 
command which it is very do\ibt- 
fid if he would have obeyed, had not 
Aunt Sara or Abemey constantly kept 
him company. Thus there was no 
alternative left for Tage hut to keep 
himself still, something which excited 
all his impatience. He thoi^ht that the 
pains became worse and worse evei-y day, 
and in his disquietude at being obliged to 
at Junta, when he wished to be 
with Skuldfrid, he complained every mo- 
ment and threw himself back and forth 
the bed. He literally tried the pa- 
tience of those around him. The whole 
day through he racked his brains to dis- 
cover a way to get out of tho sick-room 
and betake himself to Ektorp. 

On the fourth day in the evening, 

len Abemey himself had bound a fresh 
bandage around the boy's forehead, and 
the latter had been very impatient under 
the operation, the Professor said, — 

"You are a coward, to make such a 
fuss over a scratch. What sort of a boy 
are you to grieve for so little t " 

" 0, it is not for that, but because I 
am shut np in my room, stammeied 
Ta§e 

"You h^ie had a fevei lonstanflj, 
and a? long as it lasts you must keep 
your loom Good night now, my hoj, 
and thank God that you are not as sick 
as little Skuldfnd." The Professor pat- 
ted the boy on the head and went away. 

How ignorant are the wisest of men 
in judging of the feelings of children 
or young people ! They only perceive 
the expression, not tho motives of them. 
So now Abemey only saw the ebullition 
of impatience with Tage, not that which 
called it forth; and so he did not con- 
sider it out of the way to remind Tage 
that his little playmate was sicker than 
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he. The result was that Tag© would go 
to Ektorp at any price. 

In the evening, after Aunt Sara hfid 
bidden him good night, and all in Junta 
had gone to rest. Tags got up. True his 
head was a little dizzy and his limbs 
somewhat weak ; but his resolution stood 
firm, he must go Ektorp, even should he 
be obliged to creep there. 

Quite carefully he stole down the stairs, 
and had great difficulty in silencing the 
house dog with friendly words, who would 
fain have opposed the night expedition. 
At la^t Tage succeeded in getting out 
into the woods ; and though his strength 
was feeble, he walked fearlessly ahead in 
the beautiful summer night. Certainly 
ten times he was forced to rest, and to 
lean his heavy aching head on his hands 
for a while to recover strength ; but not- 
withstanding that both pain and weakness 
offered resistance, it did not once enter 
liis mind to desist from continuing his 
way to Ektorp. When he had gone three 
fourths of the distance, be fell down, com- 
pletely exhausted. He laid his sick head 
on the turf and thought, — 

" I shall go on, I must go on, even if 
I should die from it. It is only 
that I fancy myself to be so tired ; after 
a while I will continue my way, and shall 
not rest until I get to Ektorp." 

So great was tho power of the boy's 
will, that after a few moments he con- 
tinued his way to Ektorp without inter- 
ruption. He went mto the court-yard 
and literally draped himself to the gable 
of the house, where he knew that Skuld- 
frid's window was situated. How often 
had she not shown it to him. Under 
this window, beyond which was the object 
dearest to the youth, ho seated himself. 
It seemed to hrni that his heart was 
lighter, now that he found himself so 
near her. He lay down on the bench, 
took off his cap which he used for a pil- 
low, folded his hands as in prayer, and 
fell asleep from weariness. 

The first rays of day fell on the sleeper 



and awakened him. His head ached vio- 
lently, and it was a long time before he 
was able to lift it up. With a powerfiil 
effort he at last succeeded. A long while 
sat motionless, and began to consider 
how he should manage to see Skuldfrid. 
Just then some one opened the window, 
which was right above his head. Tage 
looked up but did not see any one. In- 
;ead, he discovered behind the hedge an 
ipalier which went up the side of the 
house almost to the window. Tage delib- 
erated, — 

If I ask Aimika to let me see Sknld- 
ftid, she wiU show me away, as she did 
papa J hut if 1 should climb up this cs- 
and jump into the room, then I 
could certainly see her, in spite of all 
who might be in there." 

Said and done. Tage began, though 
ith some difficulty, to climb up the 
treUis. When he came up to the win- 
dow, he looked into the room. There 
not a soul there. To the right stood 
id, the curtains of which were care- 
fully drawn together. Yet a couple of 
steps, and the joui^ adventurer found 
himself in Skuldfrid's ehamber. The 
door of the adjoining room stood a little 
ajfu-. T^e stopped a moment and lis- 
tened, but as everything remained still 
and quiet, he went softly to tho bed and 
pushed aside the curtains. Here Skuld- 
frid reposed upon the snow-white pillow, 
herself pale as a broken lily. She slum- 
bered. Tage stood immovable and looked 
at the dear features with teara in his eyes. 
She appeared to him as if she had been 
dead. Thus sonie minutes elapsed, when 
Skuldfrid suddenly opened, hor eyes. 

" Tage ! " esclaimed she in a voice, 
which, though feeble, still expressed all 
the joy she felt. She twined her arms 
about his neck, and whispered, " God be 
thanked that you came." 

At Skuldfrid's cry a movement was 
heard in tho adjoining room. Without 
cither of the children's perceiving it, Fru 
Smidt's sad form appeared upon the 
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threshold. At the sight of the boy she 
di'ew back immed lately, and directly 
afterwards the sound of a bell was heard. 
The next moment Annilta entered. 

The old woman did not dare to grum- 
ble, although when she saw Tage she felt 
a great desire to scold; for the Doctor 
had said that Skuidfrid must be kept 
quiet. At the first word to Tage that he 
must go away, Skuldfrid became excited, 
and Annika ceased immediately. Skuld- 
frid held Tage's band fast, and would not 
haTe him leave her. Annika, who did 
not know how she ought to behaye, went 
in to Fru Smidt, to hear her will. In 
the mean time Skuldfrid seined hold of 
Tage's arm, saying with vehemence, — 

" Tage, you must never speak of our 
beii^ beaten. You have not told any 
one about it, have youl" 

"No, Skuldfrid, I have not. Before I 
Lave had reparation for you and myself, 
I shall not speak about it to anybody," 
replied the boy, with a higher color on 
his cheeks. He now related how he had 
stolen away, as well as that he wf^ 
obliged to be at home before breakfast. 

When Annika returned, she brought 
permission from Fru Smidt that Tage 
could come and visit Skuldfrid whenever 
he wished. Fru Smidt's overseer was 
ordered to drive Tage back to Junta. 



Upon his arrival home, youug Tage 
received a reproof from Aberney; but 
this was not dangerous, and was entirely 
forgotten when the Professor promised 
that Tage could visit Ektorp the next 
day. 

Two weeks after this, Skuldfi-id was 
considerably better, and spent the after- 
noon lying upon a bench in the garden. 
She now suffered only from dizziness, a 
feeling which the Doctor said would for 
a time trouble her. Tage was with her 
every afternoon, and then he read aloud 
or told stories. 



At last, after a month's time, she was 
entirely recovered, and could, to her 
inexpressible joy, resume her trips to 
Junta ; but it was all over with the 
pleasant walks home, for the Professor's 
Anders drove Skuldfrid both to and from 
Junta. 

Often when Tage and Skuldfrid were 
alone, they spoke with deep bitterness 
about Constantin Canitz, and then the 
latter would exclaim, with crimson cheelta 
and flashing eyes, — 

" If I live a hundred years, I shall 
never forget the terrible shame that you 
and I have been beaten by him. , Mamma 
has always said that it ia an indelible 
disgrace to be struck ; and you see, Tage, 
never before has any one touched me with 
a finger, in the intention of striking mc. 
He, a Canitz, has done that, and I shall 
never fotgive him." 

She pointed to the scar on Tage's brow, 
adding, — 

" I shall until my death detest the 
one who gave you that, and at the sotind 
of his name I shall always feel the pain 
of the blows he gave mo in the fa«e." 

Constantin bad aft«r the occurrence 
with the children left Eronobro quite 
suddenly, although all the guests and 
the General himself, remained there. 

Dr. Wagner had been appointed the 
provincial physician, and so he remained. 

All that one knew about Constantin'a 
sudden departure was, that the same 
evening that the scene in the woods 
occurred he had received a billet, which 
arrived with a messenger from the station. 
After its perusal he had immediately 
ridden away, and did not return until 
the nest morning, when he sought the 
General and had a long conversation 
with him. 

On the afternoon of tho same day the 
General announced to his guests that 
his son was obliged to leave for the 
military school at St. Petersbui^. 
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We will now transport ourselves six 
years forward in time. To the inhabitants 
of Ektorp and Junta these had passed 
without any especially remarkable events. 

Every fall Professor Abemey went 
away from Junta to Abo. Tage and 
Aunt Sara then accompanied him, and 
during their absence Junta was occupied 
only by the overseer and his wife. At 
Ektorp the winters all passed much after 
the same manner ; Skuldfrid read, prac- 
tised, worked, drove to church, and visited 
here and there a cott^e where her gener- 
ous hands always left some blessing. So 
had her life passed from childhood's years, 
and she felt no longing for any other 
manner of existence. 

In the spring Abemey retimied to 
Junta, when she again met her good 
friend Tage and Aunt Sara, and then 
commenced the lessons, walks, games, 
and conversations which attached Skuld- 
frid more and more to Tage and Abemey, 
Three yeais had thus elapsed. In the 
spring of the fourth, Aherney and Aunt 
Sara came alone. Tage had, according 
to Aberaey's deaire, gone to Sweden to 
fit himself at Carlberg for a naval officer. 

Thus three years passed without Skuld- 
frid's seeing the dear friend of her child- 
hood. 

Skuldfrid waa now seventeen. The 
pretty child had become a beautiful 
m^den, retaining the same fresh, glad 
mind and ingenuous heart. Brought up 
in complete solitude, she still piBsea 
nothing of the shyne^ of seclusion 
its melancholy dreaminess. If she some- 
timea dreamed when she sang her songs, 
it was a smiling dream, fresh and natural 
as her whole being, or proud and daring 
as her character, but never sickly 



Glad as the lark, she hurried to Junta 
one beautiful day in the beginning of 
May.. She had, through some lines from 
Aberney, been apprised of his arrival 
there. Her good friend was in the high- 
est degree surprised when he saw his 



again, and found her developed 
during these last mouths into a, woman. 
The look that he fastened iipon her 
showed that the learned man, although 
in his studies, could yet be 
by an uncommon beauty. 

Aunt Sdxa, whose especial favorite 
Skuldfrid had become, treated her to all 
the delicacies which the pantry could 
the way of preserves and cakes ; 
and the young girl was yet so much of 

child in heart and soul, that she rel- 

hed heartily all the good things Sara 
set before her. 

The firat and also the second visit to 
Junta was entirely taken up with ac- 
counts of how the winter had passed, 

id all tlie events of greater or less im- 
portance, which had deviated in the 
.mallest way from the daily order. 
Seated upon the front steps, she told 
her good friend, as she still called Aber- 
that she had woven a long web; 
that she had spun so and so much yam, 
what books she had read, what music she 
had practised, how many times she had 
been to church, what beautiful flowers 
she had raised, and how many more pairs 
of doves sho now possessed. When the 

c unt of 'ill these impoitint affairs was 

ided &he idded — 

I have also leame 1 to ride on horse- 
bacL 

To ride on hoisebock ! " repeated 
Sari ind locked uj amazed from her 
knitting It 10 not poos ble ; that does 
not be me a pi per j ung girl. In my 
youth no oie wmld have thought of 
sue! a tiling It is only very aristocratic 
ladies wl > tm without reproach under- 
take such iinwoMiaiily perf rmanc^." 

If an anitooratio lady can ride on 
horseback without compromising herself, 
then I can do it too, for what is proper 
for one is for another." Skuldfrid looked 
at Aunt Sara with a smiHug and defiant 
air. " Annika there at home," continued 
she, "came near having a stroke when 
she for the first time saw me on borse- 
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back. She ran home to 
complain, but gained nothing by it, I 
obtained full permission of my mother to 
tumble about on my Hag." Slraldfrid 
laughed. 

Aunt Sara smoothed her apron very 
excitedly, a sign that the old lady was 
in a bad humor. Abemey took the 
word with a true Professor's manner. 

" Dear child, it seems to me that you 
ought to let that thir^ entirely alone. 
To be a horse-woman ia something which 
by no meana adorns one of your ses. It 
is not at all pleasant to see a young girl, 
like a Cossack, galloping off on her horse. 
We men love to admire in her a modest 
and gentle being, who abhors all that ia 
masculine in her actions.' 

"Ah, my good friend, such a modest 
and gentle being I shall never become," 
rejoined Skuldfrid. "Fear is to me £ 
stranger, and when I do nothing that ii 
■wroi^, I ought to be able to do whatever 
I choose. I love motion and freedom. 
These two advE 
as far back as I can remember ; they 
have been my treasures, and are so still ; 
therefore I like to fly away on my horse 
like a whirlwind. God grant that I may 
have a real riding-horse, but I am not 
yet so happy." 

A little dispute ensued between Skuld- 
frid and Abemey, in which he was aston- 
ished at the young girl's truly superior 
understanding', tin cleameaa of her 
thought, and the readiness with which 
she managed her arguments. This skill, 
on the whole, was natural, when onel3on- 
siders that Skuldfrid, through the direc- 
tion she had received in the way of 
knowledge from Abemey, had obtained 
a true soul-cultivation, and considerably 
eSercised her naturally good brain. 

At her third visit, the lessons were 
again resumed. If Skuldfrid's voice was 
fine even in her childhood's years, it had 
now gtuned such a strength and clear- 
ness, that it could 
a true nightingale 



Two weeks passed quickly for Skuld- 
frid, who loved her lessons and felt so 
glad and happy at the side of her fether- 
ly friend. One day Skuldfrid decided to 
ride to Junta on horseback. She gener- 
ally used to walk there. Ivar had told 
her at dinner-time that Bliisen, the best 
horse of the three that were at Ektorp, 
at leisure, if Mademoiselle wanted to 
him. Of course Skuldfrid wished it, 
and the overseer was commissioned to 
saddle him. 

When dinner was over, Skuldfrid went 
down to the stable. She did not wish 
to have Anuika know that she rode, 
the old woman then began to 
take on about the terror in which Skuld- 
frid placed her. 

Clad in a little short blouse, and trou- 
sers of dark home-made cloth, with a 
round straw hat on her head, Skuldfrid 
was a very simple, but nevertheless a 
remarkably beautiful horse-woman. With 
the horse and saddle it was however 
otherwise. Herr Btasen was a light brown 
little peasant scamp, with a white star 
on his forehead, a long uncombed mane 
and short ears. His gear consisted of 
an old cast-off saddle, which the overseer 
had stumbled npon at some auction, to- 
gether with a bridle that had also seen 
its best days. The reins were of hemp, 
\indoubtedly quite new, but very hum- 
ble. Yet what did all this signify^ 
The main thing for Skuldfrid was that 
she could ride : the rest was of no conse- 
quence. Glad and proud she sat in the 
saddle, as if her horse had been a splen- 
did Andalusian courser, and the accou- 
trements adorned with gold and precious 
stones. It went away briskly, although 
peasant - like. When she had gone a 
little piece, she held in the horse and 
brought him to a walk. The woods 
were Skuldfrid's delight, and she always 
rode slowly through them. 

God knows what the young girl 
thought about, while Herr Blasen wan- 
dered at ease with his burden. Quito 
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suddeiJy she was roused from her medi- 
tations by the sound of horse's hoofs 
behind her. Some one eame riding at a 
swift gallop. Elasen lifted np his head 
and neighed. SMdfrid turned and 
waited with no slight d^ree of euriosity 
to see who it eould be. She could not 
remember to have seen any rider ia that 
ne^hborhood since General Caoitz died, 
three yeai's back. That it was not a 
peasant-boy, who rode to pasture, could 
be easily known from the light faJl of 
the hoofs. 

"How pleasant," thought Skuldfrid, 
" to see some stranger ; it would be a 
real epoch." 

Scareely was the thought ended, when 
a snow-white steed .caine springing up 
the little hill which she had left behind 
her. The horse bore upon his back a 
slender rider. 

Without being in the least ftightened 
at the sight of a young man on horse- 
back, Skuldfrid allowed Elasen to con- 
tinue his modei-ate peasant pace, and 
w^ted impatiently to see the horseman. 
He was now quite near. Again she 
turned her head. 

At this motion of Skuldfrid's, the 
rider drew in the reins, just at the 
ment that his horse would have dashed 
past Was it the girl's un 
beauty, or was it the pecnliar aspect of 
this slender, elegant female figure, clad 
in so simple a riding-habit, aiid upon a 
horse which was destined for a very dif- 
ferent purpose from the service he now 
performed, which made the young 
hold ill his horse so suddenly, or v 
actually the reason he pretended, when 
he took off his uniform cap, saying, 
" Excuse me, but allow me to ask, is 
this the right way to Kronobro^" His 
eyes were fastened oa the young girl 
with an expression of the greatest sur- 
prise. 

"No, you have entirely left it, and 
mi^t now ride on either to the cross- 
road to Junta, or back to the great high- 



at tho end of the wood," answeiod 

Sk Uf d wth high color en hei 

cb k It tl einise without anj 

t t "si had with her hand 

t d t th to difteicnt directions, 

f wl hi hould puisue 

Th I p i the foiwaid course,' 

rephed the joung man with i foieign 

accent. "I do not willingly turn bd,ck 

when I have taken a load ' 

It is, however, sometimes absolutely 
necessary, for if not wo should never 
return again to the home we have left." 

Skuldfrid said this with her usual 
unaffectedness, without being embar- 
rassed by the stranger's clear and beam- 
ing eyes. She was too ignorant of her 
iwn beauty to observe that his look 
ixpressed undisguised admiration. The 
young man did not seem at all disposed 
to continue the way alone, but let his 
horse keep even pace with Skuldfrid's, 
resuming the conversation, which he 
sustained in a lively and original man- 
ner that interested irresistibly. Before 
Skuldfrid was aware of it they had 
reached the cross-road. 

" Here our ways separate," she said, 
smiling. " Kronobro lies to the right." 

"And you, where do^ your course 
leadl" asked the stranger. 

" To the left, where Junta is situated. 
If you now ride straight ahead, you will 
soon find the main road," She bowed 
her head in adieu, 

" Will you permit me a question 1 Is it 
to your home that you are now going 1 

" Ho, I am going to visit a friend. 
Farewell ! " Skuldfrid again bowed hei 
head. There was so much dismis^l in 
this motion, that the young min s only 
answer was to take ofl his cip, think her 
for the pleasure of her company, and 
gallop away. 

Thoughtfully Skuldfrid continued her 
way. The stranger's fine and handsome 
features, hia proud and yet easy bearing, 
his deep and penetrating eyes, all had 
made a lively impre^on upon Skuldfrid, 
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there was a certain some- 
thing in this faj3a that seemed to her 
familiar. 

" Probably he ia like some image of 
my dreams," thought Sknldfrid, smilii^; 
"for in reality I have not soen any other 
people than peasants, the pastor, Aber- 
ney, Tage, and Aunt Sara, besides the 
folks at home." 

That day it went unusually iU with 
the lemons. Skuldftid was not atten- 
tive to her good friend's expounding of 
natural history, but interrupted him 
tinually with questions about entirely 
different subjects. Finally she said, 



" To-day it would, I think, be more 
entertaining to hear somethii^ about 
Finland and the last war. Ah, my good 
friend, the heat is so oppressive tlmt I 
cannot think." 

Aberney looked out of humor, as he 
had been ever since Skuldfrid's arrival 
it was so disagreeable to him to see he 
on horseback. At this lack of interest 
he became yet moi-e so. Skuldftid 
immediately observed the oload on 
brow, and, leanii^ her head to one side, 
said smiling, — 

" Uncle, yon must not look gloomy if 
I am now and then inattentive ; it ci: 
from the fact that I am seized at times 
with a longing to speak of this land that 
has fought and bled in so many conflicts, 
and which on this account I love 
highly, so with my whole heart, that I 
can never reconcile myself with — " 

A hand was placed over Skuldfrid'i 
lips ; it was Aunt Sara. 

The cloud had meantime disappeared 
from Aberney'e brow, and he bega 
speak of Finland, which was also dear 
and precious to him, A visit from 
pastor, however, soon interrupted the 
conversation ; and when Aberney bee 
occupied with his guest, Skuldfrid took 
leave and returned home. While she 
riding down to the forest road, Skuldfrid 
wondered to herelf why she had not spokt 



to Uncle Aberney of the meetmg with 
the stranger. She could not undeiNtmd 
why she had not, and was almost on the 
point of turning back to conect this 
fault, when her attention was directed to 
t at the cross-road It was a 
white horse, which stood tied to i tioe 
She recognized it immediately 

"Has he not continued his l^a^ to 
Kronobro," asked Skuldfrid mEctally, 
why has he left the horse here 1 " 
manly figure now rose. He had 
lain hidden by the bushes at the foot of 
the tree where the horse stood. 

Before Skuldfrid had arrived at the 
spot, ho had swung himself into the sad- 
dle and was waiting for her. 

"Are you angry at my boldness in 
waiting for you t " asked he with a 
polite Idow and an obliging smile. 

" Did you not intend to go to 
Kronobro t " 

" Yes ; but upon further reflection I 
concluded to take the other road yoii 
pointed out to me." 

" Was it because yon could thus ride 
double the distance 1 " 

" Yes, there are actually momenta in 
our life when we wish to hold time fast 
and double the way we have to travel." 

"You said, however, that you did not 
willingly turn back." 

" That is true, but I do not turn back, 
I only continue my course. Besides, 
there is so much in circumstances which 
makes us change conduct. It is only 
principle which should remain." 
_ "Without waiting for any further per- 
mission, he rode beside Skuldfrid. 

" When one first visits Finland," said 
he in the course of conversation, "its 
nature has something appalling in its 
deep woods, its marshes, and its rocks ; 
it is a country that is not inviting to 
any hut a native. 

" It is because you do not Imow this 
land with its wealth of lakes and grand 
scenery. Ah, in my eyes it is beautiful 
and dear ! " 
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" You were bom and 
If Finland was ne^er so ugly it has 
still the right to be proud of its beauti- 
ful daughters." 

"Say rather of its brave sons. Ita 
men are like the rocks with which tliey 
have grown, strong and courageous." 

The young man smiled when he 



" So we all think of our countiymen. 
Every nation considers itself the best." 

" Possibly ; but it is history that in 
this respect pronounces the verdict. A 
people who have fought and conquered 
heroically for independence are in char- 
acter a great people." 

" Such as tlie Finns," said the stran- 
ger almost ironically. 

" Yes, the Fianish people are great in 
character," replied Skuldli-id with flam- 
ing cheeks, and looked proudly at the 
stranger, 

"I do not know your people, hut I 
willingly believe what such beautiful lips 
say, especially when it is uttered with 
much enthusiasm. You ought not to 
forget, however, that Finland is 
Russian principality. It has not always 
issued victorious from the strife." 

" It was not conquered, but betrayed. 
Against force the Finns would have fought 
to the last man ; but against guile and 
treason no heroism can prevail." 

" So young, and already so at home 
serious subjects, that you defend your 
nation warmly." 

The stranger's interest had conaidi 
ably increased, 

" Is it actually necessary to be old 
and to have great knowledge in order to 
love one's native landl Every peasant 
cherishes the same feelir^. The love of 
country is innate with us." 

"Possibly, but it is an instinct which 
all do not possess. I know men who re- 
gard the whole world as their country." 

" These must be very few." 

"Do you think sol" said the stranger, 
and smiled in a peculiar manner. " I be- 



long unhappily to those few who do not 
recognize any country." 

I pity you," said Skuldfrid, and gave 
horse a slight cut with the willow 
branch which she used for a riding-whip. 
Blasen trotted off a little faster. 
"Why do you ride so poor a horse 1 " ex- 
claimed the stranger involuntarily, when 
iontemplated Blasen'a peasant gallop. 
For the simple reason that I do not 
less any better," answered Skuldfrid, 
laughing, and without the least embar- 



Who has taught you to ride t " 
Our overseer and I myself. You 
think imdoubtedly that I am a very poor 
horse-woman; but that is of little conse- 
quence, as I ride only because I find it 
amusii^. Ah, I should like to fly like 
the wind 1 " 

Indeed ! And yet you ride so slowly." 
Through the woods, yes I Here I 
wish to listen to the sigh of the forest- 
maidens, which rustles through the trees, 
and to the song of the birds; it is so 
good for me to be here." 

A little pause ensued, Skuldfrid had 
i^ain allowed her horse to walk, and 
seemed for some momenta to foi^et that 
she was not alone. The stranger broke 
the silence. 

" You reside here in the vicinity 1 " 
"Yes, I was brought up liere." 
They were now upon a little eminence, 
and through an opening in the woods 
was seen a beautiful lake, and on its 
banks a country place. Skuldfrid pointed 
to the latter, adding, — 

"There is my home, Ektorp." 
"Ah!" A sliglit cloud passed over 
the stranger's broad and clear bi-ow, as if 
an unpleasant recollection forced itself 
upon him. 

"You are probably a traveller who 
visits Finland for the first time?" re- 
sumed Slaildfrid, without remarking the 
change in his countenance. 

"Yes, I am a sti-anger and am stay- 
ing for the present at Kronobro." 
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" At Kronobro ! The owner has then 
returned 1 He has, God be thanked, not 
been here for several years." 

"Why do you say, God be thanked T' 

"Because — because he is a Bussiaa," 
answered Skuldfrid. "I thank God for 
every siich one tlmt is uot in Finland." 

The stranger's countenance darkened, 
and there was a peculiar tone in his voice 
when he replied, — 

" You are inconsiderate, and forget en- 
tirely that I ani a stranger," 

" Ah no ; but of what use can it be to 
you to pnt an ill oonstraetion upon my 
words J I have only said what I think, 
and that can never be a crime." 

" Sometimes ; for example, if I were a 
Russian." 

"Tou!" 

Skoldirid drew in her horse so sudden- 
ly, that Herr BlUsen, utterly unused to 
such motions, gave a quick start i 
and threw his rider fi-om the saddle. The 
sti-aiiger immediately jumped to the 
ground, and bent to lift np Skulclfrid. 
Biiisen, who felt himself free, followed his 
longing aft«r the stable, and set off home- 
ward at full speed. The stranger's horse, 
on the contraiy, stood as still as a lamb, 
ivhile his master raised up Skuldfrid. 

" How are you, have you injured your- 
self V asked he with sympathy, 

A strange play of fat« had so willed it 
that they were now upon the same place 
where Constantin, six years before, had iU- 
treated Tage and Skuldfrid. 

" I cannot step with one foot, I must 
have sprained it," answered Skuldfrid, 
who upon attempting to stand became 
deadly pale from pain. 

" With a strong arm the stranger car- 
ried Skuldfrid to a grassy bank, where 
he seated her. 

"This mischance of yonrs I shall have 
\ipon my conscience," said he. " How is 
it with the foot?" added he gently. 
"Will you not remain here until I can 
ride to your home and get a carriage ; or 
if you can mount my horse, I will then 



accompany you on foot. You see that 
it is impossible for you to wallc," 

" Well, then I prefer to use your horse. 
You. are more than kind to offer it so 
chivalrously." Skuldfrid smiled. 

■ But you must not remain here long- 
for yoiu: foot i-equires speedy help, 
and before I can go to Kronobro for the ' 
physician, there will be yet more de- 
lay." 

" Physician ! " esolaJmed Skuldfrid, 
frightened. " No, for God's sake, do not 
send for any doctor. They will talte 

re of me at home without him." 

The word "physician" recalled to her 
remembrance the only time slie had been 
under the caro of one. 

"And malse it worse. As probably 
they would." 

He bent down to lift up Skuldfrid, but 
she pushed back his arm gently, saying, ■ — - 

" I have many times been sprained and 
made myself ill, but only once have I 
been in need of a doctor ; promise there- 
fore not to send one to me." 

" I promise nothing ; but I say decid- 
edly, you must not stay here longer." 

Before Skuldfrid had time to make any 
fiirther objections, she was lifted from the 
ground upon the back of the horse. 

"Does the foot pain you badly?" 
asked he. 

Skuldfrid was not able to apeak a 
word, the pain was so violent ; neither 
did he wait for any answer, but took 
the horse by the reins, and thus brought 
the poor girl to Ektorp. Not a word 
was exchanged between them. At the 
gate Skuldfrid asked him to stop 
and help her down from the saddle. 
She seated herself upon a little bench 
which stood there, saying, when he would 
have assisted her aci-o^ the yard, — 

"No, let me stay here. When you 
are gone, I will call for assistance." 

"Why do you not allow me to sup- 
port you aci-osa the yardV 

"My mother does not love lo see 
strangers," answered Skuldfrid. 
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He looked at her for several 
iia if hesitating \Yhether to obey or not. 
Then he took off Lia cap, made a respect- 
ful bow, and took leave with the words, 
"Adieu, may your foot soon be well!" 
And before Skuldfrid had time to stam- 
mer forth any thanks, he had sprung 
■ upon hia horse and hurried away at wild 
speed. She looked after him with a 
mournful glance. It seemed to her as 
if the bulfinch that sat twittering in 
the tree over her head had been relating 
all manner of sorrowful things. A strange, 
uneasy, and anxious feeling filled Sknld- 
frid's otherwise so calm breast, and a 
sad foreboding whispered to her that the 
accident with the foot was an unlucky 
OEuen. At length, when she no longer 
saw the retreating rider, she began to 
call, and in a moment Annika was seen 
in the door of the kitchen. As a high 
lilac-bush hid Skuldfrid's seat, the old 
servant could not lind her, and it was only 
after repeated cries that she found the 
place from whence the sounds proceeded. 

" What has come over you, to scream 
so dreadfully 1 " muttered Annika. 

"Dear Annika, I have sprained my 
foot, and I cannot stir a step," answered 
Skuldfrid. 

"Lord, my Creator, what is that you 
aayl Have you hurt yourself 1 And 
how you look ! Trigged out like a vaga- 
bond. Now I underatand, you have been 
off riding. That girl, that girl, she never 
will give up until she is ruined," Here 
Annika broke off abruptly, for Skuldfrid's 
cheeks gi'ew pale. 

" Peter, Peter," screamed Annika to a 
man-servant who just then came up; 
" carry up Mamsell, she has ruined her 
foot." 

Annika went ahead, grumbling to her- 
self, and Peter followed after with Skuld- 
frid, whom he carried up to her cham- 
ber, at Annika's command. 

The foot was bared and found to be 
swollen. Annika bathed it with brandy, 
while she and Skuldfrid deliberated how 



they should avoid saying anything to 
Fni Smidt, at least that night. In spite 
of all Annika's laudable efforts, the foot 
ached worse and worse, and she became 
perfectly inconsolable when she could not 
put it in place, 

" I suppose it is best, dear heart, for 
Ivar or Peter to ride to Kronobro for 
the Doctor," said Annika. Just then a 
carriage was heai'd which st.opped at the 
gate. This was something so exti'aordi- 
nary, that Annika, in spite of her anxiety, 
ran from tlie afflicted Skuldfrid to the 
window. 

"A strange gentleman, and that in 
the midst of this misery ! " esclaimed she 
and hastened out. In the haU she met 
the new arrival, a middle-aged man 
with a very prepo^^sing appearance. 
Annika immediately i-ecogniaed Dr. Wag- 

" I have been told that Mademoiselle 
Smidt has sprained her ankle," said the 
Doctor. 

Annika stared at him, and in her head 
arose ghostly ideas of forest spirits, who 
mu. t h rv 1 as messengers. Who 

el lid h nt for the Doctor, and 

how 1-1 a n ally that he came just 
as 1 1 d h 8 aid. When she did 
not Wigner resumed, — 

I t p bl . that some one has 
played a joke on me, and that Mademoi- 
selle Smidt is not in need of my as- 
sistance ? " 

"Yes, that she certainly is; but it is 
BO strange, it ia, it is." Annika conrteaied 
and courtesied, and at last conducted 
the Doctor up to Sltnldfrid. 

He saluted his patient with exquisite 
politeness, who at the sight of him 
changed color. Tlie Doctor examined 
the injured foot, which was found to be 
entirely out of joint. He asked Skuld- 
frid to excuse him for being obhged to 
pain her. Skuldfrid however endured 
the pain with wonderful fortitude, and 
without a word of compltunt. The Doc- 
tor then ordered some wet bandies. 
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When the physician's caii'ioge rolled 
away, Frn Smidt came . waiting slowly 
from the garden. The six years which 
had fled had atiU more deeply imprinted 
tho mai'ks of soi-row on her features. 
Her whole counteuance seemed petrified 
with grief. When she entered the porch 
she called to Annika, who came down at 
once from Skuldfrid's room. 

"It seemed to me that I heard the 
sound of a carriage," said Frn Smidt. 
" Has any stranger been here 1 " 

"Tes, the Doctor from Kronobro," re- 
plied Annika, quite boldly, 

" What did he come here for 1 " 

"Why you see, Skuldfrid — " 

" Sknldfrid, Skiddfrid," repeated Fru 
Smidt, and took a step towards Annika, 
" what has happened to her 1 " 

"She has spi-ained her foot. It is 
nothing dangerous, the Doctor hae now 
put it in place." 

Without heai-iug anything further, 
Fru Smidt went up to her daughter. 
Annika murmured, — 

"Grod be thanked that she did not 
ask how the Doctor came here, for that 
I could not have told her." 



We wiU 1 



J visit Kronobro, The 



since the General died there three years 
ago. Constantin, at the time of his 
father's death, was on a naval expedition. 
After an interval of sis years, the young 
owner arrived quite suddenly at his pa- 
ternal estate, accompanied by two Rus- 
sian iiobleraeu, who were passionately 
fond of hunting. 

The main structure at Kronobro con- 
sisted of a square building witli two 
lai'ge wings. General Canitz hud the 
rooms fitted up and ftimished with prince- 
ly magnificence. There was heaped all 
the luxury which marked the taste of 
the rich Russian. The house, with its 
marble pillars and balconies, formed an 



actual palace. The largest saloon of the 
fii-st floor, situated in the middle of the 
building and extending through it, with 
windows to the floor and glass doors 
opening upon the balcony, can serve as 
a specimen of the arrangement of tho 
whole. The hangings were of gray dam- 
ask silk, with flowers inwoven in crimson 
and silver. The mirrors between the 
windows were framed in silver, inlaid 
with the most beautiful crystals and 
other stones. The fiimiture, also sil- 
vered, was covered with the same mate- 
rial as the hangings ; one lai^e and four 
smaller silver chandeliers, with red glass, 
were suspended from the ceiling ; and in 
each comer of the saloon stood marble 
groups, bearing silver candelabras. 

Upon the same evening that Skuldiiid 
had met the stranger, the young owner 
of Kronobro lay on one of the many 
small sofas in the saloon. The glass 
doors stood open aijd the balmy fttigrance 
from the garden was wafted m. 

Lothard Constantin Canitz was at this 
time about twenty-two, with au esceed- 
ingly advantageous appearance. The 
high, broad forehead was so ft^e and 
open, that it seemd as if it could not be 
shadowed by any cloud. Tho large, 
deep-set dark eyes had a blended expres- 
sion of intelligence, mildness, tire, passion, 
and daring. The form of his face was a 
piu^ ova], the nose finely formed, the 
mouth small with daaalingly white teeth ; 
dark hair and whiskers enclosed the face 
as in a frame, 

. For the moment Constantin seemed to 
be tormented by unpleasant thoughts. 
Wow and then he looked at his watch; 
and finally, as this could not divert him, 
he seized a silver hell from a little marble 
stand near him and rang violently. A 
servant in green and red livery immedi- 
ately appeared. 

" Has the Doctor returned ! " inquired 
Constantin, in Russian. 

" No, not yet," was the answer, given in 
the same language. 
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"Tell him as soon aa he comes that 
I am waiting," The aame question and 
direction was uttered now for the sixth 
time since the Doctor had left Ei-onobro. 
When the servvnt, after a deep bow, had 
left the loom, Constantm began to ptce 
the floor m a visibly impatient state of 
mind At Kst he stopped by one of the 
open glass doors and looked nut into 
space Fii m the distance wab seen the 
sea The sun leaned his gliwmg cheek 
flgam^t its cool, fresh bosom. 

Whatever weio the reflections which 
filled the young man a soul, they were 
soon disturbed by a person's entrance 
Constantm turned immediately, and Dr 
Wagnei came toward'? him 

"Well, Doctoi, how is it' ' asked 
Comtiatin in Fiench 

" I have now replaced the joint, bat 
she mubt keep quiet for two or thiee 
weeks without moving at all," bwd tbe 
Doi,tor with a i^oncihating smile 

" I promised you as Hrge a compensa 
tion as j on could wi^h, it you would only 
cuie it quickly ' 

"Hen Baion, my ait cxn only assist 
natuie We phj sicians aie not god; 

"No, thtt I am well awaie of, and 
truly I cannot see what yout ait 
foi, when natute has to do the gieitcbt 
pait Constantin threw himeelt on 
little sota, whii-h he h\d pushed up to 
the open gl-isa dooi 

" It serves to put a spiained foot 
joint, to bpbnter an aim that his been 
broken, to hcil wounds which 
received, to — " 

"Ah ha ! you ha^e a good niemoiy, I 
perceive. Do you know, Doctor, you 
a strange combination of slyness i 
boldness, of humble creeping and daring 
frankness. You ai'e, like all your 
trymen, a strange misture of the rascal 
and tho honest man." 

Over the Doctor's smiling countenance 
flew a threatening expression, but so 
quickly that it left no trace. 

"What you say about me and my 



countrymen I dare assert can bo said of 

all. In some corner of our nature tbeie 

always seeds to be found of which a 

rascal can be formed. It depends entirely 

upon the condition, whether the lasc A 

the holiest man shall prevail." 

"Or if they shall go hand m hand, as 

with you." 

Precisely ; but now I must leave you " 
The Doctor made a deep bow Uonatan- 
tm held out his hand, saying with a 

"Ah, do not think to escape so easily, 
(j-urtzskow and Bmnskowirtz are off bunt' 
rag. I am consequently aloue and desire 
pany this evening. I have one 
thing and another to speak tJD you about ; 
it is now a long time since we conversed 
(confidentially. You will be my society 
foi tbe rest of tlie day." 

" With the greatest pleasure," answered 
the Doctor politely, laying aside his hat. 
He tlien pushed an easy-cliair forward, 
mt ending to seat liimself, when Constan- 
tin said, ■ — ■ 

o kind as to ring. We cannot 
talk without wine and cigars." 

When the Doctor pulled the bell-cord, 
he cast a dark look upon the young man, 
who tieated bim with such careleso siipe- 

Some moments afterwaids we find the 
phjsician and tbe owner of Kronobro 
smokii^ their cigai's and sipping from 
then glasses some very noble juioe of the 
grape. A long sdence liad intervened. 
The Doctor seemed entu'ely absorbed in 
contemplating his unusually small feet. 
Constantin looked thoughtfully at the 
rings of smoke. His thoughtfulneas was 
genuine, but the Doctor's admiration for 
his boots was entirely feigned, for ho 
often threw a lurking glance at Constan- 
tin, rinolly tbe latter broke the silence. 
He fastened his penetrating eyes on the 
Doctor, saying, — 

" Have you nothing to relate about 
your new patient 'i " 

" I have already informed yon of her 
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state of health," replied the Doctor, quite 
indifferently, without seeming to under- 
stand that Cotistantin wanted him to 
speak of her. 

" See here, do not play simple. Should 
Wagner's penoti-ation be so at fault 
that — " 

" He rlid not siirmise that quite other 
feelings than compassion dictated your 
solicitude for the young girl's misfortune, 
you mean to say. 0, no, I comprehend 
yoiir desires perfectly as well now as 
formerly, but I am now silent for the 
moment, and wait for you to toll me that 
you found the girl not only beautiful, but 
iri'esistjbiy charming. She is like a mag- 
nificent rose, which with its beauty and 
its fragrance can tempt even a saint to 
wish to pluck it. And from thia comes 
your interest." 

" So." Constantin smiled almost sc 
fully. "You then believe me unable to 
feel pity, imle^ it has its source in my 



"Belief, Hen- Baron, does not come 
in question. I am fully convinced that 
it is so ; yet it was not of this that you 
desired to speak with me, but of th 
beautiful maiden down there at Ektorp. 

"You are right. What I am, how 
mwcL good or evil there is within me, 
one yet knows, not even I myself, and 
least of dl you." 

A pause ensued. 

"Did you see the girl's mother?" 
asked Constantin. 

" No, only the old servant." 

"Do you know anything about the 
inmates of Ektorp 1 " 

"0 yes, as much as of all othei 
this ■vicinity, and perhaps a little n 
So, for instance, I know that thia girl, who 
has captivated you through her beauty, 
is the same child that you abused sis; 
years ago." 

"Indeed! In tnith I feared it." Con- 
stantin looked troubled. " And, more- 
over, I thought that I recognized in 
those beautiful features the face of the 



child when she lay senseless, and you 
forced me to fly." 

Further, I know that the mother 
3 a completely isolated life. She 
associates with no one, never goes out 
;ept to church, which occurs three 
times a year, and receives no visits be- 
sides the pastor's. In this seclusion she 
has educated her beautifiil daughter who 
has been allowed to grow up ■without any 
restraint, in habit and manner a child of 
nature, but in soul-culture superior to 
sons of her age. Besides this, I 
know, what you pip t w f 

namely, that Fm Sm dt I t d Fk 

torp of the Gen ral y ur f th f 
twelve years, and th t th 1 as t 

no-w be renewed, th w 1 m t 
move. That matt f b 

an affair between y t w -d d tl 
old lady." The D t y t d 

Constantin ■with In t m 1 It 

"0 well, that is a perfectly indifferent 
matter," rejoined the latter. 

"May be; but who knows to ■what a 
knowledge of this may serve in future. 
It is always well to know on what foot- 
ing we stand mth persons for whom we 
interest ourselves. One's own advantage 
is the mother of all bonds of affec- 

" What an abominable philosophy ! " 

"Possibly, but yet it is the one we 
all subscribe to in our actions." 

Constantin made a disdainful jnotion 
of the shonldere, as if be would indicate 
that he did not care to reply to this 
remark. 

"Of whom has the gii-i obtained the 
nnusiuil education you speak ofV 

" Partly from her mother, partly from 
a neighbor. Professor Abemey, the owner 
of Jimta," 

" The fiither of the boy who so stub- 
bornly tried to defend the girl on that 
abominable day ? " 

"The foster-father. The Professor is 
a bachelor between forty and iifty, stately 
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in hia appearance, and a true Finn in liis 
na-ture." 

" I understand, a bull-head." 

" Yes, if you so please to term the im- 
movable flrmnesSj tlie integrity, amd the 
warm feehng for country, which distin- 
guish the Finnish people." 

" When did you, Doctor, become such 
an admirer of this 'plodding and stiff- 
necked people ' ? " 

"With your permission. Baron, I do 
not admire, I only speak of a fact." 

"Good ! AVill you now listen to what 
I desire, with regard to the girH" 

"Do you really need to tell me that^ 
I think it entirely superSuous, Iii the 
first phice, you desire that she should not 
know that you are Conatantin Canitz. 
She may willingly believe you to be 
GurtEskow, or any one else, only not the 
owner of Kronobro; further, you deaii-e 
e to bring about a oorrespond- 

■e ; and lastly, that I shall reconnoitre 
the ground, so tbat you can find out how 
you can come in contact with the girl." 

Constantin sprang up from the sofa, 
swallowed a whole glass of wine, took a 
turn round the room, and then stopped 
before the Doctor, with bis arms crossed 
upon his breast, saying slowly, — 

"Have you read the 'Story' of 'how 
the Devil recruits Souls ' % " 

" No, I never read stories." 

" That is too bad. You would have 
recognized yourself in it ; for he does 
precisely as you do. He takes a person's 
most beautiful intentions and turns them 
into an evil. This is brought about 
thus ; the moment a good resolution 
taken, he presents to the human weakness 
all possible ways to obtain the satisfac- 
tion of its passions. So ie it with you. 
When I left the young girl, I determined 
never to see her again. I sent you there, 
so that she might be helped immediately, 
a'< I considered myself the cause of the 
mirfoituno I deoued to lemain un 
known, so that she might not have any 
disagreeable lemombiincc of our short 



interview. Finally, I wanted to tell you 
of my desire to know their pecuniaty 
condition, and that you should inform 
her tbat he who occasioned her the pain 
of the spriuned foot has now left the 
region. All this, upon my faith and 
honor, was what I intended to do." 

" In that case there is yet time to 
accomplish your laudable and romantic 
purpose." 

Constantin again took a turn in the 
room, in an apparently disturbed state of 
mind. The Doctor's glance followed him. 

"I wonder," resumed Constantin, stop- 
ping at the open glass door, "if my fa- 
ther did not commit a terrible mistake 
when he made you my tutor. You wei-e 
the man I loved even to adoration. You 
possessed an unlimited power over me ; 
and with your superior intelligence you 
could easily have withheld me from evil, 
and yet there is scarcely any dissolute or 
wrong act of my youth which has not 
sprung from the seeds you have sown." 

" If that ia so, bow can you then call 
me an honorable man t " 

" In your relation to me aa teacher I 
have never called you honorable; it is 
just there that you are a rascal." 

"And yet it was you who pi-ocurcd 
me the place I now occupy." 

" I procured it for you for two reasons. 
First, because you aa my tutor had spent 
time which you might have turned to 
better advantage. I stood in a great 
debt to you, which could not easily be 
requited. The income that you received 
as my tutor was not sufficient to recom- 
pense you for what I coat you. It was 
my duty to arrange a position for you 
corresponding to your qualifications." 

"As youeonsidertheonel now occupy 
to be? Why not as well that which 
your father would have procured me at 
Princess — ? " 

" Because you would then have resided 
in Russia, with a Russian woman, sur- 
rounded by all that was most calculated 
to esoite your feeling of hate towards 
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Poland's opprasaors. In Russia the 
trace of every better instinct would have 
been effaced. But here, in a land whose 
people were strangers to the sutFeringa 
which have befallen youra, there waa noth- 
ing which could aroiiae the slumbering 
bitterness in your souL It waa Wagner, 
the honorable man, for whom I procured 
through my father the post of physician 
of the district, fully convinced that here 
waa a sufficient field for your activity and 
philanthropy. These yeara have ^own 
me that I have not judged yon wrongly. 
You. are liked and respected by all, both 
poor and rich. You have been the friend 
of the former, the helper of tlie latter, and 
filled your place conscientiously as a phy- 
sioiaa and an individual." 

"And yet yon just now called me a 
rascal," said the Doctor, with his plastic 

" Yea, and I do it still ; for the life- 
philosophy you inculcate is that of a 
rascal. The slcill with wliich you have 
played upon the strings of my inner na- 
ture, so that you aroused my passions 
prematurely, has been that of a villain ; 
and if I am not to-day a completely ruined 
young man, with a heart grown dry 
throi^h dissipation, no credit is due yon ; 
the honor must be ascribed to my natural 
qualities, as weU. as to the circumatance 
that for several years I have lived apart 
from the BneaJting, poisonous influence of 
your teachings." Constantin ceased. 

Dr. Wilier did not seem disposed to 
continue the conversation. He smoked 
his cigar quite indifferently, and let the 
young Earon remain undisturbed in the 
meditationa into which he waa plunged. 
Suddenly Constantin turned round to the 
Doctor. 

"Why have you wished to make of me 
a morally miserable man? Why have 
yo\i with every temptation pointed out 
the means by which I could satisfy my 
ignoble desires ? You have done every- 
thing to make me give way." Constan- 
tin'a voice was irritated. 



Herr Baroo, you are excited and aee 
everything in a wrong light, or you 
would perceive that I have only acted 

rding to the views which I hold. I 

a stranger to all those prejudices 
which are laws to the masses, and in my 
treatment of yon I have not allowed these 
to intervene. I hold the conviction that 
a young man should possess the knowl- 

! of all conditions of life, in order to 
obtain a true view of life itself. He mnat 
taste of pleasure's foaming cup, to learn 
his weakne^ aiid his strength. My 
philosophy is this, that we should enjoy 

existence. If this view is not right, 
you toay pity, but not accuse me ; it is 
mine, and any other I could not teach." 

" Your life is not by any means a series 
of intoxicating joys, but exceedingly irre- 
proachable." 

" Why ? Because my enjoyments are 
of a different order from those of other 
people. I love wine, but only in moder- 
ation. I have not yet found any woman 
who is to me enticing. The result of 
this is, that 1 do not abandon myself to 
the pleasurea of either wine or love. I 
have one master passion, that is my 
studies. To them I devote myself, and 
eiyoy them with full draughts. My call- 
ing of physician is dear to me. This is 
the reason why I cultivate it with care. 
If it did not give me joy, I should be 
careless and indifferent; for we only do 
well that which pleases us. I yield with- 
out restraint to everything that can make 
life ^reeable. The fault, Herr Baron, is 
not mine that Nature has given me fewer 
means of enjoyment than she has be- 
stowed upon you." 

A short silence again ensued, when the 
Doctor changed the subject and managed 
so as to engage Constantin's interest, and 
he seemed to have forgotten their previ- 
ous conversation. 

Few persons possess a greater capacity 
of interesting and fascinating with their 
eloquence than Dr. Wagner, and just 
this made him so dangerous when he ad- 
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vanced eophisms highly pcrnicioua to 
mind and morals. 

Tlie two gentlemen took a hght sup- 
per. It was past midnight when the 
Doctor took hie hat to go home. He 
occupied the left wing, which in itself 
waa a stately inamsion. 

Conatantin reached the Doctor his 
hand in farewell, and the latter had gone 
nearly to the door without Constantin's 
uttering a word about hia visit to Skuld- 
frid the following day. The Doctor took 
good care not to drop a syllable vipon the 
subject. Just as he laid his hand on the 
knob, Constantin said with affected in- 



" At what time to-mon'ow do you visit 
your young patient 1 " 

" Quite early in the morning," was the 
answer. Another bow, a turning of the 
knob, and the Doctor had disappeared. 

Constantin remained staiidiug ia the 
middle of the floor, looting towards the 
door. He muttered to himself, — 

" What Satanic thoughts and desires 
has not that demon awakoncd in nay 
breast ! Ah, what a miserable tool shall 
I not become in the hands of that man ! 
But am I actually then the weak charac- 
ter who allows himself to bo ruled by the 
passions which another excites 1 Ah ! I 
do not know myself what I am before 
some etro:^ and powerful feeling takes 
possession of my soul and grasps my 
heart-strings. Hitherto I have not ex- 
perienced any of those inner forces which 
make us mortals either great or paltry. 
I have never had parents, never a home, 
have never known love either for iathor 
or mother ; never had a friend, and, what 
is stili worse, never a fatherland. With 
a father who was recreant to his country, 
and a mother whom 1 never knew, my 
very blood is mixed; and not even in- 
stinct holds me by preference either to 
country or home. I belong to a nation 
that I despise ; I serve a monarch that I 
abhor; my whole position is calculated 
to call forth this chaos of good and evil 



within me, which has hitherto marked 
my character. I, tho rich and powerful 
Canita, am truly pooc and to be pitied, 
for at twenty-two years of age I am thed 
of life and possess nothing but a fortune, 
with which I can purchase everything 
except true friends, parents, a coimtry, 
and happiness. Affluence can procure 
excitements and afford an opportunity of 
gratifying our caprices, but cannot give 
us a angle moment's felicity." 



The next moimng, while the Doctor 
wab dnnkmg his coffee, Constantin en- 
teied his pleasmt and elegant abode. 
Wagnei wai sitting in a large libraiy, 
whose wtlls were covered with bookcases 
well filled. At seeing Constantin he rose 
immediately, and greeted him with ex- 
quisite poiiteness, saying, "To what am 
I indebted for so eai'ly a visit from the 
Baron J " Within himself he thought, ' ' I 
was sure that he would be here before 
my departure, and I can venture my 
life upon it, that he brings a letter with 
him and a commission to give it to the 

gill" 

" I wished to see you. Doctor, before 
you drove to Ektorp, to invite you to 
dine with me to-day," said Constan- 

"For this invitation, I am particularly 
grateful. As soon as I come homo fi'om 
my visits to the sick, I shall have tha 
honor to present myself." 

Constantin spoke of some indifferent 
matters, and took his departure, to the 
no littlo surprise of tho Doctor, who ex- 
pected a confidential charge. 

"What waa his actual intention in 
this visit V Wagner queried to himself. 
"His invitations to dinner a 
delivered by some of the servants ; c 
sequently this was but a pretext. Could 
he, the wealthy and proud Canitz, come 
to Wagner in person merely to bring an 
invitation t Impossible." The Doctor 
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laughed in scorn, and i-esiitned his place 
lit the bi'eakfast-table. When he toot 
the coffee-cup, he observed a letter which 
lay near. It was addressed to him. 

"Aha!" said the Doctor, with a sar- 
donic emile. " Wow hia politeness is 
explained." He weighed the letter in 
his hand, and held the following mono- 
logue in thought, — 

"What can this contain^ Let lis 
think upon it : yes, some phrases to the 
effect tJiat my words have aroused his 
lower nature, etc. ; and so at last he asks 
me to carry a greeting or a billet to the 
gitl whom I am tending. Bah!. The 
poor fellow has not even strength enough 
in hia soul to be a profiigate wretch, with- 
out blaming others for it." The Doctor's 
smile changed suddenly, and took a 
stamp of implacable hate, while lie con- 
tinued, "You deceive yourself, effem- 
inate youth, when you think that I 
only wish to throw you into the 
of dissipation. No, I desire your 
I wish to make of your life a chain of 
afflictions and crimes, which shall lacer- 
ate your soul with the tortures of remorse, 
■when your proud heart awakes to the 
consciousness of having degraded your- 
self. What is there that you might 
suffer that could be compared to the 
evil which yoiu- family has heaped upon 

He rose ht^tily and broke the seal 
the letter. It contained a little note 
addressed to Mademoiselle Smidt, and 
these lines to Wagner, — 

"You have offered to be my letter- 
carrier. Therefore, my dear Doctor, I do 
not wound you with the 
Leave the enclosed letter with its 
bnt in such a way that she does not find 
it until you are gone.'' 
" No accusations 1 
Doctor. " So much the hotter." He put 
the letter in his pocket. " I knew your 
weak mind too well not to be aware that 
you would fasten upon the hook I threw 
out." 



A quarter of an hour afterwards the 
Doctor's carriage rolled away to Ektorp. 



Upon the sofa, which stood opposite 
the window in Skuldfrid's room, lay the 
youi^ girl, gazing sadly at the leaves of 
trees which nodded in the wind, and 
the waves of the lake rolling slowly away 
from the shore. Both windows were 
open, and the light summer breeze came 
into the young maiden's bower, laden 
with perfumes. 

Fru Smidt had spent the whole night 

ith her daughter, but in the moniing 

left her, because Annika expected the 

Doctor, and the shy widow did not wish 

to meet any stranger. 

Annika had fussed about the child, 
brought in flowers, adorned the sofa with 
fresh bouglis, and did everything she could, 
80 that her httle savage should not suf- 
fer too much from her imprisonment. 

Skuldfrid was extremely absent, and 
gave no heed to these thousand small 
attentions through which the old servant 
displayed her affection for her. It was 
plain to be seen that something troubled 
her. Finally, Annika could not refrain 
from asking, — 

"But good Lord, deai: child, does the 
foot pain you so hadly, or what is the 
matter with you 1 It is just as if you 
lay with your head in an aut-hill, so do 
you turn and twist it, and you do not 
see how ijieely I have dre^ed the room. 
Tell me now what it is that makes the 
child so nneasy'i" Annika patted Skuld- 
frid's cheek with her brown and horny 

"0, dear Annika, it is not the pain 
in my foot that troubles me, but it is the 
annoyance of not being able to see my 
good friend Uncle Abemey, I should 
like so much to send a letter to him, but 
I do not know how to manage it. This 
disturbs my mind." 

" Hm ! hm ! " said Annika, but had 
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not time to continue, for now the Doc- 
tor aixived. Wagnor'a visit was longer 
tliis time than the day previous, and his 
manner was lesa cereniooiouB and more 
coi-dial. He talked about the country, 
about Finland and the Finnish people, 
find succeeded with his agreeable man- 
ner and ease of espreseion in inspiring 
Skuldfrid with more confidence than 
hitherto. When he nrae to take leave, 
he said, — 

" Now I have chatted away a whole 
hour with yon, but my conscience is not 
troubled by it. While your foot keeps 
you confined to your couch, you have 
sufficient time left for meditation." 

Aimika followed him out. When in 
the hall slie said, courtesying, — 

" I beg your pardon, Herr Doctor, but 
I irovid like to osk you a question." 

'■ Willingly." 

"How did you learn that Skuldfrid 
had sprained her foot ? " 

" That matter is very simple. I was on 
my way home, when a young man hailed 
me and said that the young lady at Ek- 
torp had hurt herself, whereupon I im- 
Kiediately rode here." 

"Ah ! Then it was actually a direc- 
tion of Providence," said Aimika. 

"Or of the powers of darkness," mut- 
tered the Doctor, as he stepped into his 
carriage. 

On the table near Skuldfrid lay a book 
which she had been reading. When the 
Doctor was gone, she took it up again. 
At this motion the book opened of itself, 
and behold, there lay an elegant note ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Smidt. At this 
s ht a deep bl h spread ove '^k ild 
fids cheeks and si e closed the book n 
V In tar ly Just then Ann ka entered 
i qu rm^ f Sk Idf d needed anyth ^ 
otl erw se she would go ai 1 talk to her 
n stress ibo tin atter of n [ ortanee 
When the yonn^ g rl was aj, m lo e 
she oj ened tl e book i te el wlj a d 
t r ed the lette o er a d o e w th 
an undecided air, while she thought, — 



"Who can this be fL'omI And how Las 
it come herei" Her heart beat quite 
anxiously, an* the letter was again laid 
back, " You must not open it," said rea- 
son. "What harm can there be in itT' 
whispered curiosity. The letter was 
iigain taken up, turned, examined, and 
finally, without Skuldfrid's reaUy know- 
ing how it came about, it was opened. 
The curious and eager eyes read the fol- 
lowing ; — 

" When I left you yesterday it was my 
firm intention never to see you again, be- 
cause I accused myself of having been 
the cause of the accident that occurred. 
And moreover, I saw in this mischance a 
warning sign of di^tiny, which has cer- 
tainly appointed me to occasion you some 
pain or sorrow. This I wanted to pi-e- 
vent, by avoiding all contact with the one 
who even upon om- first acquaintance ex- 
perienced suffering. In spite of all these 
indications, you receive this letter from 
me. My resolution of yesterday has thus 
tumbled to-day. And yet I do not know 
how myself; I oidy know that I should 
be thankful alt my life if I could obtain 
your forgiveness for the annoyance I have 
caused by intruding myself upon you." 

Skuldfrid read this note over and over 
again, which was without any signature. 
What was there in its contents that fas- 
cinated and affected her so agreeably! 
She coiild not have told herself; but 
away went all restlessness and impatience ; 
and when Annika again came into the 
room, she was quite surprised at Skuld- 
frid's calm and smiling appearance. 

" Why, how pleasant you look ! Well, 
well, I also come with good news. Your 
mother has given Ivar pennission to ride 
over to Junta, and tell the Professor that 
you have sprained your ankle." 

SJtuldfrid made such a sudden motion 
n her joy, that her foot began to ache ; 
but that did not prevent her from hug- 
f,ing and embracing Annika so heartily, 
that the old servant smiled good-humor- 
edly upon her. 
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Skuldfnd wrote the letter and Ivai- set 
off witli it. Whea Fm Smidt came in 
to her daughter, the latter.«ti-et cited out 
hoth arms towards her, saying with the 
vivacity of her age, — 

"You good, yon beloved mamma, to 
let me send to Junta. Now Uncle 
Aberiiey will certainly write some word 
to me. 0, how thaokful I am I " 

Pni Smidt smiled iii her mournful 
way, patted the young girl's head, and 
seated herself by the window withont 
uttering a word. She was so placed 
that Skiddfrid saw her face in profile. 
With her head bent over her work, jt 
Bcemed as if her features had been cut 
in marble, so lifeless did they appear. 
The sallow complexion, the silver-white 
hair, the straight nose, and the tightly 
compressed lips, all had an almost 
ghostly aspect, She plied 
quite mechanically, without once looking 
up. An unspeakable opprrasion fell 
upon Skuldfrid's mind just 
ouB, and a deep compassion filled her 
heart. She thought, — 

" What grief is it that has furrowed 
my mother's countenance so iuelFacea 
What dai'k and bitter memories 
there be that hold her soul in an eternal 
sorrow? my God, how painful it ii 
to contemplate this face, and read in i 
sufferings which can never be mitigated 
la there then no joy for this woman who 
is so good, so tender, so worthy of admi- 
ration t She resembles a martyr, and, 
like such, she almost inspires reverence. 
One feels that an immeasurable, distance 
lies between her and all others, and jnst 
for this reason none dare approach her." 

Skuldfrid sighed so deeply, that Fru 
Smidt raised her head quickly and 
looked at her, 

"What is the matter my child, do you 
suffer pain 1 " asked 

" no, mamma, it was something that 
troubled me." Skuldirid extended her 
hands to her mother. " Come and sit 
here. It seems to me when I see you 



sitting so far away from me, as if the 
distance between us was infinite." 

Fru Smidt got up and took a seat by 
her daughter. She passed her hand 
caressingly over the beaxitiful head, say- 
ing with her indescribably sorrowful 

The distance between you and me is 
indeed immense. You are the fresh and 
smiling spring, which knows not of the 
autumn's storms I " — she pressed her 
d ht h It h b ast — -un th 
w t My hf th ht whl 

i vn b It d n y p 

m Ah, lay t 1 y co t 

My hi fydkftfll 
upon the path of your hfe I Fru Smidt 
Idssed her daughter's brow. 

" Then your life, mother, has been 
very unhappy 1" Skuldfrid looked at 
her mother with a peculiarly timid and 
yet searching glano«. The latter's coun- 
tenance gi-ew dark, and she replied in a 
gloomy tone, — - 

"Child, never try to search into yonr 
mother's past life. It would be death to 
me and mfefortune to yourself." She 
rose to leave her daughter, but Skuldfrid 
detained her. 

" Forgive me if I have grieved you ; 
but you do not ima^ne how I feel when 
my eyes rest on your face, and I reflect 
that as long back as I can remember it 
has been just so sad ; that it has never 
been brightened by any smile of happi- 
ness or satisfaction. my beloved 
mother, I am your child, let mo now 
become your friend, the one who shall 
share the burden of your sori-ows ; they 
will then surely become less heavy." 

Skuldfrid twined her arms around her 
mother's neck, and looked at her with a 
tender and beseeching glance. Fru 
Smidt pressed the young girl to her 
bosom, and said with an unusually clear 
and calm voice, — 

" Yes, you are my SkuMfnii (guilt- 
peace), and therefore do I desire that the 
dark sides of life shall remtun unknown 
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to you. Do you see the flower in the 
window, how beautifully it blooms, how 
rich its colors, aud how hixuriant the 
leaves that suiround it f Well, the soil, 
its mother, is black ; but the flower does 
not ask why it weai-s moumii^. Do you 
liltewise. Eujoy the sonbesims, the 
w t n b and all that n glid 

1 n -uid J J y h ait 

lutJ ntak hjj ntl 

1 a ha tu d gray p mat uely and 
1 h k b ft wed by gr f 

wl y h happ n s his 3d lie 
iiq n w uld 1 ng tl f 

J u lif lit a mb nit 

Th w th ut, 1 m ly I 

jet afFeotionately warning in her voice. 
A pause succeeded. SkuldfrLd had 
become so strangely impressed, that she 
did not venture to interrupt the silence 
by a word. Fni Smidt resumed, after a 
long pause, — ■ 

" When your eyes rest on my gloomy 
countenance, then think that God, who 
i-eads the heart, is also just, and that he 
does not allow grief to consume any life, 
unless the one who sufiera is deserving 
of it. Do not let your inaoceat eyes 
dwell on my sombre face, but lift them 
to the heavens. Whatever my inner 
griefe are, I still po^ess one treasure, 
I Jiave ymi. Yon ai-e my beautiful 
flower, which I, like the earth, have nonr- 
iahed and fostered in my bosom. The 
sunlight has caressed your innocent 
cheeks ; and God has been merciful to 
me, as he allowed me to keep you." 

" Mother, how meek and submissive 
you are ! 0, if I conld ouee become 

At these words Fru Smidt started and 
looked with trembling anguish at her 
daughter; then she kissed her brow has- 
tily and murmured, — 

" God preserve you, child, ft-om becom- 
ing such as I ! " 

She left the room quickly. 



When Ivar retui'ned from Junta, he 
brought a message that the Professor 
intended to come over in the afternoon. 
At this intelligence Skuldftid cried aloud 
with joy ; but a moment after, she looked 
quite anxiously at Annika, as if she ex- 
pected to learn of her how it could 
p ssibly take place that a strainer 
hould pay a visit to Ektorp. 

" Ah, dear child, you must understand 
that I managed that affair when I got 

ur mother's permission to send to 

"Whataffeir'" asked SkuHfrid, who 
d d not in the least believe in Annika's 

pacity to guess her thoughts. 

" Why, what nonsense you talk \ I see 
well enough, that you ai-e afraid your 
mother will take it ill when the Professor 
comes." 

"Yes, that is true. I am a&aid 
that — " 

"You are a little goose to think that 
Annika has no more judgment than a 
sparrow. But be easy, your dear Pro- 
fessor shall be allowed to come in ; that 
matter 1 have attended to." 

Annika went out, and Skuldfrid wa.s 
seized with an actual respect for her 
judgment, — a thing which she had never 
before recognized that Annika possessed. 
, Skuldfrid counted the hours until the 
afternoon came, and then she listened 
intently to every sound, until at length 
the rumbling of wheels reached her ear. 
Now it was too hard to be forced to lie 
still, without hastening to meet the dearly 
welcome guest. At last the door opened, 
and with a glad cry Skuldfrid stretched 
her arms towards him who entered. 

An inexpressibly ftiendly smile played 
upon Abemey's lips as he saw the joy 
which beamed in the young girl's face. 

" I ought to be iuigry," said he jestingly, 
" and you richly merit a reproof for your 
temerity. What did I say to you about 
riding ? " 

He took both her hands and pressed 
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" No reproofs," exclaimed Skuldfiid, 
and carried the hand of her beloved m- 
atraotor to her lips. "Am I not suffi- 
ciently punished when I must abstain 
from going out, from roaming around, or 
Yieiting Junta? Now, I need my ftieiid 
to comfort me. Ah, Uncle, you do not 
know how much I think of you ! How 
the thought of not being able to aee you 
pained me ! If you knew that, then you 
would understand that the punishment I 
endure is much too severe." 
. A strange feeling moved Abemey's 
breast when he heard Skuldfrid's artless 
expression of her affection and regret. 
He, who during the whole term of his 
manhood had stood so alone, i 
sessed two young wiirm hearts that were 
attached to him with true and unfeigned 
regard. 

However deep a peraon plunge! 
study, the heart still craves its nourish- 
ment ; and there are moments when it 
seems so desolate to stand alone with all 
one's learning, without a human being to 
love or be loved by. Abemey at this 
moment felt happier and more satisfied 
than he had been during his whole pre- 
vious life. Full of emotion he pressed a 
kiss upon Skuldfrid's brow with the 
words, — ^" 

" Thanks, my child, for the feeling 
your heart bestows upon me ! Be assured 
that you will always possess in me a faith- 
ful friend, however destiny may shape 
itself for us." 

From that day Abemey came to Ek- 
torp every afternoon. When Skuldfrid 
was a little better, ho used to carry her 
out into the garden. 



The Doctor visited his patient every 
momiDg, and generally lingered to con- 
verse with Skuldfrid on subjects which he 
thought would interest her. Faithful as 
a sentinel, Annika sat in the room during 
the Doctor's visits. She did not consider 



it proper for the physician to be left alone 
with. " the child." Wagner did not seem at 
all disturbed by the old servant's presence, 
but acted as if she had not existed. He 
often brought valuable books with him 
for Skuldfrid. At every book he gavo 
her she blushed, especially when he add- 
ed with an engaging smile, " Here is a 
■k which ought to interest yow." She 
was then certaio to find a letter in it or 
some written lines that expressed either 
anxiety or sympathy. 

At Abemey's first visit Skuldfrid had 
firmly resolved to tell him about her 
meeting with the stranger, and also to 
show him the letter she had received in 
the morning; but every time she opened 
her mouth to relate this remarkable 
event, the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
and it became in the highest degree dis- 
tasteful to her to speak of it. When 
Skuldfrid, two days after the Doctor's 
first visit, again received a billet, she be- 
came disturbed. She felt a great need 
of having some one to confide in, and she 
then resolved to tell her mother ail about 
it; but when Fru Smidt entered and 
Skuldfrid saw the melancholy counte- 
nance, the same inscral^ble feeling of 
fear seized her that she had esperienced 
ever since childhood. It was impo^ible 
for her tji speak freely and confidentially 
with her mother. So she again locked 
up the occurrence with the stranger, and 
then another feeling arose which always 
accompanies a secret : she began to rea- 
son within herself, that there was no 
harm in a person's writiag to her, and 
that this matter did not concern any ono 
but herself Never had her mother, Anni- 
ka, or Abemey, designated as a wrong the 
act of. one person's sending a letter to 
another. And had not Tage for several 
years written to Skuldfrid, and she to 
him 1 Why then need she feel troubled, 
that the strin^ei m this wiy wished to 
ntorm himself about hei health 1 Tbo 
result of this leawning was that Sknld- 
fril with zt a V lirthor ^crtjles, read 
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eveiy line she received, and soon she 
longed for them, although the notes often 
contained only these words, — 

" When will your foot allow you to 
walk again? This is my first question 
when I awake, and tlie last when I retire 
to rest." 

Or another timo, — 

" I wonder if you are much, embittered 
against me ! " Or else : " Shall you 
never let a couple of liues from your 
hancl remain in some of the books that 
are returned here 1 " 

However poor iu contents these billets 
were, Skiildfiid yet read them many, many 
times. There was something inexplicably 
magical, which in a peculiarly agreeable 
manner charmed and fasc mated the 
young girl's imagination But tir all 
this, she had nevei fot an instant felt 
tempted to send any answei Hei highly 
oi-iginal education aaid complete igno- 
rance of conventional lequirenrents would 
have made her answer the letteis had 
she felt so disposed without seeing in it 
anything blameworthy Now it seemed 
to her that she would completely destroy 
the enchantment of these wiitten levela- 
tions if she wi-ote a single sellable iu 
i-eply. 

Thus two weeks ha4 elapsed In the 
forenoon the Doctoi a "Msit, with the ac- 
companying billets, which weie always 
found after the Doctoi had left , in the 
afternoon Aberney and the lesson with 
him ; in the evening smgmg oi conversa- 
tion tUl eight o'clock, at which time Ab- 
erney left Ektorp and his pupO, 
called Sknldfrid. 

In the third week the Doctor said his 
patient might try to walk with the sup- 
port of Annika's arm and a cane. When 
Abeniey came that day, he found Sknld- 
frid sitting in the coiu-t-yard. 

" Now, my dear, good friend, I am 
allowed to begin to walk," she cried to 
him, "Give me your arm, Unde, and 
let «8 walk outside the gate to the birch 
grove." 



Laughing, and gay as a bird that has 
escaped fiom the cage, Skuldfrid went 
out through tho gate, leaning on Aber- 
110/5 arm. She walked along with him 

slowly, that she sajd at last, with 
merry impatience, — 

0, this is too much like a turtle's 

must go a little faster ! " 
Very well, but then it might happen 
that yoiir foot would pain you again. 
One who wishes to enjoy life must do it 
with moderation, or else become bank- 
Then you, Uncle, will surely never 
ime banlcrupt," declai-ed Skuldfrid. 
No, and for two reasons." Aberney 
looked thoughtful 

" Let me hear them." 

"First, because I have had so littlo 
joy ; and secondly, because the less one 
has the more sparing he becomes." 

Skuldfrid looked at htm. They walked 
in silence up the hill. When he had as- 
sisted her to a seat and stretched him- 
self upon the grass near her, she said, — 

" So my friend has also had sor- 
row ?" 

" Tho past lies behind us, and I prefer 
to look ahead," said Aberney, with some- 
thing so decided in his voice that 
Skuldfrid felt a little fWghtened. Tho 
Professor very seldom employed this cold 
tone to her. 

A long pause succeeded. Ahemey's 
eyes followed the light fleeting clouds, 
which the wind chased over tho sky. 
Sfculdfiid's gaze rested on him. She 
thought, — 

" What a strange being is man I His 
face is like the covers of a book, on 
which one reads the title, but not the 
contents. Whether these ai-e joyful or 
serious, the cover gives no indication. I 
should like right well to throw a ^ance 
into my mothei''s and my friend's soul." 

Just then Aberney turned to her, say- 
ing with a fHcndly smile, — 

"Why, my happy child, are you so 
silent 1 " 
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" I was thinking of my mother and 
my uncle." 

"And what did Skuldfrid think 1" 

" That I dare not say." 

"Are you afraid of mel" He held 
out his hand to her. Skoldfrid laid hers 
in hia. 

"Yes, the tone of your -voice fright- 

" Forget it then, and tell me what you 
were thiukiag of." 

"Your answer reminds me that I 
stand almost alone in the world." 

"You, who have a mother, a friend. 
Mid a young companion, who all three 
love you." 

" Both my mother and my friend are 
strangers to me, when it concerns them- 
selves." 

"You are decidedly wrong." 

"Say not so; thmk again. Does it 
ever happen that you. Uncle, speak to 
me about yourself 1 " 

" And why should I ? " Abemey's 
countenance again became very serious. 
"You are yet quite youn^ your heart 
and mind know of the shadowy sides of 
life only through the descriptions you 
have read. You are happy as long as 
this condition lasts. My life offers noth- 
ing instructive to a young girl, and 
scarcely anything for a youth. Mark, 
it is only children and old women who 
need to tell of the past. A man 
sufficient to himself in all that pertai 
to his private life. Besides, we ought 
never to desire to. penetrate into anoth- 
er's life, since that is a domain which 
belongs exclusively to the individual 
himself." 

Again a pause em 
hand remained clasped 
out either of them 
of it Skuldfrid broke the silence, 

"You say that we ought never 1 
to penetrate another's life. Perhaps you 
are right, and yet it seems to me imprac- 
ticable. How do you imagine the heart to 
be constituted, that can behold with 



ued. Skuldfrid' a 
n Aberney's, with- 



indifference an expression of grief in a 
face, without wishing to comfort the one 
who suffers ? If this is the case with our 
fcllowbeinos in "■enorol how much more 
then with tb w 1 Ah U 1 y n 

do not k w wh t t t d f m 

childhood rr w and d pa th 

features \ 1 Id d and y t t t^md 

Strang wh n t II w d t 1 
the afflict n 

My ch Id y a w tl 1 f 

your moth a d Al j 
Yes." 
Tell me, Skuldfrid, why do you 

li so seldom about her to me 'i Even 

a child, you avoided talking about 
this person so dear to yoiir heart ; and if 
it ever happened, you seemed to say as 
little as possible. I have not wanted to 
ask you any questions, because — " 

"You have not wished to penetrate 
into other's secrets." Skuldfrid smiled 
pensively. "And still I have many times 
wished ttiat you had done so. Sometimes 
it has seemed to me as if the ansjety 
which trovibled mo would have disap- 
peared, had I been able to tell the cause 
of it." 

"But, my child, have you not always 
been free to open your heart to me 1 " 

Abeniey patted the little hand ho held 
in his in quite a fatheriy way. 

" No, it was impossible fo c e to speak 
about my poor mother without o SB 
Besides — " 

"Well, why do you stop? 

" I believed that if my f n 1 th u 1 1 
half as much of me as I d d f 1 un he 
would talk to me more ab tin If 

" You then doubt that I th nl m h 
of you 'i " 

"No, not exactly that ; but your feelmg 
is not as warm as mine. You are to me 
a father, a teacher, a friend ; but I am 
not as dear to you as a daughter." 

" Skuldfrid, yon are too much of a 
child to understand that a father's affec- 
tion does not express itself iu the same 
manner as a daughter's ; else yon would 
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long ago liave perceived, that I hold you 
as dear as if jou had been my own child ; 
liut let na leave this. I do not liko to 
speidc of my feelings." He again patted 
the little hand. "But I love to hefu- you 
describe your thoughts and impressione. 
If I have not before asked you to speak 
about your mother, it has been for the 
eimple reason that I have waited for you 
to do it." 

Aberncy and Skuldirid were entirely 
unaware that they were watched by two 
persons, who were, however, too far from 
them to hear what was said. 

One of them was Fni Smidt. Alter 
her daughter, supported on Abemey's 
arm, had left the house and gone to tiie 
birch grove, she had stolen along by the 
hedge quite unobserved to a bank, behind 
which she could see Skuldfrid and her 
fatherly friend through the leaves. 

Fru Smidt'a eyes were as if riveted to 
Aberney's features, and now and then a 
heavy sigh of anguish heaved her breast. 

The other observer was none other 
than Constantin. He lay outstretched 
upon t!ie ground behind a bush that 
stood on the other side of the road, from 
whence lie could see the yard at Ektorp, 
and also the hill where Skuldfrid now 
sat. It could be said that from the 
moment Aberiiey took Skuldfrid's hand, 
the countenance of the young man had 
undergone such a great change that it 
would have been difficult to reci^nize it, 
so wild was the expression of his eye. 
When Aberney, whose face was turned 
from him, caressed Skuldfrid's hand, 
Constantin clenched his fist convulsively, 
and ground his teeth ao violently that 
some drops of blood appeared on his lips. 

Skuldfrid resumed, — 

" As long hack as I can remember I 
have never, until I knew you and Tage, 
been attached to more than two persons, 
my mother and Annika- My feelings for 
the former were based on such a deep 
reverence, that I have never dared to 
approach her with full confidence. Yes, 



I do not laiow that I have ever ventured 
to laugh in her presence, or allowed 
myself any expression of joy. When as 
a child I was singing merrily, dancing, or 
playing, and my mother came in, I 
ped instantly ; my joy had disap- 
peared." 

Has your mother been severe 1 " 
asked Aberney, 

" Ko, far from it. She has never said 
an angry word to me. I cannot remem- 
ber that I ever received a reproof from 
her. She has always been very kind, 
tender, and affectionate." 

" And yet this fear t " 

" Yes ! The cause of it lies probably 

her gloomy, reserved, and sorrow-laden 
character. When I was quite little, she 
spoke very seldom either to me or An- 
nika. She used to take me in her lap, 
press me passionately to her heart, and 
then burst out into wild weeping, which 
became so violent that Annika generally 
took me away from her, and then it often 
happened that I did not see her for sttv- 
eral days. When she again showed her- 
self she was silent and gloomy, caressed 
me with an expression of grief and de- 
spair, and afterwards spent several days 
in arduous work until a new outbrn-st of 
sorrow came, and then again there was 
quite a while in which she was not seen. 
These spells of wild demonstration and 
violent grief troubled and frightened me, 
I loved, but I feared her. My free and 
joyous mind shrunk back from her sor- 
row, because I neither understood nor 
was allowed to share it. If I asked, 
' Mamma, why do you cry % ' then my 
question increased her inner suffering, 
and she hastened away from me. Then 
Annika would always say, ' Darling child, 
you must not ask your mother any ques- 
tions.* As I grew up the violent attacks 
became more rare, and when destiny 
brought you and me together they had 
entirely ceased. It was as if the source 
of her tears had become eshausted, al- 
though her sorrow was not alleviated j 
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and I believe that my mother's mute and 
sombre grief frightened me all the m.ore, 
while her ardor in attendii^ to my edu- 
cation, in teaching mo the love of God 
aad my feliow-creatures, increased my 
affection. I was allowed to grow up &ee 
and without restraint, and the hours de- 
voted to my instruction were the only 
ones which I could not dispose of a^3Cord- 
jng to my fancy. Annika was indulgent 
with me, while she at the same time 
tried to moderate my often extravagant 
notions, but without my troubling my- 
self very much about her words. She was 
scolded 
Though 
the least, it was 
to my mother, I 



ilbt my confidante, 

me when I made 

I did not mind this 

not very pleasant. I 

scarcely ever dared ti 

eept when Annika etnd I occasionally got 

into difficulty." 

"But why did you not dare to speak 
to your mother) Did it displease her!" 

" I do not know, for she fdwaj^ an- 
swered me kindly and gently ; but I 
fancied she stood so high above mo, that 
I did not wish to annoy her witli my 
little joys or sorrows. She was and still 
is a saint in my eyes ; I have very many 
times ill thought spoken to her as 
higher being. Last year, when I 
confirmed, I said that to her ; but then 
she grew so frightened over it that she 
threw heredf on her knees before me and 
exclaimed, sobbing violently, '0 my 
child, how shall I dare to meet your 
eyes when I have so terribly deceived 
you ! ' Ever since then I am seized at 
times with an acute anxiety, and I fancy 
myself to be an unthankful child, 
do not seek my mother's confidence, but 
feel more free and happy when I ai 
with her. 0, you do not know 
submissive she is ! I would give any- 
thing to po^ess the right to comfort 
her and to be the confidante of her grief," 
Skuldfrid became silent. 

" Thanks, my child, for what you have 
said," replied Abeniey ; " but put aside 



all anxiety Think thus : ' My mother 
s certainly lost the dearest she pos- 
3sed through some misfortune, and this 
the wound from which her heart is 
bleeding. Every touch causes her great 
suffering,' Let her keep her grief to 
herself. You can only soften it by avoid- 
all mention of it." 

Ah, say that to me once more, that 
I may not have cause to reproach my- 
self for doing nothing to relieve it." 

You can accomplish nothing with 
such soul-suffering. The only thing that 
in your power is to let her see a ray of 
comfort in your peace and gladness; and 
we will speak no more of this sub- 
ject. See, what a glorious afternoon I 
Hear how the birds sing their evening 
song to the setting sun, and you will 
feel thankftil to God." 

Abemey, in directing Sknldfrid's at- 
tention to the beautiful evening, had 
succeeded completely in diverting her 
thought from the subject upon which 
they had just been speaking. He re- 
flected upon the poetry which we find 
in the material universe. Tliera 
always something so profound in 
Abomcy's words, that the listener was 
at the same tune astonished and cai-ried 
away by them. He knew how to dazzle 
with his genius, while he made his ideas 
clear through the simplicity with which 
he presented them, so that they were 
comprehended by every one who bad 
thought and feeling. He spoke long of 
the necessity for our aspiring spirit to 
seek in all things the ideal of perfection, 
in order to approach it, 

. When the sun had disappeared behind 
the wood, Aberney rose, saying, — 

" Now I will conduct you in and then 
return home," 

In a few moments the Professor's 
chaise rolled away with its owner, and 
at the same lime Skuldfrid fancied that 
she heard the sisund of a horse's hoofs 
passing by. She sat by the open win- 
dow and turned her head quite suddenly 
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to see if she was riglit. On the forest 
road which passed by Ektorp galloped a 
man on horseback. Skiddfrid recognized 
the white steed, and had no difficulty in 
coaoluding who rode it. At this dis- 
covery a higher color tinged her cheeks 
and her heart beat faster. Why, ahe 
did not Itnow herself. 



The sninnicr evening was so far ad- 
vanced, that the large saloon at Krono- 
bro was,, lighted. The brilliantly illumi- 
nated room had no occupant, with the 
exception of Dr. Wagner, who was 
stretched quite comfortably upon a soia, 
smoking his cigar and reading a book. 
Constautin stood on the balcony, leaning 
over the railing. He looked out in the 
half-obscure summer night aa if he 
hoped that its mild and caressing breezes 
might dispel the tumult in his soul, or 
cool the burning blood. Finally when 
he had stood motionless a bog time, be 
went into the saloon. At the aoimd of 
his step the Doctor looked up fh)m his 
book, but resumed his reading directly. 
Conatantin took a turn up and down the 
room, when he said, — 

"Do you know, Doctor, the persons 
who visit Ektorp 1 " 

Ever since the Doctor's first 
Skuldfirid, Constantin had not spoken of 
the inmates of the widow's house, 
ner informed him, every time 1 
from there, how Skuldfrid was getting 
along, adding now and then a word 
about her loveliness and rare attributes. 
Constantin listened to this without inter- 
rupting or encourag^r^ him. When he 
finished, the young man generally began 
to talk of other thirds. Hie letters to 
Skuldfrid he sent to the Doctor before 
he started. It was evident that Con- 
stantin studiously avoided speaking about 
her, therefore Wagner was surprised when 
he came out so directly with a questi 
that had reference to he 



plied immediately, without laying aside 
his book, and as if it concerned the 
t indifferent matter in the world. 
With the esception of myself and 
Professor Abemey, no one visits that 
solitary place," 

So, then you are verv poorly in- 
form d 

Inde d I h w t n 

trary p n. ihe D t 11 

" !y an 1 1 k d p 
ry aft n a an f stat ly 

appea ne nth pm flte alia 
there He sp is the -nl 1 aft m n 
with y u pat nt D j u k ow who 
that man % 

" Professor Abemey." 

" Did I not tell you that it was a per- 

1 in the prime of life, and not an old 



at" 



" returned the 
e never affirmed 



I beg your pardor 
Doctor, smiling. "I ha 
that the Professor was an old man." 

But he must certainly be between 
fifty and sisty 1 " 

"Not at all, he is at the most a httie 

" The one I speak of is still yoimger," 
exclaimed Constantin impatieutly. 

"He looks younger than he is. I can 
assure you that the one you speak of is 
none other than Professor Abemey." 

" He seems to be on a very intimate 
footing with your patient." 

"Yes; she cherishes an unbounded 
affection for him." 

The veins swelled on Constantin's brow 
at the Doctor's words. He turned upon 
his heel and walked up and down the 
room several times. The Doctor resumetl 
his reading, after he had followed the 
Baron with a long and peeuhar glance. 

" You once told me," continued Con- 
stantin, after a moment's silence, "some- 
thing about the Profe^or. What was 
itr' 

" I cannot remember what it could 
have been, eseept that he is not con- 
sidered favorably disposed towards Eus- 
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eia. Some years ago lie had the eyes of 
the Bussian authorities upon him. He 
was Biiapected of political intrigues." 

"Yes, yes, now I remember it all, 
So he associates with the retired wid- 
ow T' 

" Not with the mother, but with the 
daughter. He has been and is still her 
instructor. Perhaps he will one day 
become something more." 
What d J u mean 1 
I mean thit n thm^ hmlers liim 
fiom ^fekmg foi the hind of h s 1 vcly 
jupl He would not le the fiiat mm 
v,]i 1 ro ight up a wife foi h m&elf 

"ion want to excite m^ jctIotis^ 
agamat that fellow said Conatantin in 
a smothered vuce 

\our jealouBj 1 H w coull that le 
possible 18 nt the gul mliffcrent to 
joui 

1 ou I now the oonti irj 

" Not at fllL 

" Hush, that fox-play amounts to noth- 
ing; you only exasperate me with it, 
for you know that the ^rl interests 
me." 

" Very weD, Baron, if that is so, then 
I say to you be ou your guard ! Profes- 
sor Aberney stands high in the respect 
and affection of this beautiful child. 
Besides, he detests the very name ol 
Mussian.," 

" So does she," thought Constsaitio. 

" You will never succeed in gaining 
any foothold in the girl's hcait so long 
the Professor stands at hei side He 
certainly will not allow -jou to lob him 
of a treasure which he either desirt 
possess himseK or for his adopted sor 

" Why did I not follow my impulse to 
go far away from this gul, who I felt at 
the yory first meeting would become 
dangerous to my peace 1 " 

" That resource stands always at yoi 
command, and can be employed at any 
moment." The Doctor returned to 
reading, and a quarter of an hour elapsed 
without any worda being exchanged. 



" You must in some way manage it so 
that I can get an entrance into that 
house," said Constantin. 

" What you now demand is impossible. 
Tou have, however, one way, and that 
is to send your steward there with the 
word that you yourself desire to make 
out the new lease." 

" That would n't answer. My incognito 
is then destroyed. Will not your patient 
soon be well 'i " 

" In a week or so she can be consid- 
ered perfectly recovered." 

" You go there to-morrow at the usual 

"Yes." 

" Good night I " Constantin went 
towards the room at the right. 

" One word, Herr Baxon. Pru Smidt 
stands in arrears for the last year's rent." 

"Well, what then?" 

" You can claim it whenever you 
choose." 

" Do you think that I wish to bai^in 
about the girl 1 " asked Constantin, 
proudly, 

" 1 wish you a good-night," replied the 
Doctor, smiling. He made a deep bow and 
left the saloon. 

" Infernal spirit," muttered Constantin,; 
and went to his own room, 



The nest day the Doctor did not 
receive a little billet of a few lines, but a 
letter, together with a set of Schiller's 
Works for Skuldfrid. 

When the Doctor bade her adieu, he 
presented the books with these words, — - 

"Here is, 'Don Carlos,' by Schiller, 
■which you desired to read. I hope you 
will be entertained by it ; but allow me to 
advise you that you no more believe in 
beautiful words than in splendid fireworks. 
Poets and lovers are rich in phrases." 

The laat sentence was pronounced with 
a strong emphasis, and drove the blood 
to Skuldfrid's chocks. When she was 
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left 1 ne ate hastened to 

c nt ts f the book, and found in it the 

f 11 wing 1 tter : — 



" Yon will most assuredly 
at what I now write, when you find that 
I boldly ask you a q^uestion, which I as 
boldly reciuire you to answer frankly. 
You smile, and think, — I do not trouble 
myself about what he demands. One 
moment, I pray, and I will prove to you 
that you mmt break the silence which 
you ha,ve so far persistently maintained. 

"When aiicident brought yon and me 
together, it must have been because /aie, 
the commander of chance, so determined. 
What mfluence you are to have on my 
life, I do not know. I cannot even give 
a name or a decided form to the interest 
you have awakened in me. I have only 
one thing clear to me, that it is a joy to 
think of you, to be in your vicinity, or to 
regard you from a distance. I know also 
that the sight of you, when I have ridden 
or passed by your home unobserved, has 
been sufficient for me, and that I do not 
desire any approach between us. As 
certain as this is a truth, so certain is it 
that I have suffered from seeing at your 
side a person who is neither your father 
nor your brother. 

" Do not think that I envy this man his 
happiness. To envy him I should have 
to hold you dear, and for this I do not 
know you sufficiently; but it has been 
my pleasure to think you free as a bird ; 
and it is a torment to me when it is said, 
'This man is destined to become her 
mate.' 

"Would you know why'! Our short 
a«c[iiaintanco is so singular, and your 
whole manner so unlike that of all other 
women, that you appear to me like a rose 
which has been allowed to grow up in, 
the midst of a forest, a stranger to the 
flower-beds of the garden, the frittering 
of the butterflies, and the restraint of the 
espalier. You are a child of nature, 
^orant of all the wickedness of the 



world, its false ideas and its ridiculous 
prejudices ; but, on the contrary, gifted 
with a cultivated mind, aa innocent heart, 
and a poetic soul. In short, you are, to 
my understanding, a union of nature, 
truth, and ctilture, with the happy and 
open character of a child. There is some- 
thing fascinating to me in thinking of 
you in this way. I desire nothing more 
than to retain this beautiful vision. 
Then comes your manly companion, like 
a dark shadow, to obscure the bright 
picture. 

" Yesterday I was told, she is intend- 
ed to become Professor Aberney's bride. 
Well, what could I have to say against 
this f Nothing. But you were then no 
longer my charming vision, but a woman 
■who will marry. 

"What then do I want? I wish to 
obtain from you a confirmation or denial 
of this report. Four words is all I ask 
of you ; and this is very little, if through 
them, you can give peace to my disturbed 
heart. It would bo cruelty to rcfuso 
them. Whatever your answer may bo, 
I shall always remain at a respectful 
distance. But if you should preserve 
silence, I might attempt to approach 
you in some way in your mother's 

" I am, alas I a peculiar combination of 
good and evil qualities. Do not arouse 
the latter through a refusal, I beg of 
you, Eeturn 'Don Carlos' to-morrow 
morning, and enclose in it the words I 
desire. 

" Yesterday I was several times 
tempted to make a call on your mother ; 
but the fear of displeasing you withhold 
me. Should I really have displeased 
you by so doing 1 This question is most 
respectfully asked you by 

" LOTHARD." 

It was the first time he had signed a 
narae to what he wrote, and Skuldfrid 
looked at it as if she could scarcely take 
her eyes from it. Her first thought was, 
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" I ought to show my good friend this 
letter, and ask him whether I ehould 
reply." She began to lai^h- right heart- 
ily ■when she remembered the woirds 
there, that she should become Abemey'e 
wife ; and she concluded not to say a 
word to her friend, but quite simply to 
reply to the question asked. 

Fifteen quills wei-e cut, tried, and pro- 
nounced bad. The aisteenth was con- 
sidered good enough to write with ; but 
now it became a terrible puzzle, whether 
she should answer the question in foiir 
words, or whether she ought not rather 
to express herself a little more circum- 
stantially. Besides, in the last part of the 
letter was another question which must be 
answered. At last, after she had scrib- 
bled her own name over a whole sheet of 
paper to convince herself thoroughly 
that the pea was good, she wrote these 
lines : — 

" One can think very, very much of a 
teacher, without being obliged to marry 
him. Professor Abemey would by no 
means wish to have au inexperienced 
child for his wife. I should be very 
sorry if you made a visit to Ektorp. My 
mother never receives any stranger. 

"Farewell, thanks for all your sym- 
pathy." 

Skuldfrid read through her reply a 
dozen times before she folded it ; she 
then sealed the little billet with a wafer 
and wrote upon it, "Monsieur Lothard," 
after which she laid it in " Don Carlos." 

That afternoon Abcrney did not come. 
He had written a few words to Skuldfrid, 
saying that he had gone to Abo for. a 
few days. 

In the morning, when the Doctor 
called on Skuldfrid, she was extremely 
embarrassed, and when she handed him 
the book, at his departure, she could not 
look up. He took it without changing 
muscle of his face or uttering a word of 
surprise that the book had boon read 
quickly. 



When Wagner's carriage drew up in 
Kronobro Court, before the Doctor's 
entrance, he was met by Constantin's 
valet, who requested him to go up to the 
Baron immediately. When he entered 
the saloon, Constantin, or Lothard, as we 
will hereafter call our hero, cried out to 
him, — 

" Have you brought the book back 1 " 

"Yes." The Doctor bowed politely 

d gave it to him. 

Lothard rather snatched than took it 
from the Doctor's hand, saying, — 

You will dine with us to-day, will 
you not t " 

" I shall have the honor." 

Whether Lothard heard the answer or 
not is uncertain, for he had already left 
the room. 

" My opinion was then perfectly cor- 
rect," thought the Doctor. "At the 
very first meeting with the young girl 
he became enamored, though he shrunk 
from making her his victim. Bab t A 
Russian does not entertain such scruples 
longer than twenty-four hours ; but this 
time his desires will meet a violent oppo- 
sition ; and if I rnanage my cards rightly, 
his passion shall only betray him into 
repeated meanness until — until — well, 
well, the proud and haughty Canitz shall 
one day repay me for all that his family 
has done." 

While hatred played the dictator in 
the Doctor's breast, an entirely opposite 
feelir^ ruled in Lothard's. Shut in his 
cabinet, he hastily opened the book and 
took the letter from it^ He looked at the 
little folded paper which contained words 
that had the power to bitterly wound or 
highly rejoice the owner of millions. So 
insigniiieant in its outer appearance, it 
could do him a harm fi^m which his 
gold could not absolve him, or bestow a 
joy which his wealth could not procure. 
What an incomprehensible enigma life 
is t The person who possesses everything 
in abundance and material prosperity is 
often the poorest in actual happiness, 
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After Lotliard had contemplated the 
note a long time, he opened it. With 
anxious impatience he glanced through 
the few lines. How esti-omcly little, and 
yet how much did they contain ! 

Lively and impetuous in his nature, 
his impressions changed quioldy, although 
his Russian education made him out- 
wardly reserved. The habit of i-estrain- 
ing every inconsiderate expression had 
becoBie his second nature, so that Lo- 
thard seldom allowed himself those 
stormy outbursts of auger and joy which 
were in accordance with his character 
and diaiinguiahed him aa a youth. 

At the dinner-table he was particulai-ly 
animated, and jested with his compan- 
ions, the two young Russians and the 
Doctor, The iatter's smooth and smiling 
physiognomy became slightly overcast, 
when his glance fell upon Lothard's hand- 
some and beaming face. 

After the repast they all separated. 
The two Russian noblemen intended to 
go hunting, their ruling passion, and 
Lothard, as usual, took his ride on horse- 
back. The beautiilil, snow-white crea- 
ture had now for three weeks gone 
aad the same way daily, so that of itself 
it took the forest road which led to Ek- 
torp. At a little distance from the soli- 
tary place, Lothard jumped from the 
saddle and tied his horse to a tree, after 
which he bent his steps through the 
wood to his usual place of observation. 
He had not time to reach it, however ; 
for as he was about to pass the narrow 
lane which led to Elttorp (the lane at this 
point turned abruptly), he saw some 
comii^ along the road with slow and 
careful steps leaning on a cane. He 
stopped. He had recognized the objoct 
of his lively interest. Skuldfrid looked 
up, and she also stood still; for though 
they were yet at a considerable distance 
from each other, she knew the stranger 
again. At this movement of hers it might 
seem natural that Lothard, as an impa- 
tient lover, would rush forward, but in- 



stead of that he remained motionless as 
if he thus wished to inform Skuldfrid 
that he left her free to approach him or 
turn back After standing a few seconds, 
Skuldfrid continued her way and came 
towards him. At this movement of hera 
he advanced with hasty steps. When he 
stood before her, he raised bis cap re- 
spectfully, saying, — 

I thank you for not turning back 
when yon saw me. You would have 
given me to imderstand that you did 
not desire to meet me." 

I have the whole day desired that 
should once more bring our wa;^ to- 
gether," answered Skuldfrid smiling, and 
with a warm color on her cheeks. " In 
order to help destiny if possible to folfll 
my wish, I have to-day for the first time 
come out alone." 

The artless tone with which this was 
said threw Lotharii into actual embarrass- 
ment. The flatterii^ effect upon his 
self-love in her desiring to meet him was 
entirely lost. Did she not speak of it as 
the most natural thing in the world, in 
precisely the same manner as if it had 
been the question of a schoolmate or an 
old acquaintance! 

"And yet you stopped quite short 
whon you saw me," rejoined Lothard, who 
did not know exactly what to say. 

" That was quite natural. We were 
on the whole so little acquainted, that 
I was just considering — " Skuldfrid 
stopped and smiled as a child smiles 
when it intends to say something mis- 
chievous. 

"Considering what? How kind you 
had been to me to-day T' 

" no, but whether I ought not to be 
angry with you." 

"With me? And why?" 

"Because through your letters you 
have placed me in embarrassment." 

" I do not understand that. Will you 
not take my arm ? " 

Skuldfrid looked at him, then shook 
her beautiful head laughingly and said, — 
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" A FmniBh girl cannot Tery well lean 
on the arm of a Russian officer. That 
would be a hostile anpport." 

" Do you then conaider me as an 
enemy ^ " Lothard regarded these charm- 
ing features with a glance which showed 
that his feelings at least were not hostile. 

" Most certainly, all Russians are my 
enemies." 

"Allow EQe to believe that yon are 
jeatii^. It would indeed pain me if you 
spoke in earnest. Yes, I even venture 
to assert that you have to-day proven the 
■contrary." 
■ " In what manner r' 

" Through your goodness in — " 

" Answering your letter." 

"Precisely. Yon have thereby done 
a good deed, and proven that a Finnish 
girl can show mercy to an enemy." 

" That is something which we all ought 
to do, but which the Russian seldom 
does." 

" Pai'don me, but let us leave this sub- 
ject. You do not imagine how pwnfiil 

Skuldfrid stopped by a felled tree, 
which lay just at the edge of the road 
where it turned into the wood. She 
seated herself upon it, and said with a 
friendly look, while she extended her hand 
to Lothard, — 

" Excuse me if I have wounded you, 
and do not keep so strict an account of 
my frankness. I say what I think, with- 
out intending any harm," 

" What harm could you do, which 
would not be foi^^teii at the sound of 
your voice } " Lothard pressed the ex- 
tended hand slightly and then released it. 

"You said that you desired to meet 
me," resumed he. " To what may I as- 
cribe this happiness?" 

" In the first place, I had something 
which I have really desired to tell you 
for a long time ; aad nest, it was — curi- 
osity." 

" Curiosity 1" 

"Yes, decidedly. We have met but 



once, and since then you have written to 
me almost daily for three weeks. I 
ahoidd think that quite sufficient to ex- 
cite my curiosity. Consequently, I de- 
sired to see the person once more who 
had addressed me so assiduously." 

" This is the second time that you say 
'once more.' Does that signify that you 
desire afterwards to be rid of me 1 " 

"I have not thought about that; but 
I wish to say to you that — that — " 
Skuldfrid blushed. Lothard's conceit 
took her blush to his own advantage. 

" Speafe, I pray. Every wish of yours 
is a law for me." 

" Very well, then I desire that you do 
not write to me any more." 

"Doe t d pi as y ? L th d 
deep-set j w d d g 1 m 

ner as h fl dly gard 1 h H 

endeav d t d 1 d f ml tr 

rassme t t th q t b t 
Skuldfi 1 1 k 1 t h m p f tly 
strained h h w d ■ — 

"Not t all Th 1 tt h g 
me pie b t th wh h 

they h 1 t 1 t bl d m 

Besides y d t d 11 tl 11 
when y mp 11 d m t ply th e- 

fore," Sk Idi d 1 d h h d I ttl 
sideway nnd H d tv tl 1 

glance, y m t t t y 
I do not desue it. 

"Rest assured that you shall be 
obeyed." 

" Thank you." 

" But you must now show yourself 
magnanimous." 

"In what way V 

" You shall now and then, at this same 
time, rest here. I can then, as to-day, 
be able to speak a few words with you. 
Mark, that I leave it to you to give me 
this joy aparir^ly or generously as you 
please, if it be only once during my short 
stay in this place. Well, do you grant 
my prayer 1 " 

"Yes, I believe so." 

" Promise it to mo." 
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" Well, I promise." 

" Thank you." Lothard bowed in 
acknowledgment. 

The young people stiU eTiatted awMle, 
after which Skuldfrid rose to return home. 

" Am I not allowed to accompany you 
this time either ! " asked Lothard. " Has 
not our short interview been able to 
diminish the prejudice against my nation 
enough for you to take my arm ? " 

" How little you know my Finnish 
disposition, if you believe that any time 
or any circumstances can efface a preju- 
dice that I have once taken. I am, like 
my countrymen, stubborn in good as well 
as ill." 

"So you refuse to take my atTu?" 

"Yes!" 

"You are a very singular girl, with a 
frankness that sometimes startles." 

" la the uaiae of this frankness I now 
bid you adieu." 

" Then I cannot attend you ! " 

"No!" Skuldfrid rose. "The reason 
is, that I have not spoken of our acquaint- 
ance to any oue ; why I have not done 
it, I do not understand. I only know 
that it has been impossible for me to get 
the fact over my lips, and that in spite 
of my oft-repeated resolutions to mention 
it to my friend." 

"By your friend you probably mean 
some young companion ! " 

" no, it is — " Skuldfrid stopped 
abruptly. She remembered Lothard's 
letter, in which he had asked if Abemey 
was to be her husband. 

" Again you pause ; perhaps my ques- 
tion was impertinent!" Lothard's eyes 
flashed. 

"Ah no, it is your last letter that pro- 
duces this confusion, and makes me 
break down. My friend is Professor 
Ahemey," added she, with a certain em- 
phasis. " He has been to me a father 
and a teacher, and has treated me with 
so much kindness. I think a very great 
deal of him." 

" How much ho is to be envied ; but 



I will no longer detain you." Lothard 
raised his cap, and the nest moment he 

There was a certain something in his 
tone and glance that made a disagreea- 
ble impression on Skuldfrid ; she did not 
know why, but the recollection of it dis- 
turbed her. She would have liked to 
call him back to ask if she had said any- 
thing that wounded him. She walked 
up the lane with slow steps, wondering 
why he had left her so hastily. When 
she reached the house she met Annika, 
who had just returned from her work in 
the gardea 

"Dear child, where have you beenT' 
inquired the old servant, anxiously. "You 
have n't walked your foot all out of order, 
I hope. There is a letter for you from 
Professor Abemey. It came just now 
and is in your room." 

The letter announced that Abemey 
had gone to Abo to meet a Swede with 
whom he was to transact some important 
business. He was not to return to Junta 
before a couple of weeks. If Skuldfrid 
was uneasy before, then she became stUl 
more so at this intelligence. The post- 
script, however, contained the following 
lines, which drove away all anxious 
thoughts : — 

"When I return to Junta, I will bring 
a guest with me whom it will surely give 
you joy to see again. I mean Tage." 

Skuldfrid'a heart beat fast at the 
thought of meeting Tage, whom she had 
not seen for three years. Those two 
weeks would pass quickly, and then, 
then what a good time they should have. 
Her face now beamed with joy- 

Bulwer says; "Nature has given a 
thick fur to those animals that are to 
live in a cold climate ; and those human 
beings who during their journey tbroiigh' 
life are destined to bear sorrow, she has. 
endowed with a cheerful and elastic tem- 
perament." So was it with Skuldfrid. 
Brought up in solitude, unaoquaiuted' 
with humanity, life, reality, and aU the 
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bitterness it conceals, ahe was a good and 
light-liearted child, who only tlii-ough 
Iiooks knew anything of that which trans- 
pired in the world. What she shonld 
one day become, how her character would 
develop itself, could only be seen when 
circumstances called into action the pow- 
ers that were now slumbering within her. 
Nature had given this child, who had 
grown up by the side of a gloomy and 
son-ow-laden mother, a fresh and joyous 
disposition, and her lonely and isolated 
childhood was passed in song and merry 
sports. She bad a strong and lively soul 
and a warm heart, without these q^ualiti 
being overshadowed by any sickly fancies 
or sentimental longings. Skuldfrid had 
vdreams it is true, but they were bright 
:and smiling, as her whole being. Her 
^!arly developed intellect had been better 
cultivated and informed by readii^ than 
is generally the case with girls of her age ; 
but it had not passed over to that pre- 
mature ripeness which makes the 
and heart seem old. Like all persons of 
a lively temperament Skuldfrid received 
impressions easily, but these seldom 
ercised any but a transient influence; 
and at the present period of her 
it would have been difficult to decide 
whether her feelings would be dependent 
on the impulse of the moment, or whether 
they would be strong, deep, and powerful. 
JTow she could pass instantly from sad to 
joyM thoughte. A trifle could trouble 
or make her glad. Her disposition was 
naturally joyous, and sad thoughts 
like light and passing clouds. 

The next morning the Doctor 
that the foot was entirely well, but that 
she should be careful not to strain it. 
He added with his affable smile, 

"My visits as a physician ai-e 
necessary ; but I hope that you ■will aUow 
me to inform myself occasionally how my 
patient is gettir^ along." 

Before Skuldfrid had time to reply, he 
bowed and left the room. 



Two days bad elapsed without Skuld- 
fi'id's leaving the place. She had worked 
diligently with her mother during the 
whole forenoon of the first day, and had 
■ead and translated as usual. Slie bad 
practised two full hours ; but when her 
lother asked her to sing several new 
mgs, she had replied, — 

" I cannot sing to-day." 

In the afternoon Fru Smidt took her 
work and withdrew to her own room, and 
Skuldfrid was considering whether to go 
down to the little building and set her- 
self to weaving ; but Annika deolai-ed her 
foot could not yet bear to work the tread- 
les. The result was that Skuldfiid spent 
the whole afternoon in filing up the 
flower-beds and pots, in the garden, etc. 
As it grew towards evenii^ her eyee flew 
over these beds to the forest road which 
could be seen from the garden ; but there 
was no living creature visible. When 
Skuldfrid, late in the evening, after all 
others had retired, sat by the window 
looking out over the neighborhood, she was 
astonished to find that for the first time 
in her life the day seemed long. It cer- 
tajnly must have been the lonolinesa 
caused by Abemey's absence ; and yet it 
was not the form of the beloved teacher 
that returned continiially to her mind, 
but the handsome .and imp^sioned feat- 
ures of the stranger. 

The second day passed like the first, 
and seemed to Skuldfrid equally long ; 
although she was busy with hor doves, 
binte, and others of the feathered tribe 
that were under her pi-otection, which 
she had been so long unable to attend to. 
In spite of all these occupations, time 
seemed to loiter, and, what was worse 
still, she found everything she did tedious. 
The evening found her again by the open 
window, with her head leaning On her 
hand. She was just asking herself why 
she had kept so persistently within the 
gates of Ektorp these two days, without 
venturing outside. It was undoubtedly 
because the Doctor had forbidden her to 
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esort liereelf. She had arrived thus far 
in her self-esamination, when from the 
shore was heard a beautiful male Yoico 
which sang a very strange air resembling 
a people's song ; it was neither Swedish 
nor Finnish, but one which must have 
been composed under a more glowing 
alcy. Sknldfrid looked in the direction 
from whence the song came, ajid she 
saw a solitary rower in a boat which 
glided quite slowly over the mirror-like 
surface of the water. 

" It is he," thought Skuldfrid, and fol- 
lowed the boat with her eyes. The dis- 
tance was too great to distinguish the 
features ; but the whole figure indicated 
that it was none of the country people in 
the neighborhood, even if the song had 
not already done so. 

Even after the boat had disappeared 
behind a projecting point, the retreating 
tones still met Sknldfrid's ear; and long 
after they had died away they re-echoed 

The following day when the even 
ing approached, Sknldfrid wandered out 
through the gates and toward the forest 
i-oad. She had no sooner turned off from 
the lane, than Lothard, with head 
covered, stood before her, 

" You have been very cruel,'' said 
" to doom me to such a long waiting, 
had hoped that your goodness would 
speak in my behalfl" 

" But it is only two days since we met," 
said Skuldfrid, smiling. 

" Only, do you say ^ Well, for you who 
have not dared to appear outside the gati 
for fear of meeting me, the time may 
have been short." The tone was a little 
bitter, and the eyes looked darkly upon 
the young girL 

"To speak the truth, I must confess 
that these days have appeared to me very 
long. I have thought of you a great 
deal during this time." 

Lothard's hrow lightened. 

" How kind you are to say that." 

" And why should I not say it t " Sknld- 



frid looked at him with s 

that completely scattered the delightftil 

illusions self-love had just created. "I 

ve desired to ask you why you looked 

displeased when we last separated. I 
should certainly have called you ba«k to 
ask you the reason, had you not left me 

suddenly. Now I should like to know 
very much what occasioned your change 
of manner." 

Is it actually necessary for mc to tell 
you that ? " 

Certainly, when I ask you." 
And yet if you reflect upon the sub- 
ject of our conversation, you ought to 
find the key to the enigma." They 
walked slowly along the road. 

" No, I tndy do not understand what 
could have made you displeased." 

"Not displeased, that is not the right 
word ; but sad, I felt — Never mind what 
I felt. As long as you do not gue^ the 
cause, then spare me from tellii^ it." 

"As you please. I will not trouble 
you with questions, especially as you now 
seem to be better disposed." 

"And even if I were the contrary, 
what would you care t " 

" Very much. It would trouble me. 
I cannot bear to have any one angry with 
me." 

"Any one ; but if that one is a person 
as wholly indifferent to you aa I am.? " 

"You are not indifferent to me." 

" No, I am something far worse, I aia 
a hated Russian." 

Skuldfrid stopped abruptly and looked 
at him, saying in a serious voice, — 

"Why remind me of that? I have 
during these days completely forgotten 
it." 

" So much the more reason for my re- 
minding you of it." 

Skuldfrid resumed her walk, and Lo- 
thard continued in a calm and earnest 
voice, — 

" If you entertain any kind feeling for 
me, I do not desire that it shall grow up 
under forgetfulness of the het that I be- 
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long to a hated nation. I should then 
always stand in danger of losing it as 
Boon as you remembered what I am. It 
would then be the same with me as now. 
Ton would instantly become dissatisfied, 
and it is better that you are never other- 
wise. I will not win your faYor through 
disguise, I value it too highly for that." 

A pause ensued. Skuldfrid walked 
with her eyes cast down, and Lothard 
regarded her attentively. Finally 
turned her lace toward him, saying, - 

" It is true that I heartily detest the 
Eussisms ; that I should be very unhappy 
if I was obliged to live in Russia, 
rounded by that people ; but that does 
not prevent one from finding among them 
persons with whom it is a pleasure to as- 
sociate and who are entitled to respect." 
" Tell me, is your hatred to my coun- 
trymen national, or has it some private 
cause 1" At this question he examined 
her sharply. 

" I have imbibed it with my mother's 
milt, and as far back as I can remember, 
the word 'Eussian' has to me signified 
evil. When I was twelve years old a 
little personal occurrence strengths ed 
my deep-rooted aversion , a d all th ^^ 
considered, I am actually s 7 se 1 that I 
can see and talk with yo w tho t re 
pugnance." 

" And yet the discovery that I was a 
Eussian made such a disagi'eeable impres- 
sion upon you that the result was a 
sprained foot. I shall always have upon 
my conscience the weeks of pmn which 
you endured in conaequence. Do you 
not wish to sit down 1 From this hill 
we have a view of the beautiful lake." 

He ofiered Skuldiiid his hand to assist 
her; but she jumped across tho ditch 
without his aid. 

Lothard followed her ; and when they 
had stood a moment looking at the lake, 
which could bo seen through an opening 
in the wood, the conversation passed 
gradually from Finland to othei- countries, 
which Lothard as a naval ofQcer had 



ted, and which he deeeribed in vivid 
colors. They had both seated themselves 
under a large tree, whose lusuriant crown 
softly shook its foliage above their heads. 
Skuldfrid listened with intense interest 
to the description of Italy. In an ani- 
mated and brilliant manner Lothard 
spoke of an evening in Venice when he 
made a trip to the Lagoon, while the 
s sang one of those glowing 
songs which characteriaed the Southern 
peopla 

" Then it was there that you learned 
the song you sung last evening," remarked 
Skuldfrid. 

This girl was certainly destined to 
throw Lothard into confusion. He had 
from delicacy and to relieve her from any 
embarrassment refrained from indicatii^ 
by a word that lie had seen her ; and 
now she spoke of his song precisely as if 
she had heard it in company. He re- 
plied, however, i 
Yes it was . 
js I heard ii 
Sing it onci 
the words." 

" They, like the song, are Italian." 
"Ah I you mean perhaps that I 
sliould not understand them 1" Skuldfrid 
laughed. " You ai-e wrong, I have learned 
Italian." 

"You? And of whom?" Lothard 
looked at her with surprise. 

" Of my good friezid, Unple Aberney." 
" He 1 " Lothard's countenance changed 
instantly, and he said coldly : " The 
Professor imdoubtedly sings lar better 
than I can, and therefore you will excuse 
me from granting your wish." 
Skuldfrid looked at him. 
" Now you arc again changed." 
Lothard passed his hand over his fore- 

"I desire that you may not observe 
how painful certain things are to me." 

" Was it my i-eijnesting you to sing 
that was painful 1 If so, we will speak 
of it no more. I am so acci^tomed to 



one of the many gondolier 

a Vonico," 

3 more, so that I can hear 
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espresH all that I desire, that jou must 
not pay any attention to it. Your aong 
was 80 wonderfully beautiful, that I 
would gladly have heard it once more." 

" Does Professor Ahemey sing ? " , 

" He sing I " exclaimed Skuldfrid, in a 
tone as if he had aaked a perfectly use- 
lesiS or idle question. " He who has such 
a fine and powerful voice ! Aunt Sara 
says that he has been celebrated for hia 
compositions and his singing." 

" That man then posse^es all possible 
talents and attributes, said Lothard, 
with an ironical smile. " With your 
permission we will not speak about him 
any more." 

" And why not ? I do not imderstand 

" So much the better. Have you al- 
ready forgotten the question in my let- 
ter T 

Skuldfrid could not possibly reft-ain 
from laughing as she remembered it, so 
ridiculous did it appear to her that any 
one could think that Abemey, her fa- 
therly friend, conld become her husband. 
Skuldii'id'B ringing laugh drove away the 
dark thoughts in Lothard's soul. 

" Have I not answered your question^ 
And besides, it is so extremely ridiculous, 
that I do not understand how you can 
return to it." 

The converaation was soon brought 
back to Italy, and the time flew swiftly 
by. When tjje sun disappeared behind 
the wood, Skuldfrid bade the stranger 



After that day Skuldfirid took a. walk 
every afternoon, and soon these rambles 
extended as far as Junta to see Aunt 
Sara, who now felt esoeedingly loneb 
she no longer had her dear nephew to 
fret at. Skuldfrid was especially wel- 
come, and the old lady could not treat 
her too kindly. Chance so ordered it, 
that the young girl met the stranger in 
all her promenades, Mid every time they 



separated she had < 
and lovely quality in him. True, ha 
seemed at times inexplicably ohaageable 
in his manner. From being joyous and 
sportive, he could become dark and 
gloomy, and then he spoke with a cer- 
tain bitter scorn that tormented Skuldfrid. 
These ebullitions of a changed state of 
mind occurred always if Skuldfrid hap- 
pened to mention either Aberney's or 
Tage's name ; otherwise he was briUiant 
and entertaining, and possessed a faculty 
of comprehending and deacril)ing every- 
thing from a poetic point of view. In 
hia manner he was respectftil and some- 
times retiring. It was evident that he 
was afraid to approach her in any famil- 
iar mjmner. The three weeks Abemey 
expected to be away had thus passed 
without Skuldfrid's remarking it, so 
quickly had they flown. It was a beau- 
tiM Saturday afternoon in July when 
she walked over to Junta to surprise 
Aunt Sara with some splendid strawber- 
ries, cultivated and picked by Skuldfrid 
hei^elf. As usual, the stranger met heir 
at the turn of the road. 

"Do you know what I was thinking 
ofl" asked she. 

" No, but I hope you will tell mc." 

"Well, it is now almost two months 
since we first met, and yot I neither 
know your name nor who you arc. 1 
have never happened to think of this 
until to-day." 

" And why just to-day t 

"Because I heard Annika mention the 
odious name of the owner of Kronobro." 

" Odious name, did you sayi " 

"Yes, it is hateful to me, because it 
revives the memory of an insult. But 
do not let us talk about it. My mother 
and my spiritual teacher have taught me 
that we ought to foigive and forget all 
injuries. This is however somewhat dif- 
ficult for me to do, for when I think 
of—" 

"Canitz," saidLothard, with a peculiar 
sharpness in his voice. 
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" Yes ! In short, his name reminded 
me that yon were visiting at Kronobro, 
and that I did not yet know whether 
you were the giiest of the owner or the 
Doctor." 

" Do you actually wish to know who 
lamV 

" Yes, most assuredly." 

"But if I asked to be excused from 
telling you for the present, what would 
you then aay 'i " 

" That I Itnow it already." 

"Indeed!" Lothaid could not hinder 
tl^e blood from rushing to his cheeks, 

" I have had a visit from the Doctor 
to-day, and he let me know it. The Doc- 
tor told me," continued Skuldfrid, that 
there were two Eussian officers visiting 
at Kronobro. One of them was named 
Lothard Gurtzekow." Skiddfrid laughed. 
" Do you not see, I know all about your 

" But remember, in case it should be 
necessary, that it is not I who told you 
that." Lothard said this with earneat- 

" yes, I vrill not forget it. But I 
have read in a hook called ' Eulcs of 
Good Breeding ' that it was impolite not 
to be introduced before one addresses a 

" Yea, in society ; but our acquaint- 
ance has been formed under God's open 
sky, and this makes a great difference. 
If I have committed the impropriety of 
not introducing myself to you, then you 
have done precisely the same. You have 
never told me who you are." 

"You know." 

" True, but not through you. Still I 
do not yet know your given name." 

" Very well, I will be more polite than 
you." Skuldfrid stopped and made a deep 
obeiaancs before the young man, saying, 
"I have tho honor to present to you 
Skuldfrid Siaidt." 

"Skuldfrid, Skuldfrid," repeated Lo- 
thard, as if the name had struck him, 
and at tho same time awakened a painful 



memory. " Yes, now I remember. You 
have actually that singular name ; that 
name, which sounded ao strange to me 
tho first time I heard it." 

" And when was that ? " 

"0, I once heard it called by some 
one !" anawered Lothard. Then he added, 
interrupting himself, "For whom do you 
intend these berries 1" 

Skuldfrid told him that she Iiad culti- 
vated them and was now taking them to 
Aunt Sara. The conversation now came 
upon indifferent ground, and turned for 
a moment upon flowers. At the cross- 
road which led to Jimta, Lothard stopped. 
He threw himself on the grass to await 
Skuldfrid's return. The thoughts which 
occupied the young man must have been 
anything but agreeable, for an expres- 
sion of deep melancholy rested upon his 
features. At last Skuldfrid again ap- 
peared, beamii^ with joy. Lothard went 
to meet her. 

" How glad you look ! " said he. " You 
certainly must have received some very 
agreeable news in exchange for your 
strawberries," 

"You have guessed right. To-morrow 
my friend and Tage are coming home. 
I shall be ao glad to see them again ! " 

Lothard answered not a word, but 
walked silently at her side. Skuldfrid, 
who expected in vain that he woiUd say 
something, asked at last, as he continued 
his silence, — 

."Are you again diapleaaedi Admit 
that you must always be so for a httle 
while dui-iug our short meetings ? " 

"I am' not displeased, and least of all 
with yOTi ; but there are certain things 
which lead me sometimes into painful 
thoughts. So, for example, when you 
with eyes beaming with joy speak of your 
affection for Professor Abemey and his 
son, I think upon myaolf and my poverty. 
I have 110 one who rejoices at my arrival 
or sorrows at my departure. I have scarce- 
ly a dog who is attached to me with af- 
fection. I feel something like envy towards 
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Again they walked silently at each 
other's aide. Sknldfrid looked serious. 
As they were abo\it to descend b. hiU, 
Lotbard said, — 

"Sit down here a moment. You will 
be so much engaged with your friends, 
that I shall most probably not have the 
joy of seeing you for a long time." 

Sknldfrid seated herself. Lothard took 
Lis place at a little distance from her, 

"In a few weeks I shall leave this 
place," said he. 

"You are then going to St. Peters- 
bm^J" Sknldfrid asked this question 
with averted face. 

" I do not know ; I only know that I 
cannot stay here." 

"And why not '! " 

"Canita is then obliged to lea\e " 

" And you must go with j our friend 1 " 

"Yes. You call him my fiiend, (uid 
you are right, he is assuiedly the only 
one I have." Lothard smiled bitterly, 
adding : " But even his aftcctiort for me 
is not worth much " 

" That man probahly loves no one but 
himself," returned Sknldfrid. 

" I believe you do him injustice. He 
loves himself least of all, and is, Bke me, 
weary of hfe and himself." 

" But juat now before we separated you 
did not seem to look at life with such 
weary eyes." 

" I then foi^ot life for j/ou. When I 
walk by your side, talking of indifferent 
matters, I forget everything in the plf 
ure of the moment, and I then desire to 
enjoy undisturbed the brief season which 
constitutes the sunbeams in my dull sky 



I then feel that life might be beautiful 
ven for me. The sight of you has be- 
ome a need of my nature. I fancy my- 
If to be a better man when I am with 
you, when I hear the sound of your voice 
nd your ringing laughter. Do not be 
stonished that every object which steps 
between you and me awakens bitterne^ 
n my soul. You have become dear to 
me, while I remain indifferent to you, or 
at the most a person that you regard 
with some kind feeling when none of 
those you love are present, and whom 
you will forget as soon as you meet 

" I do not know whether you mean 
what you now say," replied Sknldfrid, 
"but it seems as though you ought to 
understand tliat I have friendship for 
you, when I liko to be with you and feel 
regret when I do not see you. Why can 
we not say to each other what we both 
know and feel, that we are friends ? " 
Sknldfrid extended her hand to him with 
an inexpressibly gentle smile, adding : 
" If you have no other friend, then you 
at least possess one in me." 

Lothard hesitated to take her hand, 
but at last did so. 

" I believe you hesitate to take my 
hand as a friend 1 " said Sknldfrid, 

" Friendship between a Eu^ian and a 
Finnish girh Friendship between you 
and me. You a girl of seventeen, I a 
man of twenty-three." 

"Well, what do you wish? I cannot 
possibly regard you as a Russian, and 
the fact of our both being young does 
not prevent us from being friends % " 

"Almost," murmured Lothard; but 
added directly with a firm voice, 
" though at this moment it seems to me 
impossible that I could be yoni ftiend, I 
win trj to mike the impossible prasible 
Ah, you smiJe and look at rae quite as 
tonished \ ou ate too little ftmdiar 
With human iiatuie to understand me , 
but I ViiU this iftemicn tell you ■^ome 
thmg which will prove to you that my 
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regard has not sprung from an ignoble 
heart. That I to-day met your offer of 
friendship with hesitation and apparent 
coldneas wae beoatiae I had made myself 
a solenm promise never to use your con- 
fidence and inexperience to my own ad- 
vantage. You do not imagine the danger 
that ft friendship between a young man 
and a young girl contains for both. I 
cannot make you luideratand how pre- 
cious yours is to me, and yet I have the 
courage to say, consider well ; if yon 
wish to take back the friendly words, do 
it I shall never ask of you anything 
but kind feeling. Mark, to-day I can 
act as I do, to-morrow it may be impos- 
sible." 

Skuldfrid had never seen him so fine 
and noble as at this moment. His look 
rested upon her with an expression eo 
serious, and at the same time so tender, 
that it peneti-ated her very soul. Skuld- 
frid reached him both hands, saying with 
the enthusiasm of youth, — 

" You may care for my friendship or 
not, but it is yours. You may remain 
near me or travel far away, but I shall 
still be your friend as long as my heart 
heats." 

" Thanks ! " Mtered Lothard. He 
pressed her himds and then dropped 
them, murmuring ; " God protect you, 
you are an angel ; and may he assist me 
never to occasion you any grief" 

At the same instant a hoarse grating 
laugh wae heard above Skuldfrid's head. 
She sprang up iHghtened, and Lothard 
grew pale, but recovered himself imme- 
diately and said, — 

" It was a magpio, which sung its 
evening song." 

They now walked homeward. 



While Lothard and Skuldfrid were 
walking between Junta and Ektorp, a 
tHe-drtke of quite another character 
occurred at Kronobro between Dr. 



and the steward of the estate, 
Herr Scheinditige. During the years 
that the young owner of Kronobro had 
away, Dr. Wagner had been ap- 
pointed by him to reside there as master 

Wagner's well-known disinterested char- 
acter had induced the General to invest 
him during his lifetime with the "rdle 
of authority " in his absence, because, aa 
he expressed it, one could never count 
upon a steward's honesty, if he was left 
without a watchful eye over him. Al- 
though Lothard did not trouble himself 
much about his steward's integrity, he 
had, however, according to the General's 
once espressed wish, commissioned Wag- 
ner to be muster in his absence, and to, 
see that the dependants had nothing to 
complain of This was a charge which 
Wagner willingly accepted, and for 
many reasons. He was by nature proud 
and imperious. These two qualities, 
which he bad been obliged to suppress 
all his life, were now gratified in seeing 
all the subjects of the estate, from the 
lowest to the steward himself, treat him 
with the same deference as if he had been 
the rightful proprietor. On the (ither 
hand, there was in this man's singular 
character an inborn love for the people, 
a true interest in their welfare, and a 
sincere desire to render the position of 
the lower classes more endurable. Wag- 
ner was humane and compassionate 
towards his fellow-creatures so long as 
his own interests and passions did not 
step between. When nothing excited 
thisse, he was an honorable man in the 
full significance of the word, and would 
probably have remained such in all his 
dealings, had not a deep-seated hatred to 
Eussia, and the Canitz family in pnrticn- 
iar, engendered and nourished from his 
youth upward a feeling of undying 
revenge, which set in motion all the 
demons in his nature. Endowed with a 
superior intellect, keen power of observa- 
tion, and conseq^uently a good under- 
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standing of human character and the 
individual propensities with which he 
came in conta^, he had during his 
subordinate position been able to conceal 
beneath an humble and submisgive exte- 
rior both his wounded pride and his pas- 
sionate hatred. He had made himself 
the confidant of his greatest enemy, and 
so played his r6le with General Canitz, 
that the latter entrusted him with the 
education of the heir to the princely 
Canita estates. Hia influence over 
Lothard had been all powerful and was 
so still in all that pertained to outward 
conditions. If the Doctor said such and 
such changes ought to be made, this or 
that tenant oiight to pay a higher or lower 
rent, etc., then Lothard always replied, 
' You understand that matter better than 
I do, act as you think beat.' And in 
all these respects the Doctor deserved 
unlimited confidence ; but he was not so 
couscieatious when it concerned the 
young man's moral interests. 

During the time they both stayed at 
the German University, Wagner had 
endeavored with a singularly well-studied 
skill to implant the seeds of all possible 
vice in the youth's heart, preaching to 
him the doctrine of enjoyment and 
deriding his naturally exalted ideas. In 
the years of youth one prefers pleasiu-e ; 
and aa Wagner always knew how to pro- 
cure it for him, he actually becarae more 
Lothard's friend than his mentor. Wag- 
ner would certtonly have succeeded in 
making of the fiery, impulsive, and richly 
gifted boy a dissolute, bad man, had not 
an inexplicable chance awakened Lothard 
from hia blind confidence in the Doctor, 
and instilled in its stead a deep distrust 
of his foi-mer tutor. This change had 
been so sudden that the Doctor racked 
his brain in vain to discover ivom whence 
it had originated. He only knew that 
Lothard, the nest day after the one 
on which he had maltreated Tage and 
Skuldfrjd, was unlike himself, and that 
he had eagerly procured Wagner the 



place he now occupied, and woidd not 
hear of the Doctor's following him to 
St. Petersburg. 

After this explanation of conditions we 
will return to the conversation between 
the steward and the Doctor. 

We find the latter in his elegant li- 
braiy reclining in an easy-choir ; before 
him on a table lay some accounts. Herr 
Scheindinge, a man of about fifty, with a 
smiling eipresaion, was seated in a chair 
opposite Wagner. He eat on the extreme 
edge, as if he had not dared to seat him- 
self fully, for fear of displeasing the all- 
powerfu! physician who at this moment 
looked anything but mild and gracious. : 

" I have had my secretary go through 
your accounts," said the Doctor sharply, 
" and do not find any mention of that 
invoice of grain which was sent to Abo 
shortly before the Baron's arrival." 

" No grain was then sent from Erono- 
bro to Abo," answered Scheindinge boldly, 

" Was there not 1 What grain was it 
that was sent off on such and such a date V 

The Doctor looked at the steward with 
a sharp glance. 

" It was Baron F 's at Umbotrask." 

" Ah, indeed ! " . 

The Doctor reached out hia hand and 
took a letter that lay on the table. He 
handed it to the steward, saying, — 

"Kead that aloud to me !" 

When Herr Scheindinge opened the 
letter and cast his eye at the signature, 
he became deadly pale. 

" You grow pale. Well, Herr Schein- 
dinge, how do you think it wiU go with 
your position as steward?" 

"Herr Doctor, in merey do not make 
me miserable ! " exclaimed the trembling 
steward, clasping hia hands. He had let 
the letter fall on the floor. The Doctor 
bent down and picked it up, saying as he 
slowly folded it, — 

" You have thus robbed your master 
of a hundred barrels of grain. That ia 
proven, I have twice warned you against 
swindling and dishonesty ; but you seem 
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to have thought you could contiuue with 
impunity ; and not enough with this, you 
have now begun to practise your dishon- 
esty on a large scale. You ought to have 
known me better, and to understand that 
I am not disposed to let my master he 
cheated by such a rascal as you any 
longer. Twice before when you were de- 
tected, your wife's intercession made me 
retfun you in your place, I have only 
taken the precaution to have all your 
actions closely watched. You know my 
sagacity and ought to have been on your 
guard." 

■ Now followed a sccno of prayers and 
explanations on the steward's pait, but 
they were met by the Doctor with a 
fi-igid contempt. The result of it all was 
that Scheindinge had to sign an acknowl- 
edgment that he had purchased from 
his master such and such an amount of 
grain, which should be charged to his 
account. After this was arranged, 
Doctor said, as he put the accusing letter 
in his pocket, — 

" For the present I will not say any- 
thing about it to the Baron, but will let 
it depend upon how you behave. Mean- 
while you are in my power, and unless 
you wish to make yourself perfectly mis- 
erable, take care that I do not find any 
more proofs agaiiwt you." 

Scheindinge declared that the Doctoi^'s 
clemency would change him into an hon- 
est and conscientious man. As his prot- 
estations did not seem to come to an 
end, the Doctor interrupted him summa- 
rily with the words, — 

"You need not declare anything, for 
I do not believe you. I shall have you 
watched closely, and at the smallest 
delinquency you will be discharged 
given up to the law. Now to another 
matter. Has the widow at Ektorp paid 
her last year's rent 1 " 

" No, you ordered me not to demand 
it of her, biit to await the Baron's arrival, 
when you, Herr Doctor, intended to 
speak to her about it." 



That is true. You shall meantime 
remind her of the rent, and ask her when 

e can pay it." 

" Do you wish me to fix any time for 
the payment V 

Wagner pondered a moment. He 
seemed to be calculating what might 
transpire, and what moment would be 
most fitting to place Fru Smidt in distress. 
Finally he said, — 

"0 no, drive over there to-morrow 
and give her a polite reminder, asking 
her to tell you herself when she can pay 
it. Remind her besides, that the time 
for the renewal of the contract is near 
at hand." 

The Doctor dismissed the steward, who 
left the room, bowing humbly. When 
he was gone the Doctor touched a hand- 
bell and a little invisible door near a 
bookcase opened. A man somewhat 
older than the Doctor, with a meagi-e 
and scarcely agreeable countenance, 
showed himself. He was clad entirely 
in black, and walked stooping. 

"What news from AboV inquired 
Wagner, without turning round. He 
knew from the sound that the thin gen- 
tleman was in the room. The Doctor 
sat with his back turned to the person 
who had entered. The latter advanced 
with noislesa steps and stood behind 
Wagner's chair when he answered, — 

"They have to-day left Abo and ai-e 
on their way here." 

" So. And the correspondence ? " 

" Is eschanged." 

" Good I Are they looked upon with 
s\xspicionr' 

" Yes ! All letters will hereafter be 
opened." 

"Without any one's surmising from 
whence the denunciation comes?" 

" Without any one's siirmising it." 

"How was the exchange of letters 



t" 

"Through me." 

" Then I am calm." The Doctor 
stood up and turned towards the thin 
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man clad in black. With his hand resting 
on the back of a chair, he regarded him 
while ho continued ; " I believe, my 
dear Worzkow, that the journey to Abo 
has made you still leaner than before. 
Have you been able to ascertaia why 
Abemey went there so suddenly^ " 

"The occasion is a bankruptcy; the 

A ska firm has failed. Tho Professor 

had money invested with this hoiise. He 
loaea no inconsiderable amount by tberci," 

" How much should you think 1 " 

" Half hia fortune." 

The Doctor began to pace the floor. 
After A while he said, — 

" Have a stem and watchfiil eye upon 
the steward. Look thoroughly through 
his accounts, and seo that he does not 
extort frora the people." 

Herr Worzkow bowed and glided out 
as silently as ho had entered. 

The Doctor seated himself again at tho 
table, and began to examine the papers 
which lay there, with much attention. 
He remained thus until tho approach of 
twilight, when he heard a horse gallop into 
tho court-yard. Wagnor rose and went 
to the window. 

"Ah ba, he is now home ! " muttered 
the Doctor, whereupon he went into the 
adjoining room, exchanged hia wrapper 
for a black coat, and arranged his toilet 
a little. When this was done he went 
up to the saloon, but did not find Lothard 
there, A servant informed the Doctor 
that the Baron had shut himself up in 

" Could he already have suffered de- 
feat? " thought Wagner; "that is hardly 
possible. The girl ia altogether too lonely, 
and he too handsome not to make a 
favorable impression upon her. It would 
be stupid, if my skilfully conceived plan 
should come to naught, through some 
trick of chance." 

The Doctor could not continue his 
silent monologue, as he stood looking out 
of the window, for Lothard came into the 



"Ah, is that you. Doctor ! " exclaimed 
he. " But why is it so dark here ? Do 
you perchance love to muse in the twi- 
hght 1 " 

It was something rare to hear Lothard 
jest, and therefore the Doctor came to 
the \eiiy just conclusion that he was in 
an especial good-humor. 

" I have grown beyond the twilight," 
replied Wagnor. 

Lothard and the Doctor always spoke 
French together. 

" In that case 1 am surprised that you 
have not ordered lights." 

" Do you wish mo to ring *! " 

" If you please. You will then spare- 
me tho trouble of doing it. To be frank, 
I must confess that I am tired." Lothard 
threw himself upon a sofei. " Do you 
know. Doctor, I contemplate taldng a 
trip to Abo to-morrow ? " 

The Doctor was just on the point of 
ringing the bell, but at these words he 
put it back upon the table. 

"I believe you forget to ring," ex- 
claimed Lothard, laughing. " My journey 
seems to excite so great surprise in you, 
that it shines right through the darkness. 
What do you find in it so very wonder- 
ful r* 

" ^Nothing particularly wonderful. The 
journey comes so suddenly, that 's all." 

"What do you want me to dol It is 
tedious here, especially since my two 
comrades have decided to leave." 

The servant came in to light tho can- 
delabras. Lothard ordered cigars and 
wine. He lay stretched out on the sofa, 
humming a tune. The Doctor had taken 
an easy-chair and stared with an indif- 
ferent air at the ceiling. 

"What are you thinking about, my 
dear Doctor!" asked Lothard quite sud- 

" I was thinking of a Bong that I heard 
to-day; precisely the same air you are 
now humming. It was sung by a voice 
whose equal I have never heard." 

" And how came you to hear it f Here 
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in thia wilderness it seema quite incredi- 
ble tliat you eould have heard this aria. 
It must have beea sung in your imagina^ 
tioii," said Lothard, jokingly. 

"Not at all. It was a young girl, 
■who with her wonderfully clear and 
melodious tones chained me motionless 
to the spot. It was an enchanting reve- 
lation," 

" I congratulate you ; but if it is not 
a secret, I should be most happy to 
know who the singer was. Some child 
of nature who I>inds the sheaves in tho 
field and sings Mozart's music , those two 
things do not go very well together ' 

"Neither have I atfirnied it, although 
it was in fact a child of natuio, but not 
engaged in binding sheaves " Tho Doc- 
tor smiled in his subtle w\y 

" You look 60 mysterious, my dear 
Doctor, that I perceive quite plainly your 
inteution of exciting my curiosity, some- 
thing which you will not succeed in doing 
to-day." 

"You mistake, that I wished it. You 
who ride that way so often must cer- 
tainly have heard the same song." 

"Which way do you meanr' Lo- 
thard now turned his head, 

" Past Ektorp." 

" Ah ! " Lothard rose half-way. " Docs 
the singer live in that neighborhood T' 

"Yes, at Ektorp." 

Lothard now sprang up, exclaiming 
with animation, — 

"Who do you meanV 

"My former patient I thought you 
had guessed it long ago. Have you for- 
gotten that you once tried to force her 
to sing for you ! " 

"Ah ! I had foi^otten the little sing- 

" I too had forgotten the cause of the 
scene with the children until to-day, 
when I passed by the little place and 
my attention was attracted by tho capti- 
vating tones." 

"How could jou BO catch them in 
going by r' 



"Kothing more easy. I intended to 
make a call on my patient, and as I went 
down to the gate with that purpose, I 
remained standing motionless, for from 
one of the open windows I heard a rav- 
ishingly beautiful voice which sang An- 
na's aria from Don Giovanni. It waa 
sung with that ardent expression which 
carries reason and feeling along with it. 
I could not possibly leave my place bo- 
fore the song had ceased; and when I 
met Mademoiselle Smidt, I said to her, 
that such a voice was intended for the 
stage, and — " 

"What, Doctor," exclaimed Lothard 
hastily, " you did not actually daro to 
utter to this innocent girl such an abomi- 
nable insult as that she should become a 
singer ^ " 

"In what does the insult consist, 
Herr Baron % " 

" In the very tho ght that she should 
sing for money, and before a wl le p 1 
lie. She, that simple and p e 1 ea -ted 
child of nature, t ea 1 the b iled b ards 
of a theatre '." L th rd t egan to walk 
the floor. 

The Doctor answe cd sm 1 Tiyl — 

"Pure-hearted anl unco pt d we 
have all been once It o e of s re 
main so until ou de th is le ce 
ensued, which the Do tor b ke by s y 
ing : "Professor Abemoy who has been 
a distinguished s iij^e and is a composer 
of merit, has cult vated h s p>oi j es 
beautifid voice, and it would very much 
astonish mo if he did not intend to derive 
some benefit from it. It would bo a 
pity to shut up such a voice, and allow 
it to be buried here in Finland." 

Lothard'a fiice, just now so joyous, 
changed instantly. The Doctor con- 
tinued, without paying any heed to it, — 

" Ahemey is a man who stands above 
all petty prejudices, and he has proba- 
bly resiized fi'om the girl's childhood 
that she possessed a treasure in her 
voice which might procure her a fortune. 
This has induced him to give her the 
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careful musical education that she has 
received." The Doctor became silent. 

A servant came in with wino and ci- 
gars. Lothard filled a glass for himsell 
and emptied it at a single draught. 

" 1 heard from the pastor that the 
young Aberney is also very mnaictJ," 
resumed the Doctor. " There will be a 
groat musical time at Junta when father 
and son arrive." 

He now began to speak with biting 
wit about those innocent little musical 
arrangements, in which a young man 
sings with a, young girl until both have 
sung away their peace and their hearts. 
Then he proceeded to comment upon 
music teachers for young girls, who like 
Aberney are not yet old men, and who 
through their fatherly care make them- 
selves half-gods to their pupils. 

" This is a very cunning way to catch 
inexperienced hearts, and become abso- 
lute rulera over them," said the Doctor. 
■' Thus, for instance, I am fully convinced 
tliat Mademoiselle Smidt is governed 
entirely by her fatherly friend, Professor 
Aberney, and that he has far more influ- 
ence over her than her mother." 

Lothard was silent and continued to 
walk back and forth. The Doctor had 
with much skill succeeded ia rousing his 
worst, feelings and in kindling a wild 
jealousy in his breast. The peaceful and 
ineffably delightful impression which the 
conversation with Skuldftid had left upon 
him disappeared, and he accused himself 
of being & fool, an idiot, not to 1 
tried with ardor to win her heart, but to 
have allowed himself to be satisfied with 
the modest gift of her friendship. Now 
this Tage and the detested Aberney 
would come aud thrust him entirely to 
one side, and so fill her whole soul that 
he could not even hopo to preserve th'e 
place he now occupied. At this moment 
Lothard wished he had possessed the 
power of the Czar to send Aberney and 
his son so far away that not even the 
sound of their names, still less their 



presence, should torment him. Now he 
obliged to behold quite passively 
how they were all to her, while he was 

Whether Wagner vraited for Lothard'a 

escited feelings to appear in full activity, 

whether he read their expression in 

face during the long silence that suc- 

ded, we do not know ; but juat at the 

instant that Lothard was wishing that he 

had the power to remove Aberney from 

the object of his desires, the Doctor 

Professor Aberney is observed with 
suspicions eyes by the Russian authori- 
Hia political views are not such 
that he can hope to remain in Fiulaud." 

At these words Lothai-d stopped ab- 
ruptly. He regarded Wagner with a 
penetrating glance, while his clouded 
brow hghted up, 

"For what reason do you happen to 
mention this just now?" asked Lothard, 
with a decided shade of suspicion in his 

" Simply because I have had to-day a 
letter from Abo, in which I am told that 
Aberney, through some inconsiderate 
utterances, has drawn upon himself the 
attention of the officials. Apropos of 
Abo, what time do you start to-morrow } " 

"I am not going," was the answer. 

Somewhat later, wheuthe Doctor went 
down to hia own apartment, he held the 
following soliloquy, — 

" This la the second tmie thit I snatch 
him from his hno lesolutions md thiow 
him into the whiilpool ol wild passions 
Let us foo if I do nut it last succeed m 
taking a brilliant revenge on this despi 
cable Canitz If I only knew thiough 
what pet son or cause my former powei 
was oiuahed, and through ■what thi'i con 
tinual distrust his been iwakened ' ' 



Quite early the next morning, Skuld- 
frid went to Junta. She had freed, her- 
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self from all work that day, in order to 
welcome Iier good fiienda, Fru Smidt, 
who very rarely opposed her dai^hter's 
wishes, willmgly gave her consent to this 
request When the young girl, with her 
heart heating with joy, stood upon the 
steps of her friend and teacher's dwelling 
she was met by Aunt Sara. 

" Are you hero already, my dear 
child?" said the old lady patting the 
blooming cheeks. " I was just going to 
send Anders after you, so that you could 
eat breakfast with us. Ah, dear child, 
you cannot believe what a stately and 
splendid man Tagehas grown to be." 

The old lady spoke with much copious- 
ness about how beautiful her favorite had 
become, and how good and excellent he 
was, while she was busy setting the 
table with Skuldfrid's assistance. When 
the clock struck eight, steps were heard 
on the stairs and the nest moment in the 
saloon. Skuldfrid could not remain in 
her place, but sprang to meet Abemoy. 
With childish impetuosity she threw her- 
self into his arms, exclmming, — 

"Wolconio, welcome home again, my 
good, my beloved Uncle ! " 

" Thanks, my dear, dear child ! " 
Aberney's lips touched the young girl's 
brow, and he added: "God bless you, 
my daughter ! " 

Abemey and Skuldfrid stepped out on 
to the front stoop. There stood a young 
man of about twenty-one, with a face so 
thoroughly honest and good and so pure- 
ly Northern, that he was indeed a beau- 
tiful type of the Scandinavian race. At 
tlie sight of him Skuldfrid took a step 
backward. When she last saw Tagi 
was a stripling of eighteen, thoroughly 
boyish and ungainly, with coat and trous- 
ers always outgrown, and hair that was 
never in order. Now, on the contrary, 
he was a fine-looldng gentleman clad 
the uniform of the Swedish Navy. Skuld- 
frid felt quite embarrassed. 

Tage went to meet her and said with a 
smile that reminded of childhood, — 



What, Skuldfrid, it seems as if my 
appearance frightened you ! Do you not, 
like me, feel glad to see the friend of 
childhood again?" He offered her his 
hand- 

" Indeed I do, dear Tage. You are 
'eiy welcome, " added she, and laid her 
hand in hia. 

That day was one of festivity at Junta. 
Aberney relinquished his precious books 
and studies to chat away the time with 
the children. On his high, clear brow 
not even a shadow divulged that he was 
suffering the loss of half his property, 
i, on his part, never wearied of lookii^ 
at Skuldfrid, often exclaiming, — 

" How beautiftil you Lave grown, dear 
Skuldfrid ! " 

The strong affection that he had con- 
ceived for her from the very first seemed 
to become yet stronger, now that he saw 
her again, and to grow warmer every 
hour. In the afternoon Aberney went 
to his own room to smoke his pipe and 
take his after-dinner nap. During this 
time Skrddfrld and Tage sat alone on 
the stoop. 

"Have you missed me in these years 
that we have not seen each other ? " asked 
Tage, and took Skuldfrid's hand. 

"How can you ask such a question 1 I 
have every spring expected to see my 
chevalier, but in vain ; he had deserted 
me," answered Skuldfr'id, smiling. 

" Tour chevalier I am, and shall re- 
main ; but how is it with you 1 Are you 
still the lady of my heai-t?" 

At this moment the image of the stran- 
ger appeared before Skuldfrid's souL She 
did not know why, but she seemed to see 
hia look resting upon her quite sorrow- 
fully. 

" WeU, Skuldfrid, yon are silent!" 
'" Ah, dear Tage, I am always the same 
childhood's friend ; but I am now too old 
to play the maiden from the Middle Ages, 
aa I used to do before, when I was called 
the lady of year heart." 

"It was not in play that you gave 
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joiurself that name, but it was after the 
eneoimter with Caiiitz, when I gained 
that." Tage pushed the light hair away 
from his brow and pointed to a broad 
scar. "Do you remember the promise 
you then made, to remain the lady of my 
heart all your life 1 " 

SkuldfHd felt noeasy in mind when 
Tage reverted to this. She was soon re- 
lieved however by Abemey, who came to 
join the young people, followed by Aunt 
Sara, who whispered to her nephew when 
her eyes fell upon them, — 

" Good gracious, what a handsome 
couple they will one day make 1 " 

The Professor turned to her, saying 
hai'ahly, — 

"What silly taJli, have you not seen 
misery enough from matches made up 
beforehand i " 

Towards evening, when Skuldfrid was 
to return home, Tage was commissioned 
to have the chaise ready and to drive 
her to Ektorp. During the ride home- 
ward he spoke of the moat important 
eventa of ihe past years. Skuldfrid re- 
lated to him all that had occurred, with 
the exception of her acquaintance with 
the stranger. 

In the midst of the joy she felt at 
being with her dear friends, a feeling of 
longing stole over her, and she desired to 
see Lothard. The recollection of their 
last conversation returned continually. 
She fancied that it was wrong of her not 
to feel perfectly contented. 

At the beginning of the lane, Tage 
jumped from the chaise and offered 
Skuldfrid his hand to help her out. As 
he pressed hers in farewell, he said, — 

" May I come for you to-morrow after- 
noon ! " 

" Yes, certainly." Skuldfrid nodded 
pleasantly and went on. Tage cracked 
his whip and was soon out of sight, while 
Skuldfrid continued her way till she 
came to a little scat at the foot of a tree. 
There she sat down. She drew a light 
sigh, olasped her hands and thought, 



"0 God! If I could only see him if 
but for a moment ! " 

"Good evening !" said a voice behind 
her at the same instant. She started 
and tmTied round quickly; there stood 
Lothard, looking so pale and sorrowful. 

" Why, how pleasant this is ! " exclaimed 
Skuldfrid. The liveliest joy was expressed 
in every feature. At the sight of this 
Lothard'a glance grew brighter and he 
answered with a melancholy smile, — 

" Thank you for these words ! Ah, if 
you knew how unhappy I have been this 
day." He seated himself by her side. 
"Another such day and I would be 
changed into an actual demon." He 
took her hand. "Say this moment 
that you truly have friendship for me ! 
Ah ! yesterday, I would have resigned it, 
but to-day it seems not enough. How 
much one can change in twenty-four 
hours ! " He clasped Skuldfrid's hand 
between both his. "Why does so much 
bitterness always mingle in our purest 
joys? Why could I not retain the im- 
pression of peace which our last conver- 
sation left with me t Now it is as if this 
day, which is past, has been sufficient to 
destroy my calmnesa, and arouse all the 
conflicting elements in my nature. Say 
therefore some friendly words to me, the 
sound of your voice will certainly calm 
my disturbed mind." 

"You must not look so sad," said 
Skuldfrid, casting a warm and sunny 
glance upon him. " If you have wished 
to see me, you as well as I ought now to 
be voiy glad. I too felt the need of see- 
ing you ; and now when God has granted 
this wish, I am contented and happy." 

"Say once more that it makes you 
happy ! I entreat you, say it once more I " 

"That is unnecessaiy; you ought to 
see it." Skuldfrid smiled, smiled as a 
child smiles at its playmate. 

" But you were happier still when you 
met your young friend 1 " 

"That was in another way. Ah I I 
have reproached myself the whole day, 
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tliat I could ihiuk of you ivhen I was 
with my old friends." 

Lotliard dropped Skuldfrid's hand aud 
rose from hia seat, stammeriag in a voice 
full of emotion, — 

"Whatever pain you arc to occasion 
me, I sliall never forget how happy you 
have made me this afternoon. Kow I 
will hid you adieu, thankful for your 
words. Some day you will understand 
how precious yoa must be to my heart, 
when I can leave you juat now. Good 
night and God blees you." 

The nest moment he was gone, and 
Skuldfrid walked slowly up to the house. 
A delightful yet troubled feeling filled 
her breast, and made her heart beat fast- 
er than uBoal. She was at once happy 
and yet not happy. She felt a great need 
of going to her mother, of leaning her head 
s^ainat her breast, and telling her how 
incomprehensible she seemed to herself; 
but when morning again dawned and 
Skuldfrid stood before her mother, who 
was that day paler than usual, it seemed 
to her quite impossible to speak of her 
freah young impressions. 

Fni Smidt kissed her daughter's brow, 
and Skuldfrid fancied that her lips trem- 
bled. The young girl looked up quickly 
and threw her arms around her, saying 
in an imploring voice, — 

" Mother, speak to me ! To-day your 
eye is more sad than usual, and your lips 
tremble with grief 0, teU me, can I do 
nothing to relieve your suffering % " 

"Yes, always be glad and- happy; 
that is the only alleviation there is for 
me." Fru Smidt again kissed her daugh- 
ter, and Skuldfrid did not dare to say 
anything more. 

In the affceraooQ Tage canje with the 
obaise to talce Skuldfrid to Junta. 
Several days passed in which she did 
not meet the stranger. Either Abemey 
or Toge c^me foi her ever? afternoon 
and m the evenmg she was gener^Uj 
attended home by them Loth A per 
son of espL.iien e could i,a^ily have 



perceived that there was a watchful 
care in the manner with which Aber- 
ney attended the young girL With 
every day that passed without her seeing 
the stranger, she became more and 
more unquiet, especially as she thought 
she had caught a ghmpse of the white 
horse twice in the woods. Two weeks 
elapsed, It was Sunday. Skuldfrid was 
to go with Aunt Sara to church, and 
Tage came for her quite early in the 
morning. His manner towards his 
young companion had become at once 
more tender and leas 'confidential. That 
morning he was unusually measured. 
When they di-ove through the woods he 

" Can you tell me who the young man 
is who rides through Ektorp woods 
almost every day 1 " Tage's eyes rested 
searohingly on Skuldfrid, whose face at 
this question was suffused with a deep 

" I do not know who he is," answered 
Skuldfrid, confused. 

" Have you never seen him 1 " 

" Yes, I have." 

"Indeed; and yet you do not know 
him further." 

" Yes, I do know him," 

" It would not have been very easy to 
deny the truth, when your blush had 
already revealed it. But if you know 
him, you must also know who he is." 

" Tage, now you are unjust,'-' es- 
claimed Skuldfrid, with sobs in her 
throat. " I never deny the truth, and 
when I say that I do not know who he 
is, I speak the truth. He has never 

" He has n't ^ And yet you have 
spoken to each other ? " 

"Yea." This was all that Skuldfrid 
could answer. ITio tears forced them- 
selves to her eyes. 

"Why have you made a secret of it, 
Skuldfrid r' 

" That I do not know myself; but it 
has been repugnant to mo to apeak of it. 
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Dear good Tage, do not speak so coldly 
to me, but be friendly. Skuldfrid 
began to weep aloud. This was more than 
Tage could stand. He beut down to her 
and whispered, — 

" Forgive me, dear Skuldfrid ' " 

Just then the hasty fall of hoofs 
heard behind them, and hke a whiilwjnd 
a white horse with its ridei dashed hj 
Skuldfrid's heart contracted with a sm 
gtilar pain when he rode past them 
without even looking at her. 

"It was he," said Tage, setting his 
teeth. He touched the horse with his 
whip and they drove rapidly ahead. 
Not a word was agam exchanged be- 
tween Skuldfrid and him. The former 
cried, the latter beat off all the leaves 
and branches with his whip, a& if he 
felt an irresistible need of espending his 
anger upon something. When they 
arrived at Junta, Aunt Sara wondered at 
Skuldfrid's red eyes, and Abemey fas- 
tened a long and searching glance, first 
upon the young girl and then on T 
but said nothing, "When they 
taken their coifee the Professor's carriage 
drove up. Aunt Sara, Skuldfrid, and 
Tage stepped in. Durir^ the whole 
drive to church Tage sat silent and sul- 
len. He avoided looking at Skuldfrid. 
Aunt Sara talked about the neighbors and 
much news that she had collected about 
Kroaobro, and among other things that it 
was said that the young owner intended to 
stay there through the winter, but that 
his guests were to leave soon. Skuld- 
frid heard this with uneasiue^, and Tage 
with a frowning brow. 

"People talk a great deal about the 
youi^ man's peculiarities," said Aunt 

" But from whom have you heard all 
this news," interposed Tage. "I fancy 
that gentlenian's peculiarities cannot 
interest any of us." 

" Mercy, my boy, how bruak you 
are. It seems to me entirely out of 
place for you to make such remarks. If 



it pleases me to speak of what I have 
accidentally heard, it does not become 
children to term what I say uninterest- 
ing." 

Aunt Sara was quite offended, and she 
smoothed and stroked her apparel des- 
perately. 

The remainder of the way was contin- 
ued in silence. Skuldfrid could have 
cned when she thought that she might 
not be able to say a single farewell word 
to the stranger. 

On reaching the church, Tage lifted 
Skuldfrid from the carriage and whis- 
pered, — 

"Foi^ve me, Skuldfrid, if I have 
grieved you. I will not enter the house 
of God before you have told me that you 
are not angry with Tago." 

Skuldfrid smiled at him kindly. She 
pressed his hand heartily and replied, — 

" I shall soon become calm and happy 
again in tho temple, when I hear the word 
of God." 

But Skuldfrid deceived herself. With 
bead bowed down she prayed earnestly 
and devoutly; but her prayers had not 
the same tranquillizing effect as usual, for 
she vias filled with inc[uietude. 



The dinner at Junta, after the journey 
to church, was silent; general want of 
harmony prevailed. Aunt Sara consid- 
ered that her dignity demanded her to 
manifest her displeasure towards Tage. 
Besides several little vexations had oc- 
curred, as, for instance, the steak was 
burned, and the pie was not a success, — 
discoveries which put the old lady out of 
humor. Skuldfrid, contrary to habit, was 
silent and looked sorrowfiil. Tagc's 
countenance was sombre, like an autumn 
Aberney seemed particularly taci- 
turn. It was very evident that the Pi'O- 
ir's thoughts were not upon the 
things around him, but were occupied 
with quite different matters. ^Yhcn 
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dinner was over he nodded to Skuldfi-id 
;ind Tage, saying, ■ — ■ 

"You will have to entertain yourselves 
alono for awhile ; I have some writing to 
do." With this he went into his room. 

Aunt Sara hurriedly smoothed out a 
wrinkle in her skirt, took her hunch of 
keya and trotted off to the kitchen, to 
let the cook know in a short and appro- 
priate speech what an offence she hatl 
committed in destroying God's gifts. 
Then Sara went to her own room to read 
a little in a religious book, when she 
dropped asleep and it became tea-time. 

Skuldfrid sat on the front steps and 
threw peas to a flock of beautifiil pigeons, 
which hopped about the yard. Tage 
stood leaning ^;ainst the door-post, look- 
ing at her with a sorrowful expression. 
Skuldfrid'e face had brightened up while 
feeding the pigeons, and she spoke to 
them in a voice which plamly iiidicated 
that the presence of her favorites had 
considerably dispelled her bad-humor. 
She threw her last peas to them with the 
words, — , 

"There, my pets, this enjoyment is 
over ; now fly away, glad and free ! 0, 
if I had wings like you ! " She turned 
to Tage and gave him her hand, saying 
with a iriendly smile, — 

"What is the matter with my friend 
, Is he atai offended with me J " 

Tage took the proffered hand, saying, — 

" Everything dark and gloomy disap- 
-jisars when Skuldfrid smiles; and yet I 
iTOuld give a good deal this moment if 
I-could speak openly to you." 

Skuldfrid got up and laid her hand 
upon his arm, saying, — 

" Why certainly you can. Who should 
hinder you ! " 

" Perhaps you would become angry 
and ' out of sorts.' " 

" I might become all ' out of sorts,' 
but angry with you, Tage, that is impos- 
sible," 

" Well, we win see. Take my arm 
and let us go and sit at the foot of the 



rock. There we can talk without being 
disturbed, as we have so many times 
when wo were children. It seems to me 
that it is just the place to put me in 
right condition for what I have to say." 

Skuldfrid took bis arm and they walked 
across the yard to a grassy plat by a rock 
which raised itself like a giant in the 
midst of the wood. This moss-covered 
granite crag, crested with dwarf pines, 
bent over the little plain, which seemed 
to be environed by its arms, and shel- 
tered from tlie ravitgea of the north- 
wind. From the top of the rock a beau- 
tiftd view was afforded over tlie whole 
place and the surrounding country. 

The two young people placed them- 
aelveson a rustic seat under a 1 
birch. 

"Well, Tage," said Skuldfrid, aa he 
continued to keep silence, " did you not 
have something to say t I bave waited 
some time for you to begin." 

" Do you behove, Skuldfrid, that I am 
fond of you 1 " asked the young man. 

" What a strange question. How can 
you doubt it t " 

" And still you have no confidence in 
me. I am not now, as formerly, the 
friend with whom you exchange your 
thoughts," 

"Yes, Tage, you will always be a 
friend, that I know for certain." 

"And yet you have secrets with meV 

Slmldfrid lowered her head, without 
replying. 

" You have known that stranger a long 
time, and yet you have not spoken to 
me about him." 

I have not done so to any 



" But this behavior is so unlike you." 

" Ah yes I I know it, and I cannot 
explain the reason." 

A pause ensued. Tage was apparently 
struggling with his excited feelings. At 
last be resumed, — 

" TeU me how you and he became ac- 
quainted. Will you do that, Skuldfrid 1" 
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"WiHingly, I sliaU certainly become 
lighter in heart after it." Skuldfrid laid 
her hand in Tage'a and told him all about 
her first meeting with Lothard as well aa 
ihose that followed. 

T^e's brow grew paler and paler as he 
listened to Skuldfrid's words. It was 
the first really bitter moment of his life. 
When Skuldflid had finished, he said 
slowly, — 

" Do yon love him V 

At this qaestion, so simple in itself, 
and which any other young girl would 
lia^e understood so easily, Skuldfrid 
sprang up and stared at him as if he had 
said something perfectly dreadiuL 

"Good God, Tage, what is that you 
say!" exclaimed she. 

" I ask if you love him ; if he is very, 
very dear to you 1 " 

" I have never thought about that. I 
like to see and talk with him, but this is 
the only thing that is clear to me. That 
I never feel for him the hearty affection 
that I cherish for you and Uncle Aber- 
ney is perfectly certain. No, if I was 
told, ' You have the choice either never 
to see the stranger or never to see T^e,' 
then I sLotdd choose without hesitation 
never to see him." 

" God be thanked I " exclaimed Tage, 
seizing her hands hastily and kissing 
them. At the same moment a stone 
rolled down from the rock and to their 
very feet. They looked up invohmtarily, 
but there was no one to be seen. 

" Now, dear Skuldfrid, my heart's lady, 
now I am caJm and happy," said Tage, 
drawing Skuldfrid down upon the seat 
beside him. 

Skuldfrid, on her part, was by no means 
calm and still less happy. All the in- 
quietude she had felt during the day 
returned with renewed force, and she 
was seized with a violent desire to burst 
into tears; but she kept them hack from 
the fear that Tage would ask her why she 
wept, while she could not herself account 
for the feeling that so oppressed her. 



Tage, with his inexperienced heart and 
the credulity of his years, embraced every- 
thing that flattered his desires, without 
questioning whether he was dazzled by a 
false light or not. 

Skuldfrid had said, " If one bade me to 
choose between you and the stranger, 
there could be no question about my 
decision." What more did Tage need to 
know t What could it avail to torment 
himself and Skuldfrid, now that ho had 
obtained this certainty. He said also in 
a voice so kind that it became caressing, — 

" Skuldfrid, let me once read in your 
eyes that you hold me as dear aa in child- 

" I am and shall always remain your 
own sister, yoiu" friend." 

Tage had wanted to add, "And the 
lady of my heart " ; but at this moment 
a whole shower of atones fell down from 
the cliff, and one of them nearly struck 
Skuldfrid on the head. 

This little occurrence was a stai-thng 
interruption. Skuldfrid, jumped up from 
affright ; Tage could not understand what 
had started this strange fall of atones. 
Before they had time to recover them- 
selves. Aunt Sara appeared at the gate 
and called to them. Abemey stood on the 
stoop, and when Skuldfrid saw him she 
hastened to obey the summons. The 
Professor was now in his usual humor, and 
Tage was again cheerful and happy. Aunt 
Sara had slept away her vexation, so that 
all, except Skuldfrid, were in a better 
state of mind. A leaden, weight hung 
over her soul. In the midst of this 
depression there was one intense feeling, 
longing for the stranger. 

" What ails my summer-bird to-day 1 " 
asked Aberney at length, laying his hand 
on her head, 

" Ah, I do not Imow ; I feel so strange- 
ly unquiet," faltered Skuldfrid, and taking 
her friend's hand she preyed it to her 
lips. "I feel that something may have 
happened at home, and so I think it is 
best for me to return." 
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" Do yoia wish, to 1 " 

"Tes." AgiiJE abe kissed tho hand 
which so lovingly caressed hor. 

" Have the chaise brought round," said 
Aberney to Tage. When he was alone 
with Skuldfrid he asked her gently, — 

" Has Tage made you feel bad^ Has 
he been tormenting you, aa he used to do 
when you were children }" 

"0 no, Tage always does right. It is 
I who am to blame," 

In a few minutes Skuldfrid and Tage 
sat in the yellow chaiso on their way to 
Ektorp. Tage spoke of everything which 
he thought might interest or amuae 
Skuldfrid, and as a recompense for his 
laudable efforts he obtained a gentle 
smile. At the little road down to Ektorp 
Tage stopped, and when Skuldfrid at the 
same instant jumped out, he said, — 

" Give me your haad arfii let me thank 
you for this day. Foi^ive me, if my 
words have grieved you ; but you are 
very, very dear to mo." 

Skuldfrid extended her hand and nod- 
ded, after whieh she hurried away. On 
the front stoop sat Annika. 

"How is mamma?" asked Skuldfrid. 
" Is she down in the summer-house 1 " 

"No, my child, she has gone to her 
room, and told me that she wanted to be 
alone ; but why do you come home 
early 1 " 

" I was uneasy about mamma." Skuld- 
frid took her way to her own room. 



Meanwhile Tage drove back to Junta. 
He let the reins lie loose, and the hand 
which held them rested carelessly on his 
knee. He sat absorbed in thought. He 
reviewed the years that he and Skuldfrid 
had spent together when they were chil- 
dren, calling to miud all the proofs of 
friendship and affection he had received 
fmra hor as a little girl. He then 
'examined the weeks that he had been at 
home, thought of her equally cordial 



and came to the conclusion 
that, as he was attached to her with the 
warmest of feelings, so was she also to 
him. How faithful was the look she 
gavchim when she uttered the words, 
" There could be no question about my 
choice," and finally, how slight must not 
the interest have been in the stranger, 
when she did not even endeavor to learn 
his name. Why had she concealed her 
acquaintance with him? This was a 
question which reason presented. The 
heart was immediatly ready with tho 
explanation, that it had occurred from the 
usual girlish caprice. That she had 
talked with the stranger, and even met 
him frequently, did not prove aiiy fancy 
for him, but only that it was a diversion 
in her uuifoi-m life, something which 
deviated from the ordinary routine. 
From this thorough examination, as he 
considered it, of his own feelings and 
Skuldfrid's behavior, he passed over to 
those delightful and beautiftil dreams of 
youth in which the future is pictured so 
smiling. He imagined Skuldfrid aa his 
wife, and his heart beat at the thought 
of tho happiness which should then be 
theirs. Just as he had reached this Eden 
in his fancy, the sound of hoofs was heard, 
Tage started and listened. It was 
easy to distinguish from the sound that 
a man on horeeback approached ; at the 
turn of the road a white horse was seen. 
If Tage had let his horse pursue his own 
gait before, he now drew the reins quickly, 
holding him to a still slower movement. 
The advancing horseman seemed to follow 
the same impulse, and held in his horse 
as soon as he caught sight of Tage, bring- 
ing him to a walk. When they at last 
passed each other, one could have said 
that the two young men tried to pierce 
each other with the menaciiig fire of 
their glances. 

" I should not have believed that he 
was so good looking," thought Tage. " I 
have seen those features once before ; but 
when and where 1 " 
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Lothard thought ; " She must love 
him. He has an appearance that is more 
than prepo^essing." At this thought, 
he applied the spur to his horse, and the 
noble beast sped away with its rider. 

Tage'a bright and pleasant dreams were 
gone. The evil powera of unrest and 
doubt i^ain awoke within him ; and when 
he drove up into the yard, it was clear 
to hi3 mind that he ought to speak with 
J and t-ell bi'v how dear Sknldfrid 

3 to his heart. 



While Tage resolved to aak Sknldfrid 
of Abemey, as if he had .been the young 
girl's lather, Lothard had pursued his 
way to Kronobro. If Tage's heart was 
uneasy and tormented by doubts, Lo 
thard's soiil was stirred by the wildest of 
storms. The diiferenoe between them 
was, that Tage, through his character 
and the long-existing friendship between 
him and Sknldfrid, cherished the firm 
conviction that their attachment for each 
other was of an identical nature. He 
had from the moment of their reunion 
taken for granted that he and she were 
destined by God. to be a pair. Tage's 
firm character and great regard for him- 
self made him usually little inclined to 
distrust that which promised him happi- 
ness. The discovery that Sknldfrid was 
acquainted with a young man, and accus- 
tomed to walk with him, had in the begin- 
ning displeased, but afterwards angered 
him ; especially as she had not men- 
tioned the circumstance to him. When 
he spoke to Skuldfrid about it, a certain 
degree of jealousy had been stirred within 
him ; but when she with her natural 
frankness told him about the acquaint- 
ance, and declared that between him and 
Tage there could be no choice, then the 
old deep-rooted belief in her attachment 
again revived, and he considered it al- 
most impossible that eho should not lovo 



Lothard again, with all his advantages, 
had never, during his acquaintance with 
Skuldfrid, thought that she could love 
him. When his own feelings drove him 
to ask of her a kindly regard, it seemed 
to him that he had already gone too far, 
and when Skuldfrid gave him her hand as 
a friend, he almost feared that this 
friendship would nourish thoughts and 
desires impossible to be realized. He 
detested everything and everybody that 
came in her way, because he was afraid 
of being entirely foi^otten or pushed 
aside. He was wildly jealous, because he 
continually distrusted his own power of 
pleasing. He would have liked to live 
continually as in those weeks which 
passed while Aberney was in Abo, having 
nothing to fear, and without daring to 
nourish any desires for himself. Had 
Lothard possessed more self-love and less 
distrust, he would not have become so 
unreasonably jealous as he now was. 
He would not have been troubled about 
little things, seeing in them irrefragablo 
proofs that he was forgotten, nor failed 
to discover in a thousand small instances 
that he pc^sessed a great influence over 
the young girl's heart. Without allow- 
ing anything resembling a hope to miti- 
gate his jealousy, blindness nded him, 
and something like an infuriated anger 
took possesion of him when he saw Tage 
cl(«e by. His rage was not directed to- 
ward Skuldfrid, but against Tage and 
Abemey. He would have given half his 
fortune, i£ with it he could have pur- 
chased the right to annihilate these two 
men, whom he detested with his whole 
soul. 

Dripping with foam the horse arrived 
at Kronobro, and the beautiful animal 
shivered in eveiy muscle when Lothard 
with a violent jerk of the reins forced 
him to stop suddenly at the steps. With 
one spring he was on the ground ; he 
threw the reins to a servant, and said in 
a short and commanding tone, — 

"Tell the Doctor to come here ! " 
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His appearance waa siicli tliat the ser- 
vant was sure that he was sicL 

The Doctor obeyed the suromons im- 
mediately. Lothard walked hastily to 
aad fro upon the floor. 

" What ails you, Herr Bai'on ? Are 
you illV inquh-ed the Doctor, with his 
eyes fastened upon Lothard'a deathly 
pale face. 

"Yes, I am. sick, and you shall help 
me," answered Lothard in an almost 
scornful tone of Yoice. "You, who al- 
ways stand in alliance with Satan, must 
undoubtedly be the right one to assist me." 

"You do me too great honor, Eaton, 
when you consider me to posses so pow- 
erfiil an ally. I might, however, without 
his aid, be able to armnge matters." 

Lothard continued to pace the floor. 

"You have several times told me, 
probably with some infernal design, that 
Aberney was a politically suspected per- 
son. Is that true ? " 

" You can convince yourself about it, 
if you will seize hie papers, or rather his 
coiTespondenoe. " 

" How do you know that ^ " 

" Because I know Aborney and his 
relations in Sweden. I know how firm 
his desire is to see Finland oni 
united with Sweden." 

" So, and you are sure that he 
a correspondence which — " 

" If it waa brought to light, would, 
the happiest alternative, compel him 
leave Finland, never to return." 

" Good ! " Lothard stopped before the 
Doctor. " Why have you intimated 
eral timea that he was suspected politi- 
cally T 

" Because I foresaw that this intelli- 
gence would become of use to you. You 
are a young man of g:-eat influence ; it 
needs only a few lines from your hand 
to the Governor, and you are delivered 
irom both Abeniey and his si 

"It is then the villain Wagnei' who 
showed me how to get rid of these men.'' 
He again began to walk up and down 



■'You held before my wild j 
possibility of being freed from their ptes- 
, because you perceived that I would 
sooner or later come to detest them. In 
an excited and incautious moment, I can 
thus, thanks to you, make them miser- 
able. Ah, that is terrible ! " 

" Herr Baron, if you were less excited 
and more calm, you would not call the 
one a villain who had always been yotir 
friend." 

" Friend t " exclaimed Lothard with a 
scornful laugh, — " IKend ! You, who 
have always broiight me upon the way of 
evil, and with an actual talent roused the 
devil in my blood." 

" Very well, in that case, Herr Baron, 
let us separate. I will to-morrow reaigii 
my place as physician of this district. 
You can select a more honorable man, as 
I, like Mephistopheles, make of you the 
miserable tool of low desires. But I had 
believed that a young man of twenty- 
three waa too independent to resemble an 
instrument which renders the tone that 
is struck upon it, but remains mute when 
no one touches it. A person who speaks 
of others' influence upon his principles 
and actions is a child, not a man. I am 
no?r ready to take my departure." 

The Doctor's countenance had lost its 
usual false and smooth e^presdon, and 
now bore a stamp of true pride, Tlie 
Polish physician had at this moment a 
majestic appearance. He went to the 
door; but Lothard hastened after him, 
laid his hand on his shoulder, and siud, — 

" Stop ! You are right ; a cliild, not a 
man, allows others to influence him. 
Even if you were my evil genius, I shall 
never forget that you have been my 
teacher, that you belong to au unhappy 
nation and a still more unhappy family, 
and that you may be a man of honor to- 
wards others, even if you have not been 
so towards me. Y'ou cannot leave the 
position you now occupy, unless to ex- 
change it for one more brilliant. Thero- 
fo:-s do not speak of it, but do not call 
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youreeif my friend ; that ia an unworthy 
hypocrisy, which does not become either 
you or me." 

Tho Doctor turned away from the door 
and came back into tho room, sayiiig, in 
his usual courteous tone, — 

"Is there anything else that you 
wished to say to me ? " 

" Yes, I desired that you should do me 
a aervico." Lothard ceased. It was dia- 
taateful to him to continue. 

"And that was?" aakcd the Doctor, 
after waiting a moment. 

" To, manage it so that I could meet — " 

"My former patient at EttorpJ" 

"Yes!" 

A long pauae ensued. The Doctor had 
apparently intended not to break it, but 
to force Lothard to speak. The latter 
threw himself on a sofa, exclaiming with 
passionate impetuoaity, ■ — 

"For an hour's conversation with her 
I would willingly give a part of my for- 
tune." Then he sprang up again, and 
going to one of the open windows stood 
there a long time. The Doctor main- 
tained a consistent silence. At laat Lo- 
thard turned round slowly and said with 
aj^ai'ent calmness, — 

"Will you undertake to get- her to 
stroll to the forest road early to-morrow 
morning 1 " 

" AVhy do you not write and ask hei 
yourself ? " 

"I have promised not to write to her. 
Consequently I cannot do it. Ah ! for 
two weeka that promise has nearly made 
me insane, becauae I — " 

"Could not see her; and still you 
kept your promise." 

" Doctor, when did you know me to 
break my wordl" 

" Never, I muat acknowledge ; 
promiaea seldom remain binding when the 
feelings are in conflict with them." 

"You do not know me, if you think that 
passion can drive me to a breach of faith. 

"We will see how that will be, 
thought the Doctor, He said aloud, — 



" Do you know why you have not been 
able to meet the young girl^' 

"Because she has constantly been ac- 
companied by Aberney or his son." 

" And why have these two so faithfully 
attended her 'i Do you wish me to tell 

Lothard made an affirmative motion 
with his head. 

"Although Ektorp lies apart from the 
neighbors, it is not however devoid cither 
of people or gossiping tongues. Some of 
the inhabitants around here have seen 
you and Mademoiselle Sniidt together; 
thia has come to Aberney's ears, and he 
considers it obligatory to watch over her, 
so that she may not come in contact with 
you. Especially as — Yet, what uae ia it 
for me to tell you the true condition. 
You would only believe that I wished to 
arouse the devil in your breast, and there- 
fore I will be silent." 

With a formidable sagacity tho Doctor 
understood how to excite Lothard'a cuii- 
osity ; and in fact the latter exclaimed 
with impatience, ■ — 

" What use is it to be reserved, when 
I require of you frankness. You do much 
more harm with these half-aupprcsaed 
words, than if you apoke openly. Give 
mc whatever explanation you please, if it 
can only free my soul from the infernally 
torturing thought that she avoids meet- 
ing me." 

"Eemembor, Baron, that you yourself 
solicit me to speak." 

" What a long preparation ! " 

"Well then. Mademoiselle Smidt is in- 
tended to become young Aberney's wife, 
and — " 

"But you told me some time ago 
that — " 

"Professor Aberney had educated her 
for himself r' 

"Just so." 

"That was only a supposition of mine, 
while the truth of the matter is, that 
young Aberney has been attached to her 
since childhood. There will probably be 
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an engagGuiciit between them before he 
retiirna to Stockholm," 

Lothard's eyes flashed. He clenched 
his fists convulBively and uttered in a 
smothered Toice, — 

"Are you certain of what yoii s&jl 
Can joi\ prove the truth of it "i " 

" With the greatest ease." The Doc- 
tor took a letter from his breast-pocket 
and handed it smiLngly to Lothard, who 
rather snatched than received it from 
him. It was from the pastor of the par- 
iah ajid contained the following : — 

"My worthy Beother: Though it 
would give me greo,t pleasure to go to 
Kronobro this evening and play a game 
of draughts with you, I must however 
resign it, because I have promised my 
old friend Abemey to drive over to Ek- 
torp and talk with Fru Smidt. Aberney 
desires to see his son united to the beau- 
tiful Skuldfrid. If the mother favors 
the match, the sooner the betrothal can 
take place the better. I am the only 
visitor Fru Smidt receives, and therefore 
I, who think so much of the young girl, 
have accepted the commission with the 
greatest pleasure, for she could scarcely 
make a better match than with young 
Aberney. He is in every respect a splen- 
did young man. 

" I hope, my dear brother, you will not 
forget, when you are driving this way, to 
stop and see your faithful fi-iond, 

"ISAK Aebinius." 

Lothard remained a long time perfectly 
motionless. He gaaed at the letter, as 
if he desired not to understand it. Final- 
ly he said, speaking to himself, — 

"It is on the mother, only on the 
mother it depends. They are then al- 
ready sure of her consent. Ah ! it is 
folly for me to wish to see her again." 
He crushed the letter and threw it on the 
floor. " The best thing for me is to go 
to St. Petersburg immediately." 

" My embassy to Ektorp is then super- 



fluous," observed the Doctor with an ex- 
pression as if he was right glad of it. 
Lothard looked at him and murmured so 
softly that the Doctor could not hear 
what he said, — 

" ' Believe only what you can prove 
to be true,' was coimael, which I have 
sworn to foUow. Very well, I will taUc 
with her." 

" Did you say anything ? " inquired the 
Doctor. 

" Yes, I intended to ask you to arrange 
the meeting to-morrow." Without await- 
ing the Doctor's reply, he hastily left the 

" This time he creeps very nicely into 
the trap," thoi^ht the Doctor, as he went 
down to his own apartments. 



When Skuldfrid early the next morn- 
ing eame down from her room, intending 
to go into the garden and attend to her 
autumn flowers, she met Annika, who 
handed her a little written slip of paper, 
saying, — 

" Dr. Wagner just drove by ; he was 
on his way to the forester's wife, who is 
sick, and he told me to give you this bit 



Skuldfrid blushed when she i 
the paper from the old servant's hand. 
She unfolded it. There stood in French : 
" If you wish to comfort one who is un- 
happy, then walk out to the wood road 
at eight o'clock," These lines were signed 
with the name of Wagner, 

Skuldfrid's heart beat with agitation 
and joy. It was two hours until the 
time appointed. She was just intending 
to go to the garden, to fill up the time 
with her usual occupations, when Annika 
called to her from the kitchen. 

"What do you wanfcT' asked Skuld- 
frid. 

" Ton must go in to your mother," an- 
swered Aunika. 

"Is mamma up?" 
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"WeU, I should think eo She told 
me to tell you that she ha& bomething to 
say to you bofiie hieaUiist 

Skuldirid went m to hei laother It 
was -very seldom that sho cioosed the 
threshold of hei piivate room. Fni 
Smidt had not forbidden hei to go there 
but it never entered Sknldirid's mind to 
do if. The little room was to her imagi- 
nation a place where dark and gloomy 
spirits dwelt, and as if every object there 
had been saturated with tears. When- 
ever it happened that Sknldfrid was 
csJled in there, she always felt a shudder 
pass over her ; she could not yot free her- 
self from this feeliag; so when Annika 
told her to go, she looked anything bat 
happy. 

Fra Smidt's room lay to the right of 
the little saloon which one first entered. 
The sitting-room was to the left. It was 
spacious and light, having four windows. 
It contained a piano, a beautiful book- 
case, a lute, drawing apparatus, and two 
small sofas with work-t-ables before them. 
The windows were filled with flower-pots, 
and the whole room had something very 
cosey and homelike, and the view from the 
windows was remarkably fine. The sa^ 
loon was smaller and darker, as the thick 
foliage of the trees hindered the light 
from entering. Its furniture was heavy, 
consisting of a sofa and chairs covered 
with black leather, a sideboard, dining- 
table, and a clock. 

Fra. Smidt's room was small and of a 
very singular appearance. An iron bed- 
stead surrounded by green curtains, the 
color of which had suffered considerably 
from time ; over this was spread a quilt 
which had been green originally, but was 
now full of dark stains, of a dingy brown- 
ish color, resembling traoes of blood. In- 
side the curtains hung a pistol with a 
soiled and rusty barrel. On the wall 
opposite the bed was the portrait of a 
man still in the prime of life. The fea- 
tures were uncommonly noble and spir- 
itual, and possessed a striking resem- 



blance to Skuldfrid's. Under the por- 
trait hung a man's coat and vest, both 
covered with dark stains. Two chairs, 
the coverings of which were so worn that 
they seemed likely to buret open ; an oalc 
eh ffonnier on which was a gold watch 
and its case ; a stand contaiiung several 
beautiful pipes, a gentleman's toilet^kss 
and shaving apparatus, a book-shelf full 
of old books, and a rickety writing-table 
completed the furniture. The window 
was not adorned with either curtains or 
flowers ; the gloomy daylight which en- 
tered thro«gh it gave to the whole a 
mournful aspect. Every object in this 
room seemed to whisper of events so 
sinister, that even daylight shrank fixim 
the remembrance of them. 

"When Skuldfrid opened the door and 

me in to her mother, she felt as if she 

:d stepped into a sepulchre. 

Fni Smidt sat before the open desk of 
the chiffonnier. She rested her arms upon 
it and held her head in her hands. As she 
sat there she resembled Kemorae, who 
gaaes with despair at the objects that 
have witne^ed the evil over which the 
conscience weeps without hope of atone- 
ment. Before her lay a ready written 
letter which she had folded and sealed, but 
without directing it. Fru Smidt had her 
back turned to the door, and as this was 
opened softly she did not oteerve her 
daughter's entrance before she stood at 
her side and said in a voice that slightly 



" Good morning, mamma ! You have 
sent for me." 

" Ah ! is it you, my child." Fru 
Smidt js dwtlh Ipt bd 
her d ht b w q t 1 htly I 
wanted t t II y i, y lirl tl t 
I k with y this f 

noo b t d 3 t g d h 

fore t 1 f wh h k d 

aloi Ii f y rs If f wh h 

may 1 f h If 1 h 1 Id 

and t k 1 ttl I d w th J 

bask t-Ak tddtgth 
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fcut I knew you so liked to take care 
of the poor, that I did not want to de- 
prive yon of the joy." 

" Ah, dear mamma, you are always 
thinking of my pleasure and of assisting 
those who need help." 

Fra Smidt pushed away the hair fern 
her dai^hter's pure and open foreiiead 
and regarded her with a look full of love 
and grief. 

" 0, if I could banish every sorrow 
from your life ; if through my own end- 
less torture I could purchase pure joy 
for you, then — then — I could have 
courage to smile under suffering. Now," 
.she turned away and added, " you can- 
not conceive what a mournful inher- 
itance you have." 

"Dear mamma, whatever inheritance 
I may have, I am proud to be allowed to 
call you mother," said Skuldfrid, and 
threw her arms around her ; btit Fru 
Smidt pushed her quickly from, her, 
saying, — 
"Go!" 

"Mamma, are you angry with me ? " 
exclaimed Skuldfrid, frightened. 

" I angry with you t No, never ; but 
leave mo now. The poor woman is wait- 
ing for yon." 

Skuldfrid Itissed her mother's cold 
hand, and left the room. 

The work in the garden was not to be 
thought of, for Skuldfrid had all ehi 
could do to provide for the sick womai 
and her children. Whon those neoessa 
ries were all laid in the basket, she wa: 
obliged to drink some coffee ; for as 
Annika said, it would never do for the 
" child " to go such a loi^ way fasting. 
She could not smTtve such a misfortune 
for her pet, and Skuldfrid was treated 
not only with coffee, but with other good 
things, that she might not be hungry on 
the way. Notwithstanding her declarar 
tion that she could not eat anythii^, in 
order to satiefy the old woman at all she 
w&a obliged to make a substantial break- 
fast. All this so prolonged the time. 



that it was nearly eight o'clock when 

Skuldfrid started down the lane. She 

t so pleased that she should again see 

hear something of the stranger. And 

sure enough at the turning of the road 

!aw Lothard, who with £ 









i he 



had time to utter one of the bitter words 
which jealousy dictated, Skuldfrid ex- 
claimed, — 

What an eternity since we last met ! 
Now I shall again be like myself, after 
I have seen you." 

She offered him her hand and smiled 
80 cordially, that its reflection shone on 
Lothard's countenance. All sore and 
resentful feelings disappeared at the 
sight of her, and an inexpressible seren- 
ity succeeded the stormy elements. He 
clasped the extended hand without 
vehemence, just as one friend would 
pre^ the hand of another. Neither did 
his voice betray any agitation when he 
said, quite sadly, — 

" How sliall I dare to believe your 
words, when you have so persistently, so 
cruelly doomed mo to this long absence. 
You have not been able to steal a single 
quarter of an hour from your old friends 
for the new. How pained I felt, when I 
thought I perceived in your behavior a 
plainly expressed wish not to see me 
again, and ^ " 

" Hush, you sin when you talk in that 
way. You know very well that this 
occurred against my will, and that I 
would gladly have seen you. Besides," 
added she with her ringing laugh, " did 
I not tell you so just now J Do not let 
us imbitter the present by speaking of 
the past. 1 am at this moment so glad 
in heart, that I should like to sing from 
pure joy." 

Skuldfrid's face was so beaming with 
happiness, that even Lothard's distrust- 
ful mind was satisfied, and ail jealous 
thoughts were banished. She was so 
beautiful, her smile so friendly and 
playful, and her words so artless, that 
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doubter would without 
hesitation have allowed himself to ho 
carried away. 

" You are a, wonderful being, who ■with 
a look, or a word, have the power of 
changing night into day. When I re- 
quested you to see me, it was absolute 
darkness in my soul, and now — " 

"There is pure suDshine; is it not so?" 

" Completely. Do you know what you 
are like 1 " 

" A country girl who carries a basket," 
said Skuldfrid, laughing. 

" Ah, pardon mo, I did not aco the 
basket, I saw only you ; but for whom 
is that intended 1 " 

" For the forester's poor sick wife." 

" In that case allow me to carry it." 

Lothard, the owner of millions and 
master over so many servants, now made 
himself the bearer for a girl whose 
mother was one of his humblest tenants. 
Skuldfrid, on her part, reasoned quite 
naturally, let the young man take the 
basket, for he, according to her idea, was 
the stronger of the two. When she 
handed him the basket, she said jest- 
ingly, — 

" I have been waiting a long while to 
give you tho basket." * 

Lothard' s countenance changed in- 
stantly. 

"Good Heavens," exclaimed Skuldfrid, 
when she became aware of this change, 
"have you not yet been able to break 
yourself of hastuiessl We are only 
speaking of a basket of food. Anything 
else cannot come in question. But by 
the way, why did the Doctor, instead of 
you, write to me to come this way ! " 

" Have you foigotten the promise you 
received from me 1 " 

"Ah, true enough. I had forgotten 
it entirely." She looked at him. " That 
trait in you, not to break a promise, I 
respect. It is more Finnish than Rus- 
sian." 

* In Northern Europe this is equivalent to 
"giving the uiittflJi," 
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"And yet I a 
Finn." 

Conversing in this manner they con- 
tinued their way to the forestei^s cottage. 
Skiildfrid chatted away like a spoiled 
child, fill! of life and merriment. She 
forgot all else, and gave herself up to the 
pure and ^reeable sensations which 
filled her breast. Lothard was so gov- 
erned by her innocent manner, that he 
shared somewhat her own tranquil con- 
dition. In spite of all that Lothard had 
resolved to say, it is doubtful if any word 
of deeper and more serious imp rt w Id 
have been eschanged between th m h 1 
not a little incident, insignifica t n t li 
aroused the slumbering passi a th 
young man's breast. 

When they stood before tl d f 

the forester's home, Lothard si — 

" I now return you the b k t 1 
hope that you will not mak m w t 
too long." 

He withdrew and Skuldfrid d pp d 
Something over half an ho ir 1 p d 
before she came out again. 

While Lothard was waitin^ h b a 
doned himself to vai'ious refle t A 

few moments before Skuldfrd t pp 1 
out, a large, beautiftd hunting 1 
rushing past him, where h 1 j t 
stretched on the grass. Dir tly ft 
wards a shrill whistle was heard Loth d 
turned his head in the dire t n f m 
whence the sound came. Far a th 
woods he saw a young man 1 t g 
garb, who with hasty steps foil wed th 
hound. The whole appariti pas d 
suddenly, for the next moment both 
dog and hunter had disappeared among 
the trees; but swift as it was, Lothard 
was at once thrown back into the- whirl- 
pool of his contending passions. He 
sprang up, as if with the intention of 
the retreating person ; but 
moment Skuldfrid stood 
Her features did not wear 
iression as before 
she went in to see the poor woman. 



njshing after 
at the eamt 
before him. 
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The destitution tltat she beheld had 
driven away her joy. Her thoughts 
were so centred upon it, that she did 
not observe Lothai-d's dark looks. She 
only said, — 

" Come, let us go." 

Lothard obeyed, and for a while they 
walked eilently at eaoh other's side. 

Finally Skuldfrid turned her iace 
towards him, saying in a supplicating 
voice, — 

"You, who are the friend of the owner 
of Eronobro, say to him that a little 
pittance from his abundance would pro- 
cure him the blessing of a whole fiimily. 
Ask him to help the poor forester. Such 
a rich lord ought not to have on his es- 
tate beings so destitute as thoy are." 

"This very day tJieir need shall be 
redressed," answered Lothard. 

" Thank you for that promise." 

" However poor and needy these peo- 
ple are," resumed Lothard, "I doubt if 
their poverty is as great as that of the 
one whom you desire should assist them." 

Skuldfrid was now for the first time 
aware of his gloomy aspect. 

" How heavy-hearted you look ! " ex- 
claimed she. " Have you too seen some 
mournful sight, while I was in there t " 

" I have always mouruM sights when 
I do not see you. In your presence I 
forget my unhappy destiny, and abandon 
myself to the delight of the moment. 
Yon charm away all doleful thoughts, 
and I forget reality in the droams which 
enchant mo. Thus, for instance, we have 
jested the whole way here, and yet I had 
quite a different reason in sohciting a 
third person to obtain this interview." 

" You are right. I did not think of 
that." Skuldfrid stopped abruptly and 
added with ansiety, " You do not come 
to bid me farewell ? " 

" And if it were so ? " Lothard's eyes 
rested on Skuldfrid, as if he wished to 
read her heart, 

" It would deeply grieve me." Her 
eyes filled with tears. She seated her- 



self oo a stone by the side of the narrow 
and almost trackless path which they 
were following. 

"Then you would miss me J" stam- 
mered Lothard. 

" I shall miss you very much. Per- 
haps too much, more than I ought," 
whispered Skuldfrid. 

" If that is so, how could you let me 
live BO long without giving me any op- 
portunity to see you 1 " 

" But it did not depend upon mo. 
My friend and Tage said constantly that 
I must not be allowed to go alone, and 
so they accompanied me. Yesterday I 
was so deeply troubled by not being able 
to see you, that I could not enjoy my 
visit at Junta." 

" Do not remind me of yesterday, for 
then I recall the glimpse I had of you 
and that young man sitting together on 
the bench. Ah ! in that moment thei-e 
was not a single kindly thought or i-e- 
membrance of me in your souL And in- 
deed that pieturo of you and him had 
nearly driven me so far as to — " Lo- 
thard checked himself, as if airaid of his 
own vehemence, and added in a ohauged 
voice when he met Skuldfrid's anxious 
look : " Foi^ve me. I will speak calmly." 

" I do not understand why you arc 
disturbed, why my conversation with 
Tage Guuld excite your anger. You say 
that I forgot you, and yet it was about 
you that wo spoke." 

" You, spoke of me to him, ? " 

" Yes, certainly, or rather Tage spoke 
about you, and I told him of our ac- 
quaintance." 

" I envy the young man's happiness." 

"You envy him 1 And what i " 

"Your love," Lothard wanted to say ; 
but there was something in Skiddfrid's 
demeanor which compelled him to say 
with forced calmness : "The friendship 
and the confidence which hind yon to 

" But I cannot like you in the same 
wayas Tago," replied Skuldfrid, smiling. 
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" He aad I have been each other's sole joy 
m childhood. He is my own brother, 
and I shall always remain hia aiater." 

" If he is your brother, what then am 
H" 

" I do not know ; I only know that it 
makes me happy to see yon, and that I 
would like to be your friend ; hut if I 
was told that I muat renounce either 
your friendship or Tage's, tlien it would 
undoubtedly be yours, becauso — " 

"Because it is indifferent to you," re- 
turned Lothard, haBtiiy. " Ah ! I know 
that I am nothing to you." 

" You know the contrary," said Skuld- 
frid, this time in an almost vexed tone ; 
" and it is right ill of you always to be- 
lieve that I say aometfaing different from 
what I think." She now rose to go, but 
Lothard hindered her with the words, — 

"Stay, I beg of you, and forgive my 
outbursts of passion. I shall be calm, I 
give you my word upon it, whatever you 
may happen to say, if you will only 
hear me with patience and answer me 
frankly." 

"That I promise," Skuldfrid sat down 
E^ain. 

" Has it never entered your mind," be- 
gan Lothard, "to consider what brought 
me continually in your way 1 " 

"You have told me that my society 
gave you pleasure, and as I have felt the 
same, I have not plunged myself into 
any speculations about so simple a mat- 
ter." 

"But you possess, together with your 
inexperience, a naturally superior com- 
prehension, and this must inevitably 
have told you that the pleasure I expe- 
rienced in your presence proceeded from 
some stronger feeling than mere momen- 
tary joy." 

"Yes, I believe that you think a good 
deal of me." Skuldfiid colored slightly. 

" You are right. I certainly think 
very much of you. You are the only 
living being that I am attached to with 
heart and aoal. At tho first sight you 



became precious and dear to me, so dear 
that I feared lest my words or some- 
thing on my part should pain or trouble 
yon. Although your friendship was tho 
moat precious gift yon could bestow, I 
was almost afraid to accept it, lest my 
feelings for you should acquire a demaud- 
ing and presuming character. 1 did not 
want to expose you to my violent pas- 
sions. To see you, if only for a few 
minutes every day, I would willii^ly 
have thrown away all worldly advantages. 
You are all that is dear and precious to 
me on earth, and yet I should never per- 
haps have said, ' Skuldfrid, I love you,' 
had not my despair at the thought of 
losing you now driven me to it. I know 
that yon do not love me, I read it this 
moment in your pale checks, and I have 
never hoped for it ; but I had hoped that 
your heart did not belong to any other. 
Even this hope circumstances have 
snatched from me." 

Skuldfrid hid hor face in her hands. 
She wept. Lothard exclaimed. 

"In the Jiame of mercy, do not weep .' 
Have my words so frightened you that 
they draw forth tears 1 Does my love 
inspire so much aversion 1 0, spealt, 
utter a single syllable of forgiveness, of 
compassion ! Eather than occasion you 
one bitter moment, I will leave thia placo 
and never return. I will fly so far away 
that not even the sound of your name 
shall reach my ears, if you desire it. To 
cause you sorrow is death to me. May 
I rather be doomed to the bitter agony 
of seeing you happy as another'a bride." 

" Never ! " whiapered Skuldfrid. 

" Never ! " exclaimed Lothard, seizing 
hor hand. " Skuldfrid, do not play with 
me ! Tell me, what does that never 
contain ' Shall you never become an- 
other'a bride t 

Skuldfrid drew her hand away quickly, 
rose to her feet, and said. "No I there 
is something within me which says that. 
my God," added she, sorrowfully turn- 
ing to Lothard, " wliy have you thim 
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spoken to me 1 Why have you destroyed 
the joy I experienced in your presence 1 
Now s. whole world lies between ns, so 
changed does OYerything seem to me. 
If you have any mercy, then spealc no 
more in this way." 

" Give me your hand," be^ed Lothard, 
" and tell me that you are not angry ; 
tell me — " 

" Here is my hand. I am not angry, 
but I am troubled. I feel like a stranger 
to myself, aud as if separated from those 
I before so deeply loved." 

Lothard carried her hand to his lips, 



" Why give me at once so much and 
so little to hope ! To-morrow, perhaps 
even to-day, Tage Abemoy will request 
your hand. You will then — " 

" Kemain hie sister, Tage will never 
do anything so bad to me as that which 
yon now indicate ; between him and rr^e, 
yon stand." SkuldMd took some steps 
to leave ^he place. Lothard foDowed her. 
She turned round with these words, " If 
. Skuldfvid is dear to you, then leave her. 
She needs to be alone." 

"And when, when can I see her again! " 

" I do not know. Do not ask me any 
questions now." She looked at him with 
a glance so imploring, that Lothard, bow- 
ing mutely, drew to one side and allowed 
her to pass. He remained standing mo- 
tionless. When she had gone a little 
distance she turned and stopped. In an 
instant Lothard was at her side. 

" Is there anything you desire 1 " 

" Was it your intention to bid me 
farewell to-day J " asked she with a trem- 
bling voice. 

" Yes ! ■' 

" When shall you leave t " 

" That depends upon you." 

Skuldfrid continued her way, and 
Lothard walked by her side. Quite an 
inter>-al elapsed thus. Suddenly she 
eaid with a half-smile, — 

" I believe we have completely forgot- 
ten what you said awhile ago." 



"Forgotten it!" 

" Yo3, at least nota. 1 do not know 
exactly why I should get so frightsned." 
She looked at him with a happy expres- 
sion. "You are the same as yon used 
to be ; just as I liked so well to imagine 
you. You do not look so gloomy as you 
did down there." She made a motion 
with her head to indicate the place which 
they had just left. 

The way was now very stony and 
steep. Lothard extended his hand to 
assist her, and Skuldfrid took it, while 
she continued, — 

"You seem sometimes like two per- 
sons. Awhile ago I was almost afraid 
of you and myself, and had a great de- 
sire to run away from us both. ITow it 
is again as if we were good old isiends." 

" Friends," repeated Lothard, with an 
almost sorrowful expression. 

"Do not look that way, for then I 
feel like running away, to worry myself 
afterwards because I have made you feel 
bad." Skuldfrid looked at Lothard with 
an expression so cordial and sincere, that 
no magic glass was needed to read in it 
a pure and true affection. But there 
was something so original and peculiar 
in the sudden changes in Skuldfrid 'a 
manner, that Lothard for a few moments 
felt confounded by it. First she had 
been sorrowful and wept, then shy, and 
now she was again the artless child, who 
spoko with the most unrestrained frank- 
ness about herself. Lothard regarded 
her with a wondering glance as they 
stepped down the acclivity, and Skuld- 
frid supported herself on his hand. 

" Then you repented that you wished 
to leave me so abruptly i " said he. 

" Yes, and therefore I stopped." She 
la\ighcd. " I was obliged to do so, else 
I should have had no peace, hut your 
soiTOwful face before me for the whole 
day. It is tnze that you have given me 
many anxious moments." Skuldfrid 
leaned her head on one side and gave 
him a tender yet mischievous glance. 
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Lotliaid stopped and looked at her 
with an expression of happiness and 
satisfaction, such as Skuldfrid had never 
before seen. 

" Have I occasioned yon anxious mo- 
ments 1 " asked he, and smiled. 

"Please continue jonr walk," said 
Skuldfrid, who w&s also forced to ataad 
still. 

" 0, no, I am not inclined to obey, be- 
fore you have answered me. Besides, I 
wish to look at you real well, so that the 
expression your face now bears may be 
imprinted in my memory. When shall 
I go away 'i " added he, in a voice which 
caused the little hand that rested in his 
to tremble. 

" That I will tell yon another time ; 
but now I will not stand here any 
longer." 

" You have not yet answered my first 
question." 

" I do not allow myself to be forced ; 
and besides I will not answer it." 

They continued to descend, and Lo- 
thard said, playfully, — 

" The Finnish girl has nut 
for support." Sknidfrid would i 
taken away her hand, bnt he held it 
saying earnestly : " There is a power 
which unites all nations, which knows no 
separate fatherland, but makes all the 
people of the earth as one ; and that 
power is love. In love we all bend the 
knee before a common God, and his fa- 
therly arms stand open to ns. All that 
proceeds from him is to unite and rec- 
oncile that which hatred or prejudice 
has sundered. Love harmonizes and 
ennobles all." 

They were now at the foot of the bill, 
and Lothard released her hand with the 
woi-ds, "Yon are again free. Do you 
feel happier now % " 

" I have not felt ujihappy." 

" You are a singular girl. In an inex- 
plicable manner you call fort.h alternate 
belief and doubt, and draw me to you. 
Again, you force me to stand at a dis- 



tance, and keep the words chained to 
my lips while 'I fee! compelled to speak. 
Even now I would like to ask you a 
question, but I do not dare to, and yet 
my whole life is contained in the answer," 

" Then do not ask it. You would 
most certainly ^ain call forth anxiety 
and fear. I feel so happy at this moment, 
that I would like to keep this impression 
of true, joy undisturbed." 

At the lane they separated, Lothard 
then said, — 

" Be assured that to-morrow at this 
time the forester's family have received 
the assistance you have to-day requested. 
You will go there, will you not 1 " 

" Most certainly," replied Skuldfiid. 

The to-morrow, what it has in store we 
never know ; we have always reason to 
fear it. 



While the above scene took place be- 
tween the two young people, we made a 
little visit to Junta, and afterwards saw 
what was transpiring at Ektorp. 

At the same time that Skuldfirid re- 
ceived the few lines from the Doctor, 
Tage, attended by his dog, started off 
hunting. He felt an irresistible need of 
diverting bis anxiety through some vio- 
lent exercise. Ho did not see Abemey 
befoi-e he went out, but told Aunt Sai'a 
that be should not return home to din- 
ner. So when Abemey came to break- 
fast, he found only Sara. The Professor 
looked thoughtful and replied very 
briefly to her remarks. When they had 
taken coffee, Abemey intended to retimi 
to his room, but the old lady laid one 
hand on his arm, while she smoothed her 
apron with the other. 

" My dear nephew, I have something 
to say which I have kept back long 
eiougli," 

" Can you not delay it a little longer ? " 
asked Abemey, with a smile which indi- 
cated that he would be especially thank- 
ful if she could. 
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" No, that I cannot, for it concerns 
Skiildfrid." 

"My dear aunt, I hope it is not a 
question of getting her married 1 " 

"0 no, you need not be alarmed 
about my meddling in that affair, although 
I am neither deaf nor blind, and conse- 
quently discovered long ago that Tage ia 
dead in love with the girl ; but see here, 
I have also perceived something else, 
which you have not noticed, and which 
ia that the girl is by no means in love 
with him." 

"But, dear aunt, that is no reason for 
detaining me to talk about these observa- 
tions," returned Abemey, somewhat im- 
patiently ; " especially as you can easily 
perceive that I have something else to 
think of." 

"If J now did right, I should just 
keep still, to punish you for your beha- 
vior towai'ds your old aunt ; but I am a 
Christian, and therefore I consider it my 
duty to act conscientiously, especially 
when a child's welfare is concerned." 

"Well, to the point then. What is it 
about V 

" About Sknldfrid, as I have just told 
you, though you do not want to hear it, 
and always try to put me off with your 
short answers." 

Aberney was acquainted with Aunt 
Sara's disposition, and knew that when 
she became offended, lie must submit to 
her loquacity, or else she would look sour 
add crabbed day out and day in for several 
weeks. Therefore when he saw from what 
direction the wind blew, he chose his part 
immediately, and placed himself with a 
sigh on the sofa, prepared to let Sara 
speak out all that she had on her heart 
After she had poured out her indignation 
over the way she had been treated, how 
little consideration was paid to her, etc., 
her vexation was over and Sara again 
" good as gold." Now for the first time 
there was a Lope of the Professor's know- 
ing what she had especially to com: 
nicate ; but he took good caro not to 



word that seemed lik 
ho would then very likely have encoun- 
tered a new deluge. When Aunt Sara's 
harangue was ended, she drew a deep 
b tl mooth d h p d d n 

t ly h gdt — 
H Sk !lf It Idy th t 1 1 

d w q t dur y h 

mn t 
N h h t dth P 

f d sum d n f p rf t 
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f J t d 1 h 1 ht 

"Vvell, whose acquamtance has she 
made } " 

" A young man's. It ia either that 
young Canitz himself or it is one of hia 
guests." 

"Yoa do not know for certain who 
itisi" 

" No, I do not ; but of one thing I am 
sure, and that is, that she saw him every 
day during the whole time you were in 
Abo ; that he accompanied her both here 
and homo again ; and that he was with 
her in all her rambles, and often spent 
the whole afternoon in her company." 

" Who has told you all that 1 " 

"Mother Monika in U ; but at 

first I did not believe it, for the old 
woman says so many out-of-the-way 
things ; but when I was last at the par- 
sonage the pastor's wife told mo that she 
had beard it ^nd that her ser\ants had 
seen them several t mes besides this, 
the servants at Krcnobro siy that the 
Baron iidea out to the mdows j.Iace 
every day The f restet has also 'leen 
Skuldfiid walking m the woods with a 
young man and states thit he usually 
meets ht,r at the turn of the lOad Now 
I think that jou who have a ^leat influ 
ence ought to talk to her about the 
matter, as her mother does not know 
how to take better care of her. You 
and I know well enough that Skuldfrid 
has done aU this innocently ; and though 
it never woiold have done in my 
young days for a modest girl to go 
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strealcing around the country with a 
young man, still I can underetand that 
it has occurred in sheer ignorance. But 
now it Kiay have happened that this 
piece of ignorance has brought two evils 
with it : first, that people have begun to 
talk ; and nest, that Skuldfrid has trifled 
away her heart." 

"What grounds have yon for such a 
supposition 1 " asked Abcmey. 

"What grounds 1 How can you ask 
such & strange question 1 Do you believe 
that a girl like Skuldfrid, accustomed to 
do only that which amuses her, would go 
and meet a young man every day if she 
did not find pleasure in his society 1 
Common sense, my dear Victor, would 
say that she must have some inclination 
foi him Besides theie is a very bad 
sign lu that little circumstance that she 
has concealed the whole acquamtance 
from ua all thice A gul is always re- 
served when hei heait is concerned , and 
if she is of an open character and still 
goea and keeja silent, then one can take 
it for granted that — " 

" That she in her loneliness embraces 
with childish joy everything that breaks 
the monotony of her life," interposed 
Aberney, rising. "What you now relate 
to me I have known for two weeks." 

" For two weeks ! " ejaculated Sara, 
smoothing her apron with both hands. 
" And you have said nothing ? Not rep- 
resented to her how wrong she acted ! 
How she forgets completely her womanly 
d^nity ? How she — - " 

" Comprehends nothing of all that 
which puts you in an agony. No indeed, 
I have said nothing of the kind, nor shall 
I do it, though I know what you are not 
aware of, namely, who the young man 
is ; but," added Aberney, with a peculiarly 
sly glance, "why do you not speak to 
Skuldfrid yourself^ " 

"I ! Ah, that I shall take good care 
not to do. She would be just the one to 
answer me in her little aristocratic man- 
ner, that this is something with which I 



have nothing to do. I am not her 
teacher, or one who in the smallest de- 
gree have taken upon myself her educa- 

" Precisely ; and besides. Aunt Sara, 
you have no slight weakness for the beau- 
tiful child, which makes you lack courage 
to say anything dis^;reeaijle to her." 
Aberney laughed. " You fency that the 
rdle of mentor becomes me." 

"But you do not seem to think so 
yourself," said Sara, very testily. 

"I never could hear tutors, and I con- 
sider all lectures upon what is becoming 
and unbecoming, right and wrong, un- 
necessary. I leave theory for practice. 
Therefore I have quite simply, without 
Skuldirid's suspecting it, hindered her 
from meeting the young man. Words 
are always powerless; the only things 
which are effective are ■ — actions. Now, 
my good aunt, we will say no more about 
this matter, I hope moreover, before the 
week is out, to have procured Skuldfrid a 
lawful protector, who has the right to 
step between her and every person dan- 
gerous to her peace." 

Aberney left the room so suddenly, 
that Aunt Sara had not time to aak any 
more questions. She travelled out to the 
kitchen, meditating deeply upon two 
things : fii-st, if it was Tage that her 
nephew meant by a protector, or 
whether her oft-returning apprehensions 
that Aberney was thinking of the girl for 
himself could have any foundation ; the 
other was, how she could find out if 
it really was young Canitz that Skuldfrid 
knew. If so the girl must he saved, coat 
what it would. Sho had not time how- 
ever to continue hor rcfloetions, for a man 
stepped into the kitchen and inquired for 
the Professor. 

"By whom are you sent, and what do 
you want?" asked Sara, while she put 
on her glasses to give the stranger a 
thorough esamination. 

" 0, I am a man from Ektorp and 
waa to leave this here to the Professor,'' 
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answered the one addressed, making 
scrape with his foot that was meant f 



"Ah yes, from Mademoiselle Skuldfrid 
I suppose." Sara reached out her hand 
to take a letter. 

" I can't tell exactly ; but Annika told 
me that I must n't leave it with any one 
but the Professor himself." 

Sara gave a little jerk with her head, 
shook her apron smooth, and trotted out 
of the kitchen, telling the man to go into 
the saloon and wait there. She went 
herself to knock at her nephew's door, 
ciying to him, "A messenger from. Ek- 
torp wants to speak to you." In an in- 
stant the door was opened and Abemey 
with hasty steps went by Sara and into 
the saloon. The old lady muttered, 

" We shall see that the old fool wants 
to have the girl for himself; but that 
shall never be as long as I hve. No, the 
boy shall have her, as sure as my name 
ia Sara." 

In the mean time Aberney had received 
the letter and opened it with unusual 
haste. It contained only these lines, 

" Skuldfrid's mother desires to answer 
by word of mouth the offer wliich has 
been made to her through the post. She 
-expects Victor Aberney to come to her 
■as soon as he has read these lines." 

When the Professor folded the note, 
the man said, — 

" I was to tell the Professor that I had 
the chaise with mo." 

"Good, I shall go with yon," 
Sara's many questions remained unan- 
swered, and five minutes later Fni Smidt's 
green chaise rolled away with the Profes- 
sor to Ektorp, without Aunt Sara's be- 
ing able to learn what it all meant. 

When Abemey stood in tbe entry, An- 
nika met him. Her eyes were red from 
recently shed teara, and she waa so agi- 
tated that she could with difficulty ask 
the Professor to follow her in to her mis- 
tre^. 

Aberney, at his very first viait to Ek- 



torp, had fancied that he recognized in 
old and wrinlded face features 
that seemed to him familiar. Ho had 
once asked Annika if they had not seen 
each other before, and then she answered. 
Very possible, though I cannot 
remember it." After this answer he paid 
further attention to her ; but now it 
returned so vividly to his mind that he 
had met this look of sorrow and anxiety 
time in the past, and that it had 
been directed upon him with precisely 
the same expression. Abemey had not 
much time however to make reflections, 
he seldom asked questions, he 
followed Annika in silence through the 
little saloon. For a moment the old 
woman stopped at the door of Fru Smidt'a 
with her hand upon the latch. 
She hesitated to open it. Again she 
fastened a look of anguish upon Aberney, 
then she turned the knob, and the door 
opened ; but just as Aberney was about 
to enter, Annika whispered, "Have com- 
passion upon her ! " With this the door 
closed after Aberney, and he found him- 
self in the widow's room. 

Right before him stood Fru Smidt, 
leaning against the back of a chair. She 
r^embled a petrified human being. The 
lai^ black eyes gazed at Aberney with 
a soulless and glassy expression. Aber- 
ney stood motionless by the door ; a feel- 
ing at once sombre and oppressive spread 
itself over his strong soul, when his eyes 
fell upon the living corpse before him. 
There was something horribly fascinating 
with this woman, which chained the 
glance to these features from which all 
motion seemed to liave Sed. After a few 
seconds Abemey turned his head as if to 
free himself from the terrible effect that 
the sight of Fru Smidt had upon him; 
at this motion bis eyes fell on the por- 
trait. Scarcely had his glance encoua- 
tered the picture than he rushed forward, 
grasping Fru Smidt by both arms and 
exclaiming with wild vehemence, — 
" Unfortunate, who are you ! " He 
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drew licr with him before the portrait. 
"That portrait !" He pushed her away 
from him with horror, murmuring, "You 
are thus — " 

" His widow," whispered she in aa in- 
audible voice, and sank on her Imeoa 
before Aberney, faltering with despair, 
" onrae me, the guilty one, but spare the 
innocent child." 

" There is no curse terrible enough for 
you," muttered he, and turned towards 
the door as if to rush from the room, but 
Fni Sraidt hastily placed herself between 
it and him. With her hand stretched 
towaida the picture, she said, "In his 
name I demand of you to stay," Her 
arm sank and she clasped her hands as 
in prayer, " In Skuldfrid's name I implore 
you." 

" my God, this is then her mother ! " 
Aberney passed his hand over his brow 
and added in an accent of bitter pain, 
" This only was wanting." His eyes were 
now fixed on the porti-ait, and he uttered 
with emotion, " May thy features j-emind 
me most vividly that she is also thy 
child 1 " 

A long pause followed, during which 
Abemey's eyes rested with deep and sor- 
rowful earnestness on the portrait, A 
sigh full of angnifih roused him at last 
from the thoughts and recollections 
which the sight of this face had called 
forth. He turned slowly to the widow. 
Baying with perfectly regained calmness, 
" I am now ready to hear you," 

Two hours afterwards heavy steps were 
heard on the floor of the saloon, and An- 
nika, who was in her room on the floor 
above, saw Aberney quite slowly leave 
the house. The old woman, during the 
whole time that the interview lasted be- 
tween her mistress and Aberney, had 
alternately cried, read in the Bible, and 
prayed. When she now saw him go, she 
clasped her hands and murmured, — 

"Father in heaven, what thou hast 
decreed to occur after this conversation, 
is surely best for us all. Amen." 



She went down to the saloon. On tip- 
toe she stole to the widow's door and 
listened with her ear close to it. All 
,s still and quiet within. Yes, as quiet 
if no living creature was there. When 
3 had long and in vain hstened for a 
Bound, she seemed frightened ; she raised 
her head, laid her hand on the knob and 
turned it. The door opened. IVu Smidt 
lay seuael^s on the floor. In the same 
moment that Annika with a cry of an- 
guish hurried to her prostrate mistress, 
Skuldfrid entered the saloon. Through 
the open door she saw her mother lying 
to all appearance dead, and upon her 
knees beside her Annilta loudly lament- 



Sooa afterwards the overseer rode at 
full speed to Kronobro after the physi- 
cian. Fni Smidt was dangerously iU. 



Lothard had no sooner entered the sa- 
loon at Kronobro, than the Doctor came 

" Pardon me that I enter without 
being summoned ; a messenger has come 
for me from Ektorp." . 

" From Ektorp I " esclaimed Lothai'd, 
and hastened towards him. 

" Fru Smidt has suddenly boon taken 
01." The Doctor handed Lothard a lit- 
tle note. It read : — 

" For God's sake, Herr Doctor, huiTy 
here ; my mother is dying. 

" Skuldfrid." 

" Wagner, take my swiftest horses and 
lose no time," bade Lothard, and pushed 
the Doctor out through the door. 

Ten minutes later the Doctor was on 
his wai beh nd Canita's fastest span, who 
in loss than three quarters of an hour 
made the distance between the estate 
and Ektcip 

Anniki e\ei careful and considerate, 
had mo^ed her unconscious mistress's 
bed into the lai^ sittir^-room, so that 
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neitber the sjes of the physician nor 
any other stranger shoiild penetrate into 
the dreary simctuary. Motionless, with- 
out any sign of life except the unquiet 
heaving of the breost, Fni Smidt lay 
upon her bed. 

Annita had, by dropping the curtaias 
before the windows, changed the light 
and cheerful room into a gloomy sick- 
chamber. 

Skuldfrid was on her knees beside Fru 
Smidt's bed, holding, her hand clasped 
tightly in her own, aud gaaing ansioualy 
at the lace now flushed crimson and the 
fixed glassy eyes. It w^ the first time 
that Skuldfrid had seen her mother 
attacked by iUness. To be sure 
now and then in Skuldfrid'a childhood 
been indisposed, as Annika used to say ; 
but at such times the daughter never 
saw her. Now it seemed to Skuldfrid as 
if the blood congealed around her heart, 
so oppressive was the feeling which her 
inother'a senseless condition occasioned. 
She could have given vent in loud lam- 
entation to the nameless agony within 
her ; but it was as if every sound died 
away on her lips, while anguish hold her 
in an iron grasp. 

The time seemed like an eternity to 
the poor child before the Doctor ar- 
rived. At every motion, the slightest 
noise, she started and looked at the door. 
At last, after this painful waiting, tlie 
longed-for words were heM-d, "The Doctor 
is here," and at the same moment 
Wagner entered. Skuldfrid had sprung 
up and hastened to him. Seizing his 
hand she said with trembling lips, " Save 
her ! " Tho Doctor's look rested 
moment on Skuldfrid, and all that 
was false and supple in his features 
gave place to a stamp of true sym- 
pathy. 

" I will do all in my power," replied 
ho, and went to the sick-bed, drawing 
aside the curtains, but started back 
when his eyes fell on the patient. He 
stared at her a moment aa if he could 



not believe the reality of the sight before 
him. He needed several seconds to 
recover himself. Wagner was not one to 
be governed long by a surprise. When 
he had gained the mastery over the first 
impression, he turned his head a little 
and said to Annika, who stood directly 
beside him, " Draw up the shades, I 
need light." Then be bent over the 
patient, and took her hand to examine 
her pulse. His gaze was festened upon 
her features, and he thought, — ■ 

.st see this face in full daylight, 
to be convinced that it is 3/*^. If these 
distorted and changed features are actu- 
ally the same that I have seen so beauti- 
ful that — " 

The curtains wore now drawn up, and 
the broad daylight streamed in over the 

" It is she," murmured the Doctor, 
almost as pale as Fru Smidt "What 
infernal destiny throws this woman again 
in my way and his 1 He drew a chair 
to the bed and sat down. He ordered a 
bowl and a bandage, and then opened a 
When this' was done, Fru Smidt 
,n effort to draw her breath, raised 
herself up in bed, and uttered a wild 
shriek. The Doctor seemed t« have 
expected this, for he seized her carefully 
but firmly around the waist and forced 
her to lie down again. Then he turned 
to Skuldfrid, saying, — 

" I desire to be alone with the sick 
woman and Annika." 

" Only one word about — about — 
mymothcr'seondition," stammered Skuld- 
frid. 

" We hope that she will get better," 
answered the Doctor kindly, " but much 
patience and calmness is needed in those 
who are around her." 

Fru Smidt now made a violent effort 
to start up again ; but the Doctor held 
her still. She muttei-ed some incoherent 
words, which seemed to make a painful 
impression upon the Doctor, and he said 
somewhat shortly, — 
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"Mademoiselle Smidt, be bo good as 
to leave ub." Stuldfrid went out. Wag- 
ner said to Annika, "Bolt the door, that 
no one can come in." The old servant 
obeyed. Scarcely was this doae, than 
Fru Smidt gave another cry of anguish 
and tried to throw herseF from tho bod, 
while she uttered words in the wildest de- 
lirium which disclosed secrets of a terrible 
nature. The Doctor listened for several 
moments to the confused speech, as if he 
had needed to cast a glance into the sick 
woman's still sicker souL Then he turned 
to Annika, — 

"You understand, I siippose, that 
what she now aays must not be caught 
by any other than you, God, and myself. 
It would bring death and despair upon 
the daughter." 

" Yes, I understand," faltered Annika, 
" but how shall 1 be able to keep her 
from watching over her mother ? " 

" As long as her mother ravra, she 
nfnst not enter the sick-room. For the 
rest, I shall i-emain here until you have 
brought Bomo soothing drink from the 



Skuldfrid was not allowed to see hor 
mother for the whole day, although she 
begged for it so beseechingly. Sitting in 
the somewhat gloomy saloon, trembling 
with anxiety, and with her hands pressed 
tightly together, she listened to the wild 
shrieks from the sick-room. When 
twilight fell, it became more quiet in 
there, and Skuldfrid heard only an in- 
distinct murmur. A feeling of trepida- 
tion seized the young girl's heart, and 
looking towards the door which led to 
Fru Smidt's usual room, she reviewed in 
thought the mysteriously sorrowful con- 
ditions which surrounded her mother. 
With an inward shudder she thought of 
all the objects which in that deserted 
room pointed to some very mournful 
occurrence. She (ancied that she saw 
the door open and the figure of the por- 
trMt step out, advancing slowly across 
the floor; alsQ that the face which she 



had always regarded with shyness looked 
dark and threatening. Just as these 
images had become, through the gather- 
ing darkness, -more and more vivid, the 
door of the myaterious room opened with 
a clicking sound ; Skuldfrid gave a feeble 
cry of fright, and hid her face in her 
hands ; but the next moment she looked 
up again quite fearlessly. Her blood 
congealed with horror in her veins, how- 
ever, for before her stood a tall man, 
whose features in the obscurity resembled 
those of the portrait. The eyes rested 
on Skuldfrid with a sad and as it socmcd 
to her a severe expression. The young 
girl stared at tho figure, perfectly motion- 
less from foar. 

" Wtiat has liappened, my child 1 " 
said a voice, which was to Skuldfrid too 
dear not to be able to scatter at once the 
fearful images that her fancy had evoked. 
She threw herself into the arms of the 
person who had addressed her. A flood 
of tears streamed down her cheeks, and 
she exclaimed, — 

" God be thanked that my friend 
came ! Ah I I am so unspeakably 
wretched; my mother — " She could 
not say more. Her sobs almost choked 
her. 

" Is sick," said Abemey. " I Itnow it, 
and therefore I am here." He sat down 
and drew Skuldfrid to his breast, add- 
ing : " Poor child, so agitated ! " A 
deep sigh, full of anguish, heaved his 
breast, " Why do you sit here "i " he 
asked after a pause, during which he 
allowed Skuldfrid to cry undisturbed, 
with her head leaning against his shoul- 
der. 

" The Doctor has forbidden me to be 
in the sick-room. He and Annika are 
aloao there. I have not been allowed to 
go in. It is always just so. I can never 
be with her. It is just as if I had no 
right where my mother is concerned. I 
must certainly be a veiy bad child, that 
they should treat me so." 

Ahemey passed his hand caressingly 
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v the young girl's head and said ten- 



derly, - 

"Do not have such thotights. Dr. 
Wagner ia a superior physician, who 
always manages to give the first consid- 
eration to the sick." 

" But, good heavens, she has been in 
a delirium the whole day, without sense ; 
ahe could not have suffered any harm 
from my taking care of her. Aa it ia, I 
Lave almost thought I should go crazy 
sitting here and only hearing her wild 
shrieks," Skuldfrid again wept vio- 
lently. Aberney remained silent. He 
tinderstood that the physician had kept 
Skuldfrid away from the sick 
that she might not heair what her mother 
uttered in her delirium. 

" Now, my child," said Abemey, after 
a moment's silence, " you must try to be 
calm. This is the firet veal trial God 
sends you, and it ia moat certainly not 
the last. Therefore . mark my words, 
Hiat person is a poor Christian who cannot 
vnth erect head and kiimble mind hear the 
inerden which the Lord lays •upon his shoul- 
ders. The mc^esty of human heinga lies 
their length of tend and submission to the 
Supreme will. It would pain me if my 
little Skuldfrid had not power to bear 
adversity worthily. Tears and lamentar 
tions do not malte the sorrow any 
but hinder ua, on the contrary, from ful- 
filling our duty. Try to ' ~ 
lieve me, many wild storms will sweep 
devastatingly over year life ; and if you 
at the first blast allow yourself to be 
prostrated, you will go under in the con- 
flict. Life is a struggle with grief, and 
he only conquers who puts his trust ii 
the Father above." 

While Abemey was Bpeakiog, Skuld- 
irid'a sobs had abated, and when he 
became silent, they had ceased altogether. 
She whispered, — 

" Thanks ! I ahall treasure these worda 
in my memory and never, never forget 
them." 

Tiie door of the sick-room now opened, 



aud the Doctor came out,- Abemey and 
Skuldfrid both rose ; the latter hastened 
to him. 

How is it ? " asked she. 
Your mother ia now quiet, and I 
hope will become somewhat calm to- 
night ; I think I can leave my place at 
her bedside for a few hours, and shall 
beg you to occupy it during my absence." 
Armika had lighted a couple of candles, 

that the Doctor observed Abemey. 
Skuldfrid was already in the other room, 
by her mother's bed. 

Ah, good evening, Herr Professor," 
Wagner, politely. Abemey respond- 
ed to the greeting. 

Is Fru Smidt's condition serious 1 " 
asked he. 

" For any other person it would be ■ 
very serious, but for her it is not so dan- 
gerous. She has a strong constitution, 
ao that she will undoubtedly go through 
a severe inflammation of the brain, which 
has probably been caused by some vio- 
lent emotion." 

" Then you thinlt that the daughter 
may be left with her to-night 1 " 

" Yea, if they continue to give her the 
medicine I preacribed." 

The Doctor took his leave, and offered 
to drive Abemey to Junta; but be de- 
clined, as he intended to remain at Ek- 
torp to help watch, in case any assistance 



Wagner sat leaning back in his car- 
riage and was taken rapidly back to 
Ki-onobro. 

" What a wonderful disposal of fate," 
thought he. " This woman has been in 
my neighborhood for several years ; I 
could have ruined her with a single word, 
and drawn down punishment and dis- 
grace upon her head ; and I have not 
guessed that the one I have been search- 
ing for with untiring perseverance was 
so near to me. And now, now it is 1 
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who take care of her, who shall save her 
from death and insanity, and hinder her 
daughter from discovering who she is. 
Incomprehenaible . eaigma, that we call 
fate. And the da-ughter, this child, who 
constitutes at once her retribution, her 
most bitter sufferii^s, and her only joy, 
she is the object of a Canitz's love. Shall 
the crimes of the parents actually be 
visited upon the children, or is it a play 
of the powers of dtirknesa, who amuse 
themselves with this infernal game of 
chance ? After I have gathered into my 
hands the threads of events, I can spin 
them to suit my plans." A smile, ill- 
boding and scornful, curled the Doctor's 
lips, and he added : " Sin-laden woman, 
in my hands now rests your daughter's 
fate ; let us see what I am pleased to 
make of it." 

" Halt I " cried a commanding voice, 
and the coachman, a thorough Russian, 
immediately reined in the fiery coursers. 
Wagner looked iip and saw in the half- 
darkness Lothard, who stopped his horse 
at the side of the carriage. With one ■ 
spring he was off his back and beside the 
Doctor. 

" Drive on ! " shouted he to the coach- 



"The hoi 



' the latter ventured to 



" He can And his way home, or take 
whatever road he pleases. Now go 
ahead." A crack of the whip and the 
carriage flew onward. 

" Well, Doctor 1 " said Lothard. 

" The widow is very ill ; I have not 
dared to leave her bedside for the whole 
day." 

"And her daughter?" 

" Is inconsolable. The mother seems 
to be so dear to her that the mere feaj of 
losing her deprives the young girl of the 
power of enduring the uncertainty of the 
result. I think I have scarcely seen a 
greater anguish than hera." 

"You must save her mother's life. I 
will recompense yon in a princely mau- 



No 1 



■ roust befall this i 



gel." 

" Herr Baron, my duty as a physician 
I fialSl towards friend or enemy, poor or 
rich ; and your gold avails nothing with 
me in this respect." 

" I know that and forgot — " 
" That all are not mercenary'." 
" Hush, Wagner ! Do you not see 
that I am escitedt Had this woman 
been my own mother, her illuess could 
not have occasioned mo greater anguish 
than I now feel. But why did yon leave 
herr' 

" Because my presence during the 



"Who helps the daughter watch? 
Oi:^ht you not to send one of the many 
women from Kronobro to assist them 1 " 

" It is unnecessary ; Professor Aber- 
ney is there, and he who will have 'a rela- 
tive's right is also the most tender and 
considerate sympathizer in all that con- 
cerns the inmates of Ektorp. One need- 
ed only to see with what kindness he 
treated the young girl, to understand 
that she possesses in him a iriend and a 

Lothard sat silent ; darkness concealed 
the shadows which the Doctor's words 
called forth. In silence they continued 
the remainder of the way. Lothard tor- 
mented himself by recalling what the 
Doctor had said about Abemey's attach- 
ment to Skuldfrld. He reproached desti- 
ny with bitterness for disposing affairs 
so badly, that he could not be at her side. 

When the Doctor, quite early the next 
morning, entered the widow's abode, he 
was surprised to find Skuldfrid's appeai-- 
ance completely changed. Her unre- 
strained gi-ief of the day before had given 
place to a deep resignation. One conld 
divine that the heart still trembled from 
the same anguish, but that she now 
tried to bear it with religious steadfast- 
ness and submission. There was no 
weak bending before tho blow of sorrow, 
but her whole demeanor gave evidence of 
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courage in tlie moment of trial, which in- 
spired respect The hours of the night 
had ii-om the bosom of -weakness devel- 
oped all that soul-strength aod moral 
courage which should grace her in the 
fatiu:e. The first gi-ief came so suddenly, 
BO unexpected, and in a moment when 
she felt so happy, that it affected her 
like a thunderbolt. Aberney'a words 
and the past night, during which he had 
spoken earnestly with her about the world 
of which she knew so little, and which 
was so full of trial, had awakened the 
slumbering powers in her souL When 
Abemey ceased talking, aod Skuldfrid 
sat by her mother's bed contemplating 
the features bo dear to her, reflection 
came and whispered to her many things 
to which feeling had turned a deaf 
before. Fire tempers steel, suEEering the 
soul. , The first severe grief that Skuld- 
frid esperienced roused to full life her 
enei^ and trust in God. It i 
clear to her mind that nothing w£ 
by tears and lamentations, and she prayed 
from the depths of her heart, — 

" Father, give me strength to bow pa- 
tiently beneath thy will." 

The child had become a woman. 
Wagner thought this when he regarded 
her. 

In the forenoon the violent delirium 
again returned, and then Skuldfrid 
obliged to leave the room. The Doctor 
■ had said to Abemey, — 

"During these attacks I consider it 
l>est that only I and the old servant re- 
main with her." 

Without a word of objection or dissat- 
isfaction at not being allowed to stay, 
Skuldirid obeyed ; but instead of sittii^ 
inactive and Ustoning to the distressing 
shrieks as on the previous day, she began 
to attend to all necessary matters and to 
fill Annika's place in the household. Ab- 
emey bade her aaek rest, but she shook 
herhead, answering that it was impossible. 

Silent, with perfect self-control and 
am untiring solicitude for the sick one. 



Skuldfrid lived through seven long days, 
during which no change took place in her 
mother's condition. Aberney and Tage 
had with unwearied zeal and kindness as- 
sisted them. Skuldfrid was grateful and 
friendly to all, but spoke Httle and ap- 
peared perfectly calm, especially when 
sitting in the siclt-room. On 
the seventh day the wild delirium seemed 
all at once to subside. The sick woman 
fell into a calm sleep; and when, after a 
couple of hours, she awoke, her mind was 
perfectly clear. The Doctor had said 
that none but Annika and Skuldfrid 

ight to be with her, so that no emotion 
of surprise or fright should affect her un- 

TOrably in her weak state. 

It was towards the twilight of a beau- 
tiful August afternoon. Annika, wearied 
out with exertion, had leaned back in the 
coj-ner of the sofa and fallen into an un- 
easy slumber. Skuldfrid aat on a stool 
by her mother's bod, with her eyes fised 
upon the sleeper. The setting sun threw 
a few pale rays into the room through 
the lowered shades. Ail was still and 
quiet both within and without. Skuld- 
frid, with clasped hands, was breathing an 
humble prayer. Just as she had whis- 
pered a devout amen, her mother opened 
her eyes and fastened them on her daugh- 
ter. The look was clear. Skuldfrid's 
heart beat so violently with joy when 
she saw in the large dark eyes a tender 
expression, that her voice trembled as 
she asked in a half-whisper, "Beloved 
mamma, how ore youl" Sho pressed 
her TOother'a hand to her lips. 

" Have I been sick t " said Fni Smidt, 
in a feeble voice. 

"Yes you have been very, very ill." 
Skuldfrid's eyes were now full of tears. 
" How do you feel now t " 

" WoU, only somewhat weak and heavy 
in my head." 

Annika awoke; and after Skuldfrid 
had calmly and carefully explained to 
her mother that a physician had been 
called, and that he was waiting in the 
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saloon to leam hor condition after tlie 
slumbQr, aho went, without waiting for 
her mother's permission, after the Doctor. 
Fru Smidt's eyen glided with their usual 
BOullesB expression over the Doctor's 
features. If he had formerly known her, 
it was yet very evident that she did not 
recognise him. She answered his ques- 
tions very briefly, and after he had given 
some directions he left the room. To 
Sfculdfrid he said, — 

" Your mother. Mademoiselle Smidt, is 
now out of danger, Try only to prevail 
upon her to be calm, and I hope she will 
soon be entirely recovered." 

He advised Skuldfrid to seek repose, 
and assured her that when Fru Smidt 
had taken the powder he ordered, she 
would sleep qnietly the whole night. 
Abemey also insisted that Skuldfrid 
should go up to her room and restore 
her strength by a good sound sleep. He 
said this in so tender and yet so decided 
a tone, that Sknldfi-id was obliged to 
obey. Annika also urged the "child" 
to do as the old folks said. She, Annika, 
would watch that night. In short, Skiild- 
frid in the evening went up to her room, 
after she had seen her mother fall asleep. 

Tage, who had been at Ektorp the 
whole day, drove home in the evening, 
but Abemey remained. After Skuldfrid 
had uttered a warm prayer of gratitude 
to God, she slept the calm sleep of a 
child. She had not rested for eighi 
nights. 

Aherney stole into the sick-room whih 
Fru Smidt slumbereci. In the night shf 
awoke, however, and called Annika. 

" I should like to see Mm," she whis 
pered. 

" The Professor 1 " asked Annika. 

"Yes." 

Aberney instantly stood by the bed 
and reached her his hand with the words, 
" I have watched over Skald/rid's mother. 
Suffering expiates so much." 

" Thanks ! " faltered the sick woman ; 
then she made a sign to Annika that she 



wanted to he alone with Aberney. The 

woman went out into the saloon, 
where she lay down on a sofa and fell 
asleep. Not until the first rays of the 

streamed into the room did Annika 
awake, and when she went into the siok- 

1 she found Abemey sitting by the 
sufferer's side, holding her hand clasped 
' is. Era Smidt was in a deep slum- 
ber. The Professor's calm and serious 
feattues bore traces of panful and agi- 
tated feelings. But we will leave them, 

!e how Skuldfrid is getting along in 
her little maiden bower. 



The young girl's habits of life were sim- 
ple and natural. One of th^e habits was 
se early. She was like the birds who 
with their happy twitter greet the rising 
This morning she awoke as usual 
mrise, and although she felt strength- 
ened by the rest and thanltful to God for 
her mother's recovery, still the glance 
with which she greeted the king of day 
was melancholy. She stood a long time 
by the open window, and looked out over 
the blue surface of the water with eyes 
full of tears. She felt so miserable 
within ! She found herself so entirely 
alone in the wide world, and yet this 
seemed to her ungrateful. How deeply 
and fervently Tage and Abemey loved 
her ; this she had realized more plainly 
than ever during her mother's illness. 
How then was it possible to feel this 
void in the heart which agonized her, 
this vague longing which filled her whole 
being 1 Skuldfrid, the glad, smiling, and 
light-hearted Skuldfrid, who displayed so 
mnch fortitude in the day of trial, felt au 
irresistible need of weeping over some- 
thing, what she did not know. Weep now, 
when God had been so merciful and re- 
stored her mother's life ; now, when her 
whole being ought to be filled with grat- 
itude and joy ! Strange human heart, 
which is ne 
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One and the same image returned con- 
tinually to her soul, and it seemed to 
ber, as she stood, that all would again 
become .bright and smiling, if she could 
for a single moment see those dear feat- 
ures again, or hear that voice utter 
some friendly words. She had not heard 
it for so long. Just as this wish, first 
vague, theu defined, 'arrae within her, 
she heard a soft rustling in the hedge 
beneath the window. Skuldfiid started 
and looked down. Had God he 
timid prayer, or was it destiny that met 
her desire 1 That is a question which 
we cannot answer. The certainty was, 
that Lothard stood there, bo pale and 
with a look of the deepest sympathy fas- 
tened upon her. Skuldfrid's features 
were tinged with that rosy hue which an 
ftgreeable leeling always calls forth. She 
leaned forward a httle and smiled 
dially at Lothard as he took ofi' liis hat 
and saluted her. 

" It has been a very sad time," said 

"Very," feltered Stuldfnd. 
; "All danger is now over, is it not ? 

" Yes, God be thanked ! " 

"I have come here to beg of you one 
thing." 

" And that is r 

"That while duty and feeling still 
keep you by the sick-bed, you will allow 
me, who can only shai'e your anxiety 
from a distance, to write to you and to 
receive from you at least a few words of 
comfort." His request was accompanied 
by a look so tenderly beseeching that 
Skuldfrid's answer was, " Tes." In a few 
minutes aft.envards Lothard had gone, 
and Skuldfrid stole with light steps down 
the stairs and to the side of her mother, 
who still slept with her haad resting in 
Abemey's, 

Two hours later the Doctor arrived, 
and found Aberney by the sick-couch. 
The Doctor's eyes lingered with 
inquiring glance upon Fru Smidt's feat- 
ures, as if he wished to read what had 
passed. Once, whilo ho was asking her 



some questions, he changed his accent, 
" lis voice assumed, an entirely dif- 
ferent charaoter. At the sound of it the 
sick woman started and looked at him 
with trepidation ; but a strange face 
smiled at her, which could not possibly 
have any connection with the voice of 
which his reminded her. At the Doc- 
tor's departure Skuldfrid followed him. 
When they found themselves alone m 

in, he handed her a letter with 
the words, — 

If you have any interest for the 
writer, then prevail upon him not to 
ipend his nights here before your dwcU- 
,ng." Wagner bowed and left. 

The whole day passed without Skuld- 
frid's finding a moment's leisure to read 
the precious epistle. Not before even- 

le, when her mother fell asleep 
and Aberney and Tage returned to 
Junta, could she glance through these 
lines which had lain hidden by her beat- 
ing heart. What did they contain 1 Ah ! 
Precisely the same as a thousand other 
such letters, with the only difference, that 
while other young men discoursed about 
love and claimed love in return, vowing 
an eternal faithfiilness and demanding 
the same, Lothard spoke only of his fer- 
vent affection, how precious every mo- 
ment was in which he could see Skuldfrid, 
how he revered and admired her, eta 
The word "love" was not mentioned, 
neither was there a single syllable about 
a reciprocal attachment. In spirit the 
letter was warm, in expression surpris- 
ingly giiarded; the whole revealed his 
heart's noblest feelings, with a delicacy 
of which only the one who truly loves is 
capable. 

Skuldfrid wrote some lines in reply. 
They were few and did not at all touch 
upon herself. The greatest difficulty for 
her was to get this letter into the Doc- 
tor's hands. She could never raise cour- 
age to give it to him. The Doctor saved 
her the trouble, however, for on leaving 
he said, " Have you been so good as to 
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write what I askod ' 

reply to this Skiildfrid handed him the 

letter, 



In the course of two weeks Fru Smidt 
had almost recovered from her illness, 
suffering merely from the weakness which 
a violent attack always leaves behind it. 
She had spent several hours daily in the 
little porch to inhale the fresh air and 
recruit in strength. Although the Doc- 
tor declared at every visit that she could 
be considered well, and that nature no 
longer needed the assistance of the medi- 
cal art, he continued notwithstanding to 
call at Ektorp every day. One afternoon 
aa he returned he went (according to 
custom) up to Lothard, who always 
awaited his return with impatience. 
The young owner was not in the large 
saloon, but the Doctor found him in a 
side-room absorbed in the perusal of a 
letter that he had just opened. At 
Wagner's entrance he threw it on the 
table and went to the Doctor, inquir- 
ii^,— 

"Well, Doctor, have you any comfort- 
ing words for me 1 " 

The Doctor silently handed him a lit- 
tle billet. Lothard went to the window 
to read it with his back turned to Wag- 
ner. During the interval the Doctor's 
eyes were directed to the letter which 
Lothard bad thrown on the table. 

" Again that close and elegant lady's 
hand, which I from instinct detest. An 
inner voice tells me that the writer is the 
one who has weakened my influence. 
During the many years since I knew 
that he received letters in this hand- 
writing, I have not been able to find out 
from whom they came." 

With apparent indiff'erenoe he ap- 
proached the table and took up a news- 
paper laying upon it, and at the same 
time o£at a glance at the first lines of 
the letter. They were, "Mon bien 



aim^ Lothard I " The Doctor could not 
catch more, for Lothard turned round. 
Wagner was now entirely absorbed in 
the newspaper. 

" Doctor," said Lothard, " do you know 
whether anything especial has occurred 
at Ektorp 1" 

" No, everything is the same as usual 
The Professor is there every day and 
young Tage also. Fni Smidt seems to 
be governed by the former and treats 
the latter with especial kindness, some- 
thing which is extremely rare with the 
gloomy woman. The daughter is again 
the same glad chUd as before the moth- 
er's illness, and one need not be particu- 
larly sharp-sighted to discover that those 
two young people have begun to under- 
stand each other ; a result to which the 
Professor contributes." 

The Doctor looked thoughtfully before 
him, Lothard regarded Wagner with a 
suspicious look, which the latter did not 
seem to remark. There was quite a 
pause. At last the Doctor said, — 

"I have to-day resolved not to visit 
Ektorp any longer. As a physician my 
calls have long since been unnecessaiy, 
and I will no longer ^h.j postilion d'ammir. 
I have done this from friendship for you, 
thialdug to prepare you some joy, but 

"Why do you break offV said Lo- 
thard with a flushed brow. 

" Now, I am'afraid of occasioning some 
evil both to you and the young girl, if T 
continue further." 

"And the reason T' 

"Because she is to become young Ab- 
emey'a wife. However one may regard 
the matter, irom a reasonable or moral 
point of view, you must admit that it is 
happier for her to be married to a re- 
spected and honorable man than to — " 

"Spare me your interruptions and 
speak out plainly." Lothard was impa- 

"Very well, as you please : than to be- 
come your n 
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"My mistr^s!" exclaimed Lothard. 
" Are you insane, Doctor, or for wliat do 
yon tate me 1 " 

"For a Russian nobleman, ■with, a 
warm, susceptible heart and strong pas- 
sions ; but with su.iScient judgment to 
mideratand that the poor widow's daugh- 
ter is not a girl that cau become Baron 
Ca.nitz'H wife." 

"And what should hinder it?" 

"Your different eocial positions. You 
would through such a missalliance in- 
cur your Czar's displeasure." 

" Bah ! A Canita cau marry whom he 
chooses, without fear of the Emperor or 
anybody else." 

"Do jou believe that) I lather re- 
member that — " 

Lotbard atiuclc his clenched hand on 
the table and ^azed sdently at tbe Doc- 
tor with a look full of lestramed anger 
and pride, the eftect of which was that 
Wagner stopped abruptly, and iDatcad of 
finishing his sentence, he said, — 

"Then you have actually cherished 
the thought of marrying Mademoiselle 
Smidtr 

" No, I have thought nothing with ref- 
erence to the future. I have lived in the 
present, without troubling myself about 
the next moment, because I have not 
dared to desire anything for fear of losing 
the little I possessed of her good-wiU ; 
but now I feel that if she gave me her 
heart, nothing in the world would keep 
me fl"om making her my wife." 

"And still there lies a letter which 
begins with 'mon bien aim6 Lothard,'" 
thought the Doctor. He said aloud, — ■ 

" But even if you possessed her heart, 
it would avail you but Ijttle, for out of 
friendship for young Abemey she could 
be easily persuaded to give him her hand, 
thus fiilfiUing not only her mother's, but 
also her old friend Professor Abernej's 
dearest wish. Yes, I fnunkly confess that 
I consider this union so natural and 
promising, so lastingly happy for the 
young girl, that I no longer wish to be 



letter-bearer or a means of drawing her 
interest from young Aberney." 

" You do not 1 " All the blood rushed 
to Lothard's head. 

"No ! When to-day, at my arrival, I 
saw the two young people sitting in tlie 
garden, with her head leaning against his 
shoulder and his arm around her waist, 
it seemed to me that they were created 
for each other, and I thought, at his side 
she will soon forget the interest she now 
feels for the Baron. When the Professor 
afterwards kissed hertenderly, it appeared 
to mo as if those three beings were 
created to live a long and happy life to- 
gether," 

Lothard's jealousy was in full flame. 

"So, you thought that; but I think 
that Skuldfrid is t-oo uncommon a girl to 
be thrown into the arms of the son of a 
political intriguer, like Abemey. The 
father can always be regarded as haviug 
the retributive hand of the Russian au- 
thorities held over him." 

" That can be remedied by letting them 
luiow that attention is already directed to 
the Professor. Besides, he can go over 
to Sweden and there in undisturbed peace 
enjoy his son's happiness. There have 
been moments dimng the past days when 
I have been tempted to warn Aber- 
ney." 

"Ah ! that only is lacking for you to 
betray me, and yet you know how indis- 
pensable eAe is to my peace. You, who 
know my temperajnent and my whole 
character, have understood from the very 
first moment that I loved this girl with 
my whole soul. What infernal treachery 
would it not have been to favor young 
Abenioy's suit ! Ah ! I believe, if you 
had done that, I would crush you." 

" The fault, were I to act thus, would 
be your own," replied the Doctor, calmly. 
"You have once declared that you did 
not considerme your friend, consequently 
you can have no claims upon me as 

" You have however been my confidant, 
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the one who aided and also fomented my 
feelings," answered Lothard, hastily. 

" The former I admit, but not the lat- 
ter. I have rarely of my own accord 
spoken of the young girl, never instilled 
any hopes with regard to her. I have, 
on the contrary, warned you of Abemey'a 
influence ; but then I was accused of 
wishing to rouse the devil in your blood. 
"Well, Bai-on, the result of it all is, that I 
do not consider myself obliged to serve 
your interests, when everything that I do 
ia regarded by yon as a stroke of rascality. 
Now may ike one who has taught you to 
distinist me also advise you as well aa I 
could." 

Lothard's breast heaved uneasily. His 
whole soul revolted at the thought that 
it only needed a few words from Wagner 
for Aberney to travel over to Sweden and 
take Skuldfrid with him, leavii^ Lothard 
a prey to all the furies which now raged 
in his breast. She, Skuldfrid, had leaned 
her head against Tage's shoulder, while 
he held his arm ai-ound her waist. His 
blood boiled at the thought of it, espe- 
cially when he considered that he had 
scarcely dared to touch her hand. To 
the Doctor he said, — 

" Forget my words if they were un- 
just, and show tliat yon have some in- 
terest for me by not going over to my 
rival's side." 

The Doctor regarded him a moment ; 
then he took the proffered hand, saying 
with emphasis, — 

" I shall not warn him." 

"Good!" Lothard went to the table 
and hastily wrote some lines upon a 
paper, which he sealed and gave to the 
Doctor with tho words, "Send that by 
post." 

The Doctor held the letter in his hand 
and looked at the address ; then he said 
to the young man, — 

" What do you hope from an interview 
with Tage Aberney? That he will go 
back to Sweden and resign his bride, or 
do you actually believe that you can 



persuade a Fiam, to give up what he 
dcsiros 1 Better then to quietly get him 
and hia father out of the way." 

" Wagner, do not raise this abominable 
thought in my soul. I prefer rather to 
send a bullet through his head and — ■" 

"Have Skuldfrid abhor you and be- 
wail him. Try for a moment to consider 
yoiu: situation and conduct with some 
degree of sense. You lovo the young 
girl. She entertains for you a lively in- 
terest, but not strong enough to resist 
the powerful influence that her old 
friends have over her You would brave 
everything to give her > oui name an 1 a 
social position far al nve the one which 
is now offered her. In short ym desne 
her happiness as well as 3 oui own but 
yon will never succeed ^o Iju^ <ts the 
enemies of the Canitz family have piwet 
ove h TL y hat E 1 th 
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The night was far advanced, and still 
Lothard walked up and down the large 
saloon in the most perturbed state of 
mind. The letter that he had been en- 
gaged in reading at the Doctor's arrival 
was entirely forgotten. It was with 
Lothard as with all persons whose feel- 
ings are worked to their highest pitch, 
the whole activity of the sotd is concen- 
trated upon the object which called fortJi 
the excitement. 

Lothard had for several evenings rid- 
den to the neighborhood of Ektorp and 
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ntiver spoke of hei feelings, oi of anything 
which could refer to her regard for him. 
The last letter which the Doctor had 
brought had however differed from the 
previous ones, and, added to all the rest, 
had occasioDcd the above- described con- 
versation. The letter contained the fol- 
lowing : — 

" You are troubled. Tour words have 
a shade of sorrow and sometimes of bitr 
temess- From what does this ai-ise 1 Am 
I the cause of it 1 And yet I would so 
have liked to be an agreeable object upon 
which your thoughts could dwelL Ah ! 
there is much that I desire, I too ; but 
I feel myself like a bird that has been 
deprived of its greatest treasure, freedom. 
Still I ought tobe happy, very happy, for — 
Forgive me that I cannot tell you all. 
Know only that I now hold my mother's 
peace and happiness in my hands. She 
has said that the means of her joy are 
at my command. And yet I tremble. 
But that must be because I am a child, 
unacquainted with everything and to 
whom all is new. No, I will not write 
any more now, and yet I had so much to 
say to you. Who can tell how long I 
shall have the right to receive or answer 
your letters 1 Farewell, and for^ve me 
if I have occasioned you any sorrow ! " 

Twenty-four hours count as nothing in 
the great record of eternity, and yet how 
many revolutions may occur in a human 
life within this short space of time ! 

This night, which afforded no rest to 



Kronobro's wealthy and handsome owner, 
had been to Skuldfrid like all others. 
She fell asleep with her thoughts on the 
stranger, although she would have wbhed 
to think of Tage. During her sleep she 
was neither rejoiced nor troubled by any 
unquiet dreams, and when she awoke in 
the morning she had not the smallest 
idea that that day would be the signal 
for all the storms that were destined to 
ravage her life. She greeted the rising 
sun with the same weary longing which 
now abided in her heart. 

After breakfost Frn Smidt said to her 
daughter, — 

" My child, you have for my sake so 
long neglected poor Mother Veronica and 
the forester's wife, that it would give me 
pleasure if you went to see them." 

Two hours after this Skuldfrid was on 
her way to the forester's. A silent pre- 
sentiment told her that she might meet 
the stranger on the way. She was not 
deceived in it; for she had not taken 
many steps, before, to her groat surprise, 
she met Lothard in the lane. He did 
not usually come so near the house. 
When she saw him Skuldfrid quickened 
her pace, and esclaimed gladly, — 

" How good it was of you to come here 



" If you had not happened to take a 
walk, I would no longer have remained 
outside the gate, but forced myself into 
your dwelling to get a chance to speak 
with you," answered Lothard. " Ah ! 
you do not imagine what torturing days 
and nights I have dragged through." 
He passed his hand over his forehead. 

" But, what is it that so torments 
you ? " asked Skuldfrid. 

"My love for you, Skuldfrid." 

" Well, do you see, I am only to you 
a source of suffering, and yet I would 
wish to be the reverse." 

Loth^d took her hand and drew her 
to the little bench at the side of the road, 
which was hidden by a large bush. 

" Sit here and listen to me," said he, 
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in a tone whicli eliowed how agitated he 
was. " Ah, Skuldfrid, you comprise all 
of life to me ; a heaven of blisa into 
which my thoughts have not once dared 
t6 venture, and an abyss of misery too 
deep to be conceived of. Give mo there- 
fore a single ray of hope, that — ah, for- 
give me, suffering makes me bold — that 
you may some time come to love me. I 
mil wait patiently for the day, even if it 
should not dawn before mj death. Only 
let me delivered from the thought that 
you love another, that you will become 
another's wife ; for those ideas have al- 
most changed me into a wretch." He 
shook his head as if he would expel all 
the vagaries that tormented him. "Tell 
me," continued he, "if there is noway 
for me to win your heart. Name the 
sacrifices you demand, and I will submit 
to them, if I can only gain your tender- 
ness." He took Skuldfrid's hand. " I 
have never during my whole life known 
what it was to love, or to be attached to 
another with my whole sold ; you are 
the first one who has taught me of this 
heaven and hell. I have never had fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, or brothers. You. 
are the only one to whom I am attached, 
and without you I could not live." He 
pressed her hands hard in his. 

Skuldfrid's cheeks changed color con- 
stantly. She smiled at him gently yet 
sadly, and whispered, — 

" Tour words again almost frighten 
me, and yet they find an echo in my souL 
Hush, do not internipt me, but try to 
hear me calmly and patiently. Sit by 
my side," continued Skuldfrid, and drew 
her hands from his. " You ask me for a 
glimpse of hope. What can I give, that 
you do not ah-eady possess l You love 
me. Ah, those words ouce filled me with 
trembling, then with gladness, and every 
time I have repeated them in my memo- 
ry, my heart has beat faster with joy. I 
then felt clearly that you were dear to 
me. Perhaps too dear," added she with 
» ; " and yet you are to me 



such a stranger, that there are moments 
when it seems to me that I ought not to 
thinlc so much of you as I do. Do not 
interrupt me, I have thought seriously 
of us both during the weeks we have been 
1. Siirroimded by so much ten- 
is I have been, my imgrfttefnl 
heart still felt a great longing for you. 
You have become indispensable to my 
life. For your happiness I would sacri- 
fice my own ; but for my mother's peace, 
my uncle's desire, and Tage's future, I 
shotdd without consideration sacrifice 
both you and myself. Ah, the feeling 
with which I am attached to you does 
not give me the right to occasion suffer- 
ii^ to any one hut myself. ■ It exists only 
to be sacrificed." Skuldfrid laid her 
hand on her heart, and added ; " It seems 
as if something would burst within me, 
the day you and I were to part, and yet 
that day must soon arrive — " 

"Skuldfrid! Skuldfrid!" cried a voice 
from the gate ; the two young people 
turned round, and Skuldfrid rose imme- 
diately, saying, ■ — 

" My mother ! " She gave Lothard 
her hand and added with a look that 
fiUedhis breast with jubilant joy: "Faro- 
well till to-morrow ! " 

She jumped over the ditch and has- 
tened to her mother. When she had hur- 
ried away Lothard rose to (if possible) 
catch a glimpse of the woman who had 
given Skuldfrid life, and about whom 
there were so many strange reports. 

Leaning against the gate stood Fru 
Smidt, awaiting her daughter's approach. 
Her face was turned toward the lane. 
Lothard, who was oaly a few rods from 
her, could distinguish her features very 
well. The young man turned aside the 
branches of the bush, but let go of them 
immediately, murmuring, — 

"0 my God! That haggard face, 
what memories does it not recall in. my 
soul ! ISTo, it cannot be she. Some hellish 
illusion mocks me." He again bent down 
the branches with a quick motion. Fru 
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Smidt rem^aed etanding quietly until 
Skuldfrid reached the gate. 

" Two faces cannot be found so alike," 
stammered Lothard, and sank into 
thoughts which in the beginning seemed 
to be very painflil ; but finally he shook 
his handsome head to free himaelf from 
them, and an espreseiou of beaming joy 
flew over his face as he whispered : 
"What matters it to me who gave her 
life? She is now mine. Neither the 
powers of heaven nor hell can snatch her 
from me, since I know that her heart 
belongs to me. Could I ever cease 
to love her, this pure and noble girl, 
because she is a child of crime ? No, 
■were she born at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, she is herself an innocent dove. 
Skuldfrid ! Ah, how much that name 
contains ! " 

Lothard rode home to the stately 
Kronobro, for the first time in his life 
abandoning himself to youth's mocking 
illusions of future happiness. His heart 
beat with joy when he in fancy 
moment when he should carry the gloomy 
widow's daughter to Kronobro as his wife. 
With what splendor would he surround 
her, and how much happiness would his 
love bestow ! It was the first time that 
the yoimg man, so liberally endowed by 
nature and fortune, felt truly happy ; the 
first time that felicity thrilled his soul. 
Lothard had forgotten ev&^hing that 
could accuse him of not having acted 
right. He had only the conseionsness 
that Skuldfrid held him dear. What did 
he care if there were others for whom 
she considered it her duty to sacrifice 
him ; these others should no longer stand 
in the way ; and as for the mother, Lo- 
thard did not at all think of her. He 
had Skuldfrid's assurance, and in this os- 
he fancied himself to possess 



fear just that wMah hope pictures the most 
hewutiful. 



aU. 

youth, season of hope, how bitterly 
do we not regret thee, when thou hast 
fled with thy treasures of faith and trust, 
when the heart has not yet learne 



However smiling or sorrowful a day 
may begin, it yet has an end, and night 
to hide in its embrace either our 
our grief. So was it with the day 
when Lothoi'd fancied that his breast 
could not contain the world of happiness 
that opened before him. 

Some neighbors had been invited to 
dinner, and the proud and reserved host 
at Kronobro was beaming with gladness. 
His conversation flashed with genius and 
wit. Dr. Wagner, who was among the 
guests, threw from time to time a pecu- 
liarly mocking and derisive look at Lo- 
thard's handsome face, which happiness 
had made yet handsomer. 

" Intoxicate yourself with the shadow 
of felicity, the awakening will be all the 
more ten-ible," thought the Pole. 

After dinner all the guests departed. 
The Doctor had said that he was obliged 
to call on a patient, and when twilight 
fell Lothard found himself alone. Ha 
sat in the large saloon, absorbed in those 
dreams which so agreeably flatter the 
imagination of the happy lover. The 
servant had lighted the apartment as 
usual, but the Baron tad not noticed it. 
He waa not conscious of the flood of light 
that streamed down upon him, so com- 
pletely was he detached from the outer 
world. He was however recalled to it 
by the entrance of a servant, who an- 
nounced that a young lady desired to 
speak with the Baron. 

"Who is she?" asked Lothard, dis- 
pleased at being disturbed. 

" She will not give her name, but af- 
firms that she has something of impor- 
tance to say." 

" Let her come in." Lothard rose 
from his recimibent position on the sofa 
and ran his hand through his dark hair, 
saying to himself, " Young ! then it can- 
not be — " 
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The door opened and the servant said, 
"Be so kind as to walk in. The Baron 
sits there, and is all alone." 

A tall, slender woman with downcast 
eyes entered. The door was ^osed after 
her ; she had stopped directly before it. 
She and Lothard were alone. He rose 
and turned to her, but started and 
looked almost frightened at his guest, 
exclaiming, "Skiildfrid." 

I describe the scene which 
I, we wish to throw a glance 
back and see what had transpired at Ek- 
torp, after Fru Smidt called her daugh- 
ter. 



Skuldfrid had immediately left Lo- 
thard and hastened to her mother. 
When she entered the gate, Fru Smidt 
handed her a letter that had been sent 
from Junta by a messenger on horseback. 
It was of the following import : — 

" Mabam ; A great trouble forces me 
to ask you to let Skuldfrid come to Junta 
immediately. I address myself to you, 
so that you may send for Skuldfrid if 
she should be out when this arrives. 
The moments are precious. 

"With all respect, 

" Saea Hkdebman." 

After Skuldfrid had rapidly glanced 
through these lines, Fru Smidt said : " I 
have told Anders to harness up. Go, 
and pray God that nothing may have 
befeUen him ! " 

In a few moments Skuldfrid was on 
her way to Junta. It seemed to her 
that the road was interminable, and she 
tried to divert her anxiety and impatience 
by recalling to her memory the words that 
Aberney had spoken to her during her 
mother's illness. 

" In the moment of trial a human 
being best shows whether he has soul- 
strength and is a good Christian," he 
Imd said, and she wanted to be strong ; 



she would meet with perfect self-com- 
mand whatever awaited her at Junta. 

On reaching the place, Skuldfrid has- 
tened to the saloon, where she found 
Aunt Sara on a sofa cryir^. At the 
sight of Skuldfrid she started up and 
threw herself upon her neck, exclaiming, 
" My God, child, what a teiTible misfor- 
tune ; they are gone, gone ! " She bui-st 
out in sobs. 

"Gone ! dear good Aunt, speak and tell 
me what has happened ^ " begged Skuld- 
frid with trembhng Toice. 

What she asked, however, was no easy 
thing; for only after many exclamations 
and floods of tears did Skuldfi-id succeed 
in finding out what had occasioned these 
demonstrations of grief The events 
were these. While they were at break- 
fast, the sheriff, attended by the ser- 
geant of the district, had presented them- 
selves and requested to speak to Pivafes- 
sor Aberney and Tage. They had been 
shown into the Professor's room. After 
a short interview, during which the ser- 
geant seized all Ahemey's papers, they 
came out again, and Aberney told Aunt 
Sara that he and Tage were obliged to 
take a journey to Abo immediately. 
Aunt Sara, who, while the gentlemen 
wore in Aherney's room, had kept an 
open ear at the keyhole, heard distinctly 
that the sergeant spoke of a punishment 
for life and Siberia. Yes, she could risk 
her life upon it, that he said that Aber- 
ney and Tage were to be sent there. 

To be sure, they had hoth told Aunt 
Sara when they left not to mention a 
word about their going to Abo in com- 
pany with the officers, but that she 
should say for the present that they had 
taken a journey on business ; bwt when her 
two favorites were gone, she could not 
stand it to be alone, but sent directly for 
Skuldfrid, topourout her heart to her, and 
if possible find some way of saving them. 

Aunt Sara had got it into her head 
that she and Skuldfrid ought to follow 
them to Abo, and that the latter should 
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go to the Governor and plead for their 
release Sltuldfrid was young and beau- 
tiful, bhe th.out,ht much of Abemey, and 
T^a? as good as Tage's betrothed; tiiis 
(,ircum'itaiice, according to Sara's Buppo- 
sitioE, would move the Governor ; and if 
•mjthing ought to have the power to 
awaken his compassion, it would be a 
iespanmg firnwSe. All Aunt Sara's hope 
of release was based upon the result of 
Skuldfrid's effectual petitions to the 
Governor. 

Skuldfrid sat pale and thoughtful, lis- 
tenii^ to Aunt Sara's proposition. In- 
stinct told her that this was nothing to 
build upon, and that she would he utterly 
unable to effect anything by it. That 
something ought to be done she 
plainly ; but what her inexperience could 
not tell her. In the mean time Sara 
entertained her with the mtst tragic 
d^criptions of the fate of those who 
incurred the displeasure of the Kussian 
government. The appalling picti 
that Sara drew about the knout and 
Siberia were enough to make one's hair 
stand on end and the heart quake. Just 
as Aunt Sara was thus escitmg her own 
and Skuldfrid's imagination to the high- 
est ipitch, the rumbling of a carriage was 
heard, which drove up in the yard. 

-'" Perhaps they have returned ! " es- 
fclaimed Skiddfrid, and started up. She 
opened the door and hurried out to the 
porch, but stopped there with an espres- 
sion of disappointed hope in every feat- 
ure ; for the new-comer was Wagner. 

The Doctor went to meet her politely, 
saying that he had sought Mademoiselle 
Smidt at Ektorp, for he had learned that 
Professor Abemey, on account of some 
political suspicions, had been taken to 
Abo by the authorities. As ho did not 
find Skuldfrid at home, he had locked 
for her here, to advise her as a friend to 
go to Kronobro, request an interview 
with the Baron, and relate to him all that 
had occurred, soliciting his intercession 
for Aberney. 



He is all-powerful, and a word from 
him is sufficient to free the Professor," 

" the Doctor. When Skuldfrid told 
him Aunt Sara's proposition, he proved 
to her that such an appeal to the Gov- 
ernor was utterly iraitlesa. The Governor, 

one in office, must do his duty ; Baron 
Canitz, on the other hand, as the espe- 
cial favorite of the Emperor, could with 
the greatest ease free Aberney from all 
the dangerous consequences of his polit- 
ical mistakes. 

When the Doctor had gone, Skuldfrid's 
resolution was taken, and she drove to 
Kronobro, where we now return. 



At the sound of Lothard'a voice, Skuld- 
frid looked up frightened, fastened her 
ej e^ upon him with an expression of hor- 
101, and taking some hasty steps forward, 
seized hw arm and exclaimed, " Tou 
•ue then Con^tantin CanitKl" Skuld- 
fnds face had become deadly pale, her 
hp^ trembled, and the large dark eyes 
gaaed at him with despair. 

" Yes." 

With a gesture of actual abhorrence, 
Skuldfrid drew her hand from his arm, 
and hiding her face in her hands she 
murmured, — 

" my God, have mercy upon me ! " 

" Skuldfrid," said Lothard, sadly. 
" Does my name so frighten you 1 What 
matters it if I am called Canitz, for you 
I am and shall always remain the ' Lo- 
thard ' who loves you even to idolatry." 

Skuldfrid remained motionless. Lo- 
thard continued in a tenderly beseeching 
voice, — 

"Foi^ve the weakness that made me 
conceal who I was. Ah ! I knew that 
the knowledge of it would make me 
bated, and I wanted to be loved. Tm'n 
not away, but say that you forgive me." 

Skuldfrid's hands haji slowly fallen 
from her fiioe. Lothard tried to talte 
one of theia ; but at this movement she 
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drew herself away, raised her bowed 
Lead proudly, and fixed upoa him a cold 
loolc, full of dignity. With an unnatu- 
rally calm voice, she said, — 

" Baron Canitz ! I know you not ; to- 
day is the first time we meet. I have come 
here to beg your intercession for Aber- 
ney." 

There was something in the whole 
attitude of the. young girl that chilled 
Lothard's blood. His heart was seized 
with anguish when he met her cold gaae, 
and it seemed to him that he was under 
the influence of some painful dream. 
But a moment since hie heart had been 
so filled with fehcity, that it was now 
difficult for him to comprehend the 
change her manner indicated. Those 
eyes, which in the morning had smiled 
at him so lovingly, were they actually 
the same that now looked so disdaiuliil 1 
He heard her words, but did not under- 
stand them. He felt only that he must 
know if his name had killed in her the 
feeling that had made him so happy. 
What were all other things, which bore 
no reference to Skuldfrid's love, to Lo- 
thard 1 Nothing. 

" What you now say to me I camiot 
understand, before I have heard some 
expression of forgiveness fi'om your lips. 
O Skiildfrid ! " exclaimed he, passion- 
ately, "do not look at me thus; what 
wrong have I done? Loved and wor- 






r being. A s: 



word of kindness, one word that tells me 
that yott axe the same as when I saw you 
this morning, and then you can com- 
mand my life." 

"Could I with such a word save my 
mother's life or my own honor, I should 
not be able to utter it. Tou are no 
longer the ono you were to me, — the 
man I loved. You are Baron Canitz, and 
to him I have come to ask his powerful 
assistance to save Professor Abemey 
his son. They have been taken to Abo 
upon some political charge. I have c 
to petition the fevorite of the Russian 



Emperor, that he may save my unfor- 
tunate countrymen. You can do it, and 
on my knees will I implore you." 

"You pray, and you hope to be 
heard," said Lotbard gloomily. "Tou, 
who refuse a friendly word to the one 
whose whole peace depends on it. You 
demand a service that might cost me 
life and freedom ; and that, in the same 
moment that you. cast my heart from 
you with disdain. You petition Baron 
Canitz and reject Lothard; the same 
name that you appeal to to save your 
friends contains death to your love." 

" Yes, this name can save my friends, 
but I cannot love the one who bears it. 
lie belongs to a family who have plotted 
against Finland's liberty, who have 
betrayed their fatherland ; and Canitz 
is the name of the one who in his rude 
brutality once shamefully abused me." 
Skuldfrid added with bitterness ; " I 
could die of grief when I think that only 
a few houra £^o I felt proud to possess 
Constantin Canitz's love. To the arrogant 
Russian descendant of a degraded Swed- 
ish family, Skuldfrid cannot yield her 
heart." She drew her bi-eath and added 
with clasped hands : " Assist my friends, 
save them Irom misfortune, and restore 
them to me and Finland 1 " 

" Listen to me, Skuldfrid. I cannot 
restore your ii-iends to you, even were I 
to sacrifice my entire welfare to do it. 
He who has conspired against the Rus- 
sian government oannot be saved." 

" Cannot," rejoined Skuldfrid, " say 
rather that you will not. O my God, 
how could I for an instant cherish the 
delusive hope that you, a Russian, a 
Canitz, could be magnanimous ! I ought 
to have expected a refusal from a man 
who — " 

" Why do you cease t " asked he in a 
voice that quivered. " Strike the blow, 
crush me, tear my heart asunder, trample 
me under your feet, and then return, fol- 
lowed by the consciousness that you 
have destroyed the peace of a humatt 
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being. Girl," added he violently, " you 
do no injustice to the cruel Wood you 
have inherited." 

" Baron Caoita," interrupted Skuldfrid, 
coldly, " this is not a question of you and 
me. What ]iaa been is no more. You 
are to me a stranger, to whom I have 
come to seek assistance. You can, but 
you will not render it Well, then, I 
will go. Take the triumph that / have 
entreated you in vain for a good deed, 
which presupposed a magnanimity im- 
possible for a Russian. Now I have 
nothing to add." Skuldfrid turned to- 
wards the door. 

" Stay a moment and hear me ! You 
■who speak to me so contemptuously for- 
get, however, that this wretched Canitz 
has yon in hia power ; that be corild 
abuse this power if he were a low person, 
■who despised honor and virtue and only 
listened to his passions." 

" To what then do you listen, when 
yon will not help my friends " 
Skuldfrid, with that immovable firmness 
in her attitude which is so peculiar to 
the Finnish people. 

" I camiot assist them." 
" You will not. Baron Caiiit; 
God forgive you this refusal ! " Skuldfrid 
moved towards the door, but Lothard 
reached it before her. 

" Then you are going, without a aii 
gle friendly word, a single kind look 1 " 

" Yes !■" Skuldfrid looked at him 
proudly. "You suffer me to go unheai'd, 
although you know that the misfortunes, 
the sufferings of those for whom I have 
prayed is far harder for me to bear than 
the grief that has befallen me. You 
could restore thoir freedom, but you pre- 
fer to let me revel in my misery. And 
yet you dare speak of your affection 
for me. Ah, it is an abominable mock- 
ery." 

"If it wero a mockery, then I need 
only to turn this key to have you in my 
possession." He laid his hand on the 
lock. "I have said that I am not able 



to do what you ask of me. You doubt 
, ou refuse me a single poor word of 
comfoit for ill that I suffer. You scorn 

<, whose love has been so holy and 
earnest, thit I have never with even a 
ne allowed myself to be led by aiiy- 
thmg but my reverence. Well, then, if 
giief or mdignation now drove me to 

ip you m my power, it would be an 

,usable act " He paused a moment, 
then added in an almost melancholy 
tone : "But if I did that, I should not 
love you so deeply as I do. You are 
dearer to me than my own happiness, 
even at the moment you reject me." 
Lothard stepped aside. " Farewell, may 
you never repent the hardness you now 
show ! " He bowed. 

Skuldfrid was agitated. The tears 
rolled down her check'*. 

"Give freedom to my friends, and I 
shall bless you 1 " 

" Bid me die at your feet, and I will 
do it ; but do not ask the impossible." 

"Yes, impossible for a Canitz, but 
possible for a man with a noble heart," 
exclaimed SItuldfrid, and opened the door. 
Lothard stood motionless imtil it was 
closed after her, then 
through another. 



In Kronobro court-yard stood the little 
unpretending equipage in which Skuld- 
frid had arrived. Anders was taking his 
comfort and slept soundly upon his seat, 
holding the reins in his weary hands. 
A servaiit called out to the slumbering 
coachman and helped Skuldfrid into the 
chaise. The evening was dark, the sky 
cloudy; and the wind sighed through 
the trees, indicating the approach of a 
storm. Just as the servant had very 
attentively buttoned the cover over the 
young girl, she heard a clear and weU- 
Imown voice call from tho steps, — 
." Saddle my horse immediately." 
SkuldiWd wrapped her shawl about 
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her She ehivered, whether with cold or 
grief it were difficult to decide. She 
wished to ask Anders to drive quickly 
away from this phuso that had swept 
away her joy, but she could not get a 
word over her lips. 

Andera was ouly half awake and need- 
ed some time to come to himself and get 
control of the whip and reins. He then 
drove at a gentle pace ont through the 
gates. When they opened, Skuldfrid 
heard the tread of a horee which was led 
up to the entrance. She pressed her 
hands hard over her heating heart. A 
horse now came galloping after them. 
When they had gone a little distance, the 
ridei' was at the side of the chaise. 

" Be not afraid," said a voice so soft 
and sorrowful, that it seemed to Skuld- 
frid tliat its tones penetrated deep into 
her hefu-t ; " I do not intend to torment 
or pursue you with my presence, I shall 
only see you safely home, so that nothing 
may happen to you." 

Hot tears rolled down Skuldfrid's 
cheeks ; hut Lothard did not suspect 
them, the darkness concealed and the 
wmd kissed them away. Ha^i her life 
depended upon it, Skuldfrid could not 
have answered a single word. 

Lothard rode in silence by the carriage, 
while the god of the storm let loose his 
wings. Not a word was exchanged dur- 
ing the drive, and when the chaise turned 
off at Ektorp, Lothard said, — 

" Farewell !" 

"Thanks!" faltered Skuldfrid in a 
voice so low that the howl of the wind 
completely drowned it, and it failed to 
reach the ear for which it was intended! 
He swimg his horse round and hurried 
off at wild speed. Skuldfrid had wanted 
to call him back, to say to him some 
friendly words, but too late, 

Night superseded day, and Skuldfrid 
was sitting alone in her little chamber. 
The flickering flame of the candle threw 
its tremulous light over her pale feat- 
ures, on which so much deep and bitter 



grief was depicted. All wlio had been 
dear to her and whose presence rejoiced 
her were now gone. Skuldfrid felt so de- 
jected, so deeply unhappy, that she woidd 
have given much to have one sympathiz- 
ing breast to lean upon, or a single Idnd 
voice to whisper some words of comfort. 
It was as if a whirlwind had swept over 
her life and scattered ail her joy, leaving 
only anguish, hopelessness, and despair. 
Her dearest friends were threatened with 
a terrible fate, and she was unable to do 
anything for them; she, who with her 
life would have purchased them freedom 
from every pain. And then, this man 
who had become to her so unspealtably 
dear, so indispensable, he had deceived 
her, had smuggled himself into her love 
and confidence, and was the same Canitz 
who had ill treated her and Tage ; the 
same man whom she had detested from 
childhood, whom she had leai'ned to de- 
spise as the son of a traitor. All this waa 
a heavy burden for the untried soul, es- 
pecially as, in spite of it all and to her 
own humiliation, she could not divorce 
her feelings from Lim, It seemed to her 
that she could have died of shame over 
her weakness in loving a person that she 
ought to despise. Besides, she was tor- 
mented by the gnawing thought that his 
often-espressed envy of Aberney and 
Tage might have been the cause of his 
refusal to assist them. Thus she became 
responsible for it, and at this conclusion 
she was assailed by the bitterest self- 
aooueations. 

Skuldfrid was not generally of thoso 
who have tears or weak complaints at 
hand for all reverses, but it seemed to 
her that the tortm'es she was now suffer- 
ing would have been mitigated if she 
could have wept. 

At last towards morning the angel of 
sleep had mercy upon the poor child, and 
folded her in his embrace. When she 
awoke from a short and uneasy slumber, 
the day was far advanced. She found on 
the table beside her bed a somewhat 
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bulky letter. The address was in Aber- 
jiey'a handwriting. She opened it with 
alacrity. The envelope contained two 
sealed letters and one unsealed. She un- 
folded the latter immediately, but her 
cheeks became as white as anew when 
her eyes fell upon the well-known hand- 
writing, those fine and beautiful charac- 
ters which had been a joy to her to see, 
hut which now only filled her heart with 
bittemeas. She i-ead ; — 

" You told me yesterday that yon came 
to Baron Canifca in the hope of saving 
yonr friends through him. from a threat- 
ening danger. 

"You, a young and beautiful girl, 
sought the presence of this man, the only 
being you abhor on earth. Nothing but 
a strong affection could have induced you 
to take such a step, and this you 
for these tivo men. You forgot your fear 
for a Cauitz, and you crossed his thresh- 
old; his, to whom yo\i conaider every 
bad deed po^ible. 

" What then did you hope to effect with 
such a person'! Did you hope to move 
him through your prayers ? Then you 
assumed that he bad a heart open to 
compassion. The one who can feel sym- 
pathy, who eau be moved by a prayer, is 
not a depraved being ; and yet this is 
your opinion of Constantin Canitz. 

" You came, convinced that he was to 
you a stranger, with whom you had once 
an unfortunate meeting in your ohild- 
liood. You came, unmindful of the dan- 
ger to which you. exposed yourself, when 
you ventured alone and improteoted into 
a man's dwelling, trampling at the very 
threshold upon all conventional require- 
ments, aa well as ineuiTing the risk of be- 
ing misjudged and of losing the respect 
of others. You forgot everything, except 
the danger which threatened those you 

"How deeply ought I not to detest them 
for all the affection they possess ; and be 
assured I do. Yet, it was not of this 



tliat I wished, to speak, but of this de- 
Eussian Canitz, without magna- 
nimity or compassion, as you espi-essed it 
yesterday, — this man who loves yon, 
raind how much, I believe he has 
told you that. 

You were in his power ; you insulted, 
irritated, and wounded him with your 
words ; you did everything to change all 
his better feehngs into a wild tumult of ■ 
fierce, revengeful passion. He had the 
power to follow the lower impulses ; and 
notwithstanding that you allowed your- 
self to trample inconsiderately upon his 
holiest feelings and his honor, this Hita- 
sian did not forget the respect he owed 
you or himself; and although every drop 
of his blood boiled &OTa wild jealousy, 
from offended pride and scorned love, he 
let you go away without uttering a word 
in retaliation for all the tortures you 
made bim suffer, 

" Skuldfrid, diu'ing the terrible mo- 
ments of our last interview, I felt that 
my soul was nobler than yours. I re- 
vere and love you, and you, you treated 
me with infernal cruelty. I have never 
felt so proud of myself as when I let you 
go, after all this. I had conquered my 
lower nature. Mark, imprudent child, 
that I only needed to speak a single 
word, a word that several times hovered 
upon my lips, to have you humiliated 
and crushed, and yet I did not utter this 
word, this terrible secret. God grant 
that I may always have the power to 
hold it back, and be on your guard that 
you do not again draw the strii^ of my 
sonl in the manner you did yesterday ! 
Once it was possible to hinder them from 
snapping, not twice. 

"After you had destroyed my peace 
and scattered the short and pure dreams 
of happiness I had lulled myself into, 
you left me, without a word of mercy or 
of sympathy, although I begged it of yon. 
You went away, fearing that I would 
take my revenge upon these men, for 
whom you came to intercede. These 
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euemiea to my happiness and peace, the 
authors of all my misery, you actually 
hoped that I would save, and not show 
any vindictiveness towards them. You 
dared much, when you irritated a Canitz ; 
for the same man, on whc^e all-powerful 
influence you counted to deliver them, 
oi^ht to have caused your heart to trem- 
ble when you affronted him. He could 
with his woi-d have increased their misfor- 
tune. Admit that you must attribute 
to him a magnanimity which has not 
fallen to the lot of every man. 

" At this moment I have before me 
a correspondence, which if it fell into 
any other man's hsind would cost Pro- 
fessor Abemey his life. I need only to 
send it to the Governor ; but iu place of 
that I send it to you, and that notwith- 
standing that I hate these Aberncys 
with heart and soul. 

"Moreover, I have travelled the whole 
night to seek them, and to procure you 
the enclosed letter fi-om these friends 
who axe so precious to you. I have so 
used my slight influence that the misfor- 
tune which has befallen them is hmited 
to an order to leave Finland within 
foity-eight hours. They go to Sweden. 

"You prayed for their life and free- 
dom. I replied that I could not assist 
them. Ah 1 the miserable Russian 
would rather be overwhelmed with your 
reproach^ than give you a hope which 
he was not certain of realizing. 

" Now, your Mends' hves, freedom, and 
property remain untouched, no matter 
at what price. They live, they are free ; 
ai-e yon satisfied ? 

" This act of mine ought to atone 
some measure for the atrocity which was 
committed by the boy, 

" LOTHABD COSSTAHTIN CaKITZ.' 

Skiildfrid sat as one petrified after the 
perusal. This letter, so calm, so earnest, 
so dignified, was yet signed by a name 
repugnant to her. All this nobility had 
Constantin Canitz shown, he whom she 



had always regarded as a type of wicked- 
ness ; and finally, this Canitz and Lothai'd 
were one and the samo person. Skuld- 
frid acknowledged that he had shown 
himself mf^animons. At the recollec- 
tion of all the inconsiderate words she 
had uttered the evening previous, she 
realized fully the nobleness of his behar 

sending her the letters of the 
Abemeya. However unacquainted Skuld- 
frid was with the simplest conditiona of 
hfe, her reason told her, as she glanced 
through two or three of them, that their 
contents would have been disastrous in 

ime for Abemey. With a feeling 
which she could not account for herself 
Skuldfrid pressed Lothard's letter to hei- 
heart and whispered, — ■ 

" Until death will ho remain dear to 

The sound of steps on the stairs made 
lier conceal the letter. Fru Smidt en- 
tered. She very seldom visited Skuld- 
frid 's room, never except when the 
daughter was indisposed. She now 
looked anxious. 

'' You have had a letter from A 
What does it contain t " asked she. 

Skuldfrid colored. She had not opened it. 

"I have not yet had time to read 
Uncle 'Aberney'a letter," answered she, 
handing it to her mother, 

"No, you read it, my child !" 

It was not very long and merely con- 
tained eome encoiiragiug words. He 
bade Skuldfrid be in good spirits, and 
assured her that they were well. He 
added that, as soon as he had arrived in 
Sweden, he would write to Skuldfrid's 
mother and propose to her to remove 
there. The letter ended with some warm 
assurances of fatherly affection. When 
the perusal was ended, Fru Smidt said 
gloomily, — 

" I remove to Sweden t Never ! " 

She left the room, and Skuldfrid was 
left alone to read the letter ft-om Tage. 
It was written by a swain who was sepa- 
I rated &om the beloved of his heart. He 
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gave and exacted promisea of love and 
eternal fidelity, at the same time doubt- 
ing the posaibility of Sliuldfrid's continued 
affection, and yet praying for her tender- 
ness, aa the only means of enduring the 
panga of separatiou. Demanding and 
entreating, complaining and comforting, 
all within a few lines. The whole letter 
gave evidence of a diaturbed state of 
mind, and a harrowing fear of losing the 
heart he believed himself to possesa. 

Ungrateful woman heart I Although 
every word in this letter breathed of 
deep and fervent love, Skuldfrid read it 
through quite abstractedly, and when 
she folded it she said, " Poor dear Tage !" 
But then her thoughts took another 
flirection. What astonished her 
emey's letter was the complete content- 
ment he evinced at the idea of residing 
in Sweden. Tage wrote quite boldly, 
that as it was now impossible for him to 
come for his bride, the bride must go 
to him. The tone of both Abemey's and 
Tage's letter quieted Skuldfrid with re- 
gard to their fate and condition of mind. 
^8 her aniiety was atilled, her thoughts 
returned by degrees to the iirst letter and 
its writer. She read it through once 
more, and again arose those mingled sen- 
sations of joy, humiliation, andgrieY. The 
deep abhorrence ahe had imbibed for all 
who bore the name of Canitz, the recol- 
lections from childhood which were indel- 
ibly engraved in the proud and wiliVd soul 
of this child of nature, all called 
forth a bitter atni^le against the feel- 
ing of admiration which hia conduct 
inspired. 

That the one she regarded as an ene- 
my to her people and country could 
be so much to her heart was something 
which the Finnish girl could not pai-don 
in herself. 



Some days elapsed. Autnmn had 
begun to show its sombre face. The 
wind blow and it rained continually. 



at Ektorp. Skuldfrid 

tho days almost exclusively in her 

room. Fru Smidt lived shut up in hers, 

Annika waa silent and low-spirited. She 

i once said, — 

" God only knows how it all will end ! 
Skuldfrid doea not know what sorrows 
and anxieties her mother has. Happy 
for her ! " 

Sknldfi-id .asked no questions. She 
knew from experience that Annika never 
gave any answer ; but the young gitl 
felt still more troubled and depressed. 
Were not all gone who had given her 
joy, all whom ahe had dared to approach 
in love and confidence 1 

The thii-d day a message came from 
Aunt Sara, asking Skuldfrid to come to 
Junta. 

On her arrival th e 1 f m d th Id 
lady dejected but aim SI e w n w 
already to follow h n pi w t &w 1 n 
but desired before h left J t t take 
leave of Skuldii d TI e y n 1 

stayed with her tl whtfl dai 

Sara was unusually n t 

She spoke quite 0| nly and se dly 
as she had never ben nth hbt f 

" I would mo t rt mly h p 
ferred to die here m 1 nl nd ad he 
"All my youth a d th j^ t pa't f 
my mature years h be n j^s. i n 
Sweden, but I ha e alwaj 1 Id the 
hope that I could d n y d y n ny 
beloved fatherlanl \ t t was t 
God's will ; for wl e V t 1 s th e 
must his old aunt I too H h n 
er been quite happy here since Finland 
came under Russia, and it is not to be 
wondered at; but he thought he conld 
serve his countrymen, and therefore he 
remained. Poor Victor ! His life has 
been filled with sorrow and trial." Sara 

She felt an irresistible need of lighten- 
ing her heart to Skuldfrid. She had no 
friend and had never possessed one. 
. She was generally sparing of words and 
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sharp towards strangora, though ahe 
could be both voluble and pleasaut with 
her nephew, Tage, and Skuldfrid. Not 
even to the latter, who was her especial 
favorite, had she ever before alluded to 
the past or to Abemey's trials. Now it 
seemed to her, after these days of com- 
plete solitude and anguish, that her 
heart was filled to the very brim. The 
past, with all its bases, presented itself 
before her soul ; and as Skuldfrid was 
the only woman she held dear, the need 
of seeing and talking with her became 
very great. She knew Skuldfrid, and 
felt assured that all she said to hor was 
ffuthfully guarded. 

"You must know, my cbild," resumed 
Sara, " that Victor Aberaey and I are the 
only ones left of two imhappy families, 
who have been heavily visited by misfor- 
tune. Victor's mother was my sister. I 
had also a brother who was a muoh- 
esteemed man. God bless him ! " 

The tears now stood in the old lady's 
eyes. With a slow voice, as if afraid of her 
recollections. Aunt Saxa began to relate 
all the events with which we acquainted 
the reader in the Introduction; about 
Hannen's unioa with the oldest Aberney, 
his death, and Harmen's marriage with 
Enoch, as well as the latter'a imhappy 
end, 

Skuldfrid listened with interest to the 
sad family story, and when Sara paused 
a moment, to control her emotion at the 
remembrance of these nephews and nieces 
whose experience had been so unhappy, 
Skuldfrid asked, — 

" Well, Aunt, what became of the poor 
widow of the two brothers 1 I mean 
your niece Harmen." 

"Ah, my child, I do not know. Vic- 
tor went immediately to Sweden at the 
inteUigence of Enoch's death, but what 
took placo botwcen him and Harmen I 
do not know. When he again came 
home and I inquired after her, he re- 
plied in a stem and gloomy manner, — 

"Aunt, Harmen is dead; at least slie 



is to ua. She is a criminal woman whose 
name must not be mentioned by any 
right-minded person. 

"What discoveries he had made I did 
not 'SLok to find out I susfi^ctedthora 
and kejt silent If I ha\e evei since 
then happened to m^nt on her n me he 
became angiy Once I hexmei ti it 
Haimen cimo to me and a, ked me to 
forgne Lei In the morning I took 
couiage and related my dieom to Victoi 
He replied — 

Tl ere at ci mes that cinnot be f t 
given ; such are Harmen's.' 

"But if she was miserable and in 
noedr I returned. 

" ' She wiU never be in need, and de- 
serves to be miserable. Do not speak to 
me about that creature.' 

'"Remember, she bears your brother's 
name,' I persisted. 

" ' That I shall always regai'd aa a dis- 
grace; but I beg of you. Aunt Sara, do 
not speak of that woman ; it only puts 
my blood in a tumult.' 

" That same year I learned by acci- 
dent that she and her child, for she had 
a child by her last husband, had lived in 
Russia for some time with — " 

Aunt Sara stopped and began to cry, 

"With whom 1" 

" Ah, Skuldfrid, my dear gii-1, that is 
my especial grief." Aunt Sara wept 
bitterly. "You see my other niece, 
Edith, was my dai-ling, my joy, and it 
also went unhappily with her. She drew 
upon herself the ill-wdl of the family, but 
for what reason I lack courage to tell. 
In short, she lived in Russia. I, who 
loved her with all my heart, could not 
cast off the poor child, and so I contin- 
ued to write to her. It was with her in 
Russia that Harmen stayed for atime; but 
one day she disappeared from her sister's 
home, leaving no trace. Since then we 
have never heard her spoken of." 

"And Edith, does she live T' 

Aunt Sara looked frightened, grasped 
Skuldfirid's aim hard, and whispered, 
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"She Iiaa followed her husband to Si- 
beria. It is now ten years since then." 

" Has nothing been done for the unfor- 
tunate woman 1 " aelied Skuldfrid, shud- 
dering. 

"0, yes, Victor has tried in eveiy way 
and manner. He has even spoken with 
the late General Canitz, to effect through 
hira some change in her fiite ; but the 
General answered, ' As long as I live, she 
shall remain where she is.' Dear child, 
beware of all of the namo of Canitz, 
they are terrible people. That family 
brings misfortune and a curse with it. 
They feign virtue and beautiful acts, to 
cheat their Yiotims ; they are people 
without conscience or faith, destitute of 
heart and feeling. My poor Edith, my 
poor . child, she has had to experience 
that. Since Victor talked with the Gen- 
eral, he has no longer wanted to hear 
anything about Edith, for she has, 
cording to his conviction, deserved her 

" And why so ? " 

"Her first offence I will not tell you, 
only Victor and I know of that, The 
second consisted in her majiying a Jt-us- 
sian, one of those who helped to take Fin- 
land. II p d d d ry 
m\ich th t 1 y 1 f 
her; fo y k ti t t 1 th 
who ar th m \i n i 
our CO ty j gra 1 
God pnm h th wh d 

" But d bk ildfnd w th 1 ] ^ 
leaning th ghtfilly h h 1 wl 
did Ge ral C t w th t h 

should t 1 S b as 1 ^ h 
lived V 

"Bee h w th fh hu& 

band's b t th p ly a* 1 

son is w tl f V t b 

banished 

" Wh t d y yl 1 1 bk Id 

tnd. 

" My conviotion. Beware, my little 
Skuldfrid, of young Canitz, I suspect 
that he has removed your friends, only 



to harm you unmolested. Distrust eveiy 
word, every action, good in appearance ; 
it only hides deceit. And Victor often 
ied to say, there is no honor or faith in 
Canitz, they play with these to pro- 
mote their evil designs. One thing is 
certain and that is, that never would an 
Abemey wish to hear your name men- 
tioned, if you showed good-will or affec- 
tion for a Canitz. Let these words of 
mine stand as a warning in your mem- 
ory, if he should wish to take advantage 
of your lonely and forsaken position to 
make you his victim." 

In the ardor of her outpouring, Aunt 
ira failed to notice how Skuldfrid's face 



In the evening, ftfter a tender farewell 
and an earnest exhortation fl.-om Aunt 
Sara that Skuldfrid should in all matters 
conform to Victor's wish, Skuldfrid re- 
turned home. 

The night waa dark, and the rain pat- 
tered against the window-panes, when 
Skuldfrid agdn entered her own room. 
While she sat there alone, listening to 
the howl of the storm, she recalled to 
her mind the son-owful and calamitous 
events Aunt Sara had related, and Gen- 
eral Canita'e words about Edith contin- 
ually resounded in her ears, that she 
should remajn in Siberia as long as he 
lived. All the warnings that Aunt Sara 
had set forth came to distress and tor- 
ture her heart. 



A whole week had gone by without a 
word or a glimpse bemg received of the 
owner of Kronobro. The day after that 
in which Skuldfrid took leave of Aunt 
Sara, the pastor called at Ektorp. A 
letter from Fru Smidt was the occasion 
of his visit. After a long private con- 
versation with the widow, he took dinner 
with her and Skuldfrid. During the 
meal the pastor said, — 

"Well, Kronobro has now again be- 
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come deserted. The young Baron left 
the estate in the beginning of tlie week 
and returned to St. Petersburg." 

A plate fell ringing to the floor. 
Skuldfrid had dropped the one she was 
to receive flwm Annika. 

When the pastor was gone, Fru Smidt 
said, " To-morrow I shall tttke a journey 
to Abo." 

" You, mamma ! " exclaimed Skuldfrid, 
frightened. "I hope I may go with 
you?" 

" ISo, you must remain at home. My 
presence in Abo is necessary. It con- 
cerns business-" 

"But — " 

QS, my child, I munt 



Fru Smidt patted her daughter, and 
regarded her with that espression of 
grieTcd tenderness which almost always 
lay in her glance. Then she went into 
her room, and Skuldfrid, impelled by her 
disturbed feelings, took a shSwl and went 
out for a wallc She took the direction 
to Junta. How glad and happy had she 
not always before gone that way, and 
especially during the summer that had 
fled like a meteor ! How beautiful and 
smiling had not life seemed to her I And 
now, now the bright dream had left 
only shadows behind it. Every bush 
upon the way reminded ol 
down upon their usual resting-place, and 
leaning her head on her hand she 
peated continually in thought, — 

"He is a Canitz; he is now far, far 
away, and my good friend is gone, and 
all are gone who brought joy with 

It began to grow dark when Skuldfrid 
returned from her walk. At eveiy rust- 
ling of the wind in the leaves and branch- 
es she stopped, listening with trembling 
and anxiety ; and then continued her 
way, murmuring, — 

" What do I fear or hope. Is he not 
in St. " 



When she entered the yard at Ektorp, 



^'^00^ there. A ser- 
vant, clad in the Canitz livery, held the 

"The Doctor!" thought Skuldfrid. 
Does he come with — " 
She went into the entry, but stopped, 
listening. In the saloon a man was talk- 
ing quite violently. It was not the Doc- 
tor's soft and insinuating accents, but a 
rude and disagreeable voice. Skuldfrid 
heard him say, — 

lis is the last time that I remind 
you. Tell your mistress that if she does 
not pay the rent before the week is out, 
that I have had orders to eject her. The 
Baron has patience loi^ enough with 
her irregularity. Before the week is 
ended the whole amount must be paid, 
or else it will be as I said. That is the 
Bai-on's express order." 

The door opened, and Skuldfrid had 
barely time to avoid being thrown down 
by its force. A man of repulsive appear- 
ance came out. He passed Skuldfrid 
without salutation, but looked at her 
beautiful face with a shameless effrontery 
which drove the blood to her cheeks. 
Annika followed him. 

"My God, what have I heard?" ex- 
claimed Skuldfrid when the steward from 
Kronobro stepped into the carriage. " Is 
not Ektorp my mother's property ? Does 
she stand in debt to — to — Kronobro? 
Annika, answer me, speak for God's sake ! 
0, why, why keep all these secrets from 
me?" 

" Hush, in Heaven's name," whispered 
Annika. " Your mother would feel terri- 
bly if she thought that her child knew 
anything about that." 

"But, Annika, I must know all, or, 
what will become of me ? " said Skuldfrid, 
in so vehement and determined a tone 
that Annil^a looked at her quite soared. 

"You shall know all about the matter, 
if you will only keep silent and not a«t as 
if you had heard it. Believe me, my mis- 
tre^ would only have one stone more 
added to her burden." 
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SknMfrid went up to her room. Amii- 
ka had promised to follow her directly. 

Eeahty began to take hold of the 
young girl. The happy ignorance con- 
oeraiug life, in which she had hitherto 
lived, was ruthlessly destroyed by oir- 
cumstanoes which tore all her bright il- 
lusions to fragmenta and scattered them 
to the winds. 

After a little while Annika came up. 
During the whole time Skuldfrid had 
paced the floor. 

She had hitherto supposed her mother 
to posBOsa suiEoient property, and had 
always regarded Ektorp as her estate. 
Debts, cares, and need were things which 
Skuldfrid had never thought of, except 
when she was engaged in some mission 
of charity. And now to whom did her 
mother stand in debt? Alas, to this 
Canitz, to Lothard. By whom was her 
mother now threatened with ejectment t 
By the very same man who had so 
emnly assured her that there was no 
rifice which he would not make for the 
promotion of her happiness ; by the s 
man who wrote that letter, so full of noble 
dignity. Aunt Sara was then right; 
everything good and magnanimous that 
came from a Canitz was dissimulation 
and deceit; only the low and bad 

Motionless as a statue, Skuldfrid 
tened to Annilia's account of her mother's 
affairs, how she shut herself up in 
room, and worked to earn money. She 
had, throi^h the pastor's influence 
tained copying occasionally, and his wife 
often provided her with sewing. Fru 
Smidt did not wish her daughter to be 
burdened with care. 

" The only thing," said Aunika, " that 
austained her courage ia the struggle 
with sorrow haa been that she was al- 
lowed to work for her child in silence, 
while Skuldfrid only needed to sun her- 
self in life's gladne^, cultivating her mind 
and her talents, without any material 



The tears ran down Skuldfrid's cheeks 
while listening to Annika's words, which 
revealed to her the devoted love of her 
mother. Annika demanded of Skuldfrid 
that she should not let any one know 
that she was aware of their true pecu- 
niary condition. 

" But," said Skuldfrid, " what willmam- 

, do for tho rent 1 " 

" I do not know. She has declared 
positively that she will pay it before the 
end of the week. She is probably going 
to Abo on that account." 

"If my good friend bad only been 

re," said Skuldfrid. 

" Child, your mother would die before 

e received such a service from an Ab- 
emey," replied Annika impulsively. 

And why sol" said Skuldfrid, looking 
at her inc[uiringly. 

" Do not ask me, dear child. Believe 
me, it is best for you to know nothing. 
Life is sometimes a very sorrowful thing ; 
but God ia good, and his will guides all 
for the best." 

Amen ! " sighed Skuldfrid, devoutly. 



Quite early in the next day Fru 
Smidt went to Abo. Skuldfrid spent the 
whole forenoon in working on a beautifril 
piece of embroidery which she began with 
the intention of giving it to Abcrncy on 
his birthday, but which she now decided 
to sell. 

During the night which followed her 
conversation with Annika, she reflected 
upon the paet and future. The result of 
these meditations was that the young 
girl resolved to devote her life to work. 
She would, like her mother, ijuietly seek 
to contribute to their common support. 
This new aim had a very favorable effect 
upon Skuldfrid's state of mind. It gave 
her a purely material interest, a zealous 
endeavor to make the oppressive burden 
of care hghter for her mother. It seemed 
to Skuldfrid that she conld have knolt 
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before all the self-abnegation, which lay 
in her mother's conduct. 

The complete revolution which this 
discovery of their actual pecuniary posi- 
tion occaaioned hsid aroused to full ac- 
tivity the slumbering energies in Skuld- 
frid'B soul, developing all the strength 
and power of action with which nature 
had endowed her. She realized that her 
mental afflictions must be pushed baok 
into the depths of her soul, and that they 
should not be . allowed to exercise an 
enervating influence upon her mind. 

After a day's assiduous application the 
twilight fell. Skuldfrid laid aside her 
■work to take a moment's rest, when she 
heard steps on the stairs, as well as 
Annika's voice speaking to some stranger 
whom she tried to malte understand that 
he could not see Skuldfrid. All opposi- 
tion was in vain, however, for the person 
said, — 

" Say that my master Las news from 
Professor Abemey." 

In an instant Skuldfrid was in the 
hali. 

" la it any one with news from Profes- 
sor Abemey t " exclaimed she. 

Annika stood on the upper step, but 
before she could answer the voice from 
below Siud, — 

" Yes, it is a gentleman who comes 
directly from Abo." 

Skuldfrid flow down stairs. In the 
entry stood a neatly clad man, evidently 
a servant, although he wore no livery, 

"Ask your master to be so kind as to 
walk in," said Skiildfrid, and went into 
the saloon. 

In a few moments the door was opened 
by Annika, and a tall, slender young man 
entered the apartment. It was half 
twilight; but even f t 1 d 1 til 

darker, Skuldfrid w 111 ecogmz 1 

tbis careless yet bl b tb 

singularly high-hor fig dm 

In the joy of reo vi f h 

dear friends, Skuldf 1 h d t k f 

steps towards the t ! t t th 



sight of him became motionless as if 
sti-uck by lightning. 

When Annikfi htid closed the door after 
him, he went with hasty steps towards 
Skuldfrid, saying, — - 

" Do not let my presence frighten you. 
The most bated person can sometimes 
bring a pleasant message, and this is the 
case with me. I have a letter for you." 

Annika now came in with a light. 

Skuldfrid had meantime recovered her 
self-possession, and with a cold though 
polite gesture she invited the guest to be 
seated. 

Old Annika looked at the child with a 
wondering air, and thought as she stepped 
out again, — 

" Goodness alive, what has come over 
the child? She looks as grand as if she 
was a queen. Hm, hm ! " 

Lothard thought, as be seated himself 
at a little distance from her, — 

" Can this really be the same playful, 
smiling, and light-heai-ted child that I saw 
such a short time ago? Could a few 
days have so changed her 1 And yet liow 
adorable she was then, and how ft 
beautiftd she is now ! " 

When they were again alone, Skuld- 
frid seated herself and said in a calm 

" I am astonished, Herr Baron, that 
a letter from my friends needs to go 
through your hands," 

Skuldfiid carried her beautiful head 
proudly. Lothard's presence brought to 
her soul with startling clearn^s the fact 
that she spoke to Itei" moClter's creditor, 
the same man who threatened to eject 
the poor widow if sho did not pay her 
rent, Skuldfrid'a breast was filled with 
indignation. Perhaps tbis man came to 

e her prostrated and humiliated by the 

nsciousness that her mother was de- 
fecdent upon his pleasure; or did he 
hope, this rich Canitz, that the daughter 
f the poor widow would be brought so 
f r as to be obliged to supplicate for her 

other 1 However it might be, he 
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should never in this respect have his 
desire gratified. She was filled with the 
deepest contempt for the miserable re- 
venge Le had wished to take. 

Lothard had delayed a long while be- 
fore he replied to her words. There 
was something in the cold tone that 
wounded him, because he knew that he 
did not deserve this reception. He 
needed a few miautes to get free from 
the unpleasant impression they made 
iipon him. 

"Professor Abemey," began Lothard, 
"is suspected by the Eussian govern^ 
ment, and therefore he considered it 
most advisable to entrust this letter to a 
reliable messenger ; he gave it to one of 
his friends at the moment of his depar- 
ting from Abo. This friend, who was' too 
much afraid of his own safety to dare to 
forward it, gave it to the Governor. The 
latter, in his turn, opened it. When the 
Governor, an old friend of my tamily, 
found that the contents concerned Con- 
stantin Canitz exclusively, and not the 
state, he sent it to mo and I have 



"By what right T' interposed Skuld- 
frid hastily, thereby forgetting completely 
her rdh of cold dignity. 

" By the right the Governor confirmed 
when he sent it to me opened. It is 
very possible that you would never have 
received it, had not the hated name of 
Canitz been found in it ; and verily no 
other than Lothard Canitz would have 
brought it to you, after having read 
these aspersions against his honor," He 
handed Skuldfrid the letter. "Wait 
a moment before you read it," added 
he. " I will tell you what this letter 
contains. Professor Aberney has in 
tJiree long pages occupied himself wholly 
and entirely with me. He describes vi-^ 
family in such a manner, that you must 
be under some spell, if you still believe, 
after reading it, that anything of the 
honorable man can be found in the heir 
of all these base deeds. He warns you. 



he conjures yon, to avoid me, the repre- 
sentative of a family which Abemey 
regards as a curse for the earth to bear. 
And yet SkuM&id, it is this 'wretch,' 
this jhdd commissaire of all baseness, as 
your friend espresses it, who presents to 
you this letter, which I was at perfect 
liberty to destroy. I have come from 
Abo espressly to leave this in yoiu- hands. 
For me it was a duty to procure you in- 
telligence as soon as possible from those 
you miss. Is this not to work against 
myself? This letter does not merely 
k of me, but also of your union with 
young Abemey, of your journey to Swe- 
den, etc. Thus if I am a bad man, I 
have at least not conducted myself so 
towards you." 

"What do you call it to have de- 
nounced my friends?" asked Skuldfrid, 
who remembered Aunt Ssira's words, and 
in consequence regarded Lothard's pres- 
ent conduct aa only an artifice behind 
which ho concealed some wrong intention. 
The exaction of the rent had given a 
strong show of trtrth to her words. 

"Have I denounced them?" repeated 
Lothard, growing pale. 

" Yes, you have ; it is just yon who 
committed this miserable act ! " 

"You are cruelly mistaken," said 
Lothard, gloomily. "For a moment it 
was actually my intention to do it. Yes, 
I was firmly resolved, but even then I 
conquered the temptation to gain an ad- 
vantage by an unworthy act. It was 
the night before they were taken fi'om 
Junta that I fought the battle between 
my lower and better feelings ; in this 
moment I thank God that I am notguUty 
of the. fete that has befallen them." 

" I cannot and ought not to believe 
you." 

"And what entitles you to doubt? 
What have you seen that gives yon cause 
to consider me a man who audaciously 
litters an untruth ? " exclaimed Lothard. 
His resolution to be calm began to stag- 
ger. 
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" Even if your visiblQ actions did not 
entitle me to al! possible doubts, then 
you bear a name which in itself 
all that can be called feitMess." 

"Skuldfrid, be on your guard; weigh 
your worfa ! I have once allowed myself 
patiently to be trampled under your feet, 
and as the only reply, wished to compel 
you through my conduct to give me your 
respect. I am, however, a human being 
with quick and violent passiona. The 
injustice of your attacks could easily — 
mark, I warn you ■ — drive me to an 
extreme which I should afterwards re- 
gret." 

"Probably that of driving my mother 
from her home," rejoined Skuldfrid, bit- 
terly. 

" Skuldfrid ! " exclaimed Lothard, and 
started up. "What do you say* What 
new and abominable &ct do you try to 
chat^ me with 1 " 

"Baron Canitz, what do these words 
avain You have once written that you 
could crush me with a word; but you 
are mistaken. The means by which 
you eeek to crush me are too impotent 
to effect the result you refer to." She 
rose and added proudly ; " And now we 
certainly have nothing further to say to 
each other." 

returned Lothard, this time in a decided 
and almost commanding tone; "we have 
not yet said all that we have to say to 
each other. Tell me, Skuldfrid," added 
he, in a softer voice, " can you not foi^et 
that Lothard hears a name that is hate- 
ful to you 1 " 

" No, it is impossible, " answered Skuld* 
frid, looking coldly at the young man. 

" Impossible % " repeated Lothard, and 
his look grew dark. 

"Yes, impossible. The Lothard I held 
dear a short time ago has disappeared, 
and I shall never find him again in Baron 
Canitz. To attempt it would be in vain, 
for wc do not love that which we do not 
respect, and I cannot po^ibly esteem the 



er of Kronobro ; my heart cannot bo 

in to General Canitz's son." 

You cannot love General Canitz's 
son, you say?" repeated Lothard. A 
dark flush covered his pale face and hie 
eyes flashed fire. "But I — I can lovo 
you, notwitbstanding you are the daugh- 
woman branded as one who 
her first husband, and through 
this crime became the cause of her sec- 
ond husband's death." 

You lie!" Skuldfrid seized his arm 
convulsively," 

I lie ! Can Harmen Aberney's daugh- 
ter dare to say that 1 " 

Lothard had written : "May God pre- 
serve you from ever pronouncing the 
terrible words which trembled upon my 
lips " ; but he did not imagine the dread- 
ful effect they would have. 

For a moment Sknldfrid stood motion- 
less, as if struck by lightning; then she 
fell to the floor with a terrible cry of an- 
guish. She lay lifeless at Lothard's feet. 
At the sound of the piercing shriek 
the door was thrcran open and Annika 

The next moment Lothard was driving 
at full speed on the road to Kronobro, to 
send Wagner to Ektorp, cursing the im- 
pulse that had made him utter these 
words, which had literally crushed her, 
the being whom ho had wished to shield 
from every pain. 



During the course of three weeks Lo- 
thard draped forth his days at Kronobro, 
without a shadow of hope or a moment's 
relief from the agony that consumed hira. 
The Doctor had during the whole time 
visited Ektorp daily. Skuldfrid was very 
ill, BO he said, when he returned from 
there. To the aosious question, "How 
is she 1 " Lothard constantly received the 
same answer, " She is not yet any better." 

We will not weary the reader with an 
account of Lothard's state of mind, be- 
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cause it were in vain to describe oJl the re- 
gret, self-reproach, aiid anxiety he endured. 

One Sunday evening the yo\mg Baron 
eat in his cabinet, pale, wasted, and 
scarcely to be recognized. He was writ- 
ing, — writing to her. Upon this letter 
he had written every day for three weeks. 
It was no longer a letter, but a whole vol- 
iime. The Doctor had positively refused 
to take a single line to her during her 
illness, because she must not be excited. 

The lamp threw its pale light over 
Lothard's joyle^ features. It was silent 
and deserted all around him. Suddenly 
the stillness was broken by the sound of 
a carriage which drove up in the court. 
At tearing it Lothard raised his head 
and listened. His look was directed 
towards the door, with intense and pain- 
ful expectation. Steps were soon heard 
in the room without, and directly after 
Dr. Wagner walked in. 

The Pole's smiling face had that even- 
ing a trinmphant and derisive expression- 

Lothard, too much absorbed hi hia 
own anxiety, did not observe it, but cried 
to the Doitor, — 

" How is she to-night ? " 

"Well," insweied the Doctor, and 
handed him a letter There was on ex- 
treme malevolence m Wagner's tone; and 
Lothard, ■uhn just that moment looked 
np, ehuddered involuntarily at the ex- 
pression of his faco He remained still, 
without recenmg the letter. 

" What fearful significance can that 
word have V asked Lothard, and pressed 
his hand over his eyes. Then he started 
to his feet "If you have failed to save 
her life, you shaU take the consequences 
of my despair." He reached out his 
hand and seized a pistol that lay on 
table. " Tell me quickly, does she live 
or is she dead 1 " 

"She is alive and well," answered the 
Doctor, " This letter ought to convince 
you of it," added he, with a formidable 

The letter was instantly out of the 



Doctor's hand, and Lothaiii read these 

When you receive this, Harmon Ab- 
emey's daughter has already left Finland. 
She went a week ago. Do not search for 
her ; you will never find 

" Skuldi'Kid." 

Lothard uttered a cry of rage, and with 
panther's agility he threw himself upon 
the Doctor, exclaiming, — 

" Villain, you have deceived me ! Had 
you ten lives, you should not be able to 
pay me for this ! " 

With the whole strength of his infuri- 
ated anger, Lothard seized the Doctor by 
the throat with one hand, while a weap- 
on flashed in the other. Wagner closed 
his eyes; but just as the inconsiderate 
Lothard was pressing the tri^er, some 
one gi-asped him by the arm ; the ball went 
past Wagner's head and through the wall. 

A voice, mild and melodious, exclaimed 
in French, " Unhappy boy, will you soil 
yourself in your tutor's blood ! " 

At the sound of this inexplicably won- 
derful voice, the pistol fell from Lothard's 
hand ; he let go of Wagner and turned 
round. 

Before him and the Doctor stood a tall 
woman, with a face no longer young, no 
longer beautiful, but with the expression 
of a saint. Her gaze rested on Lothard. 
It was full of a passionate tendeme^ 
and deep sorrow. 

"Have you forgotten your oath?" 
asked she, and stretched out her hand 
towards him. "Have you forgotten, 
that whatever miserable act this man 
commits against you, yon should never 
increase the terrible debt in which your 
forefathers stand to his family*! The 
criminal's misdeeds must be atoned for 
by his child. You, the" guiltless one, 
shall make amends for the wrong that 
has been done." 

" mother 1 " murmured Lothard in an 
inaudible voice, and threw himself upon 
his knees at her feet. 
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The direction of our life, tho turn that 
wo take for better or for worse, depends 
generally upon the rSTevees or sufferings 
that befall us. With many they have an 
irritating effect, with others the effect 
is crushing, and with a third class 
they awaken a true self-examination. To 
tliese last belonged Lothard. 

He said once to himself, " What there 
is of good or evil within me I do not 
know, nor shall I before another strong 
and violent feeling has taJcen possesion 
of my sonl." He was right. 

The attachment for Skuldfrid was not 
a caprice, that had sprung from the tur- 
bid source of wild pa^ions, but it was 
rooted in the heat and noblest soil of his 
heart. To come nearer to her morally, 
Lothard had forced to silence every ig- 
noble feeling. He did not wish to pur- 
chase any advantage at the cost of what 
hifi better instincts rejected. Thus when, 
after the converaation with the Doctor, 
he had determined to denoimce Abeme j, 
and had written a letter to the Governor 
to this effect, he had at the very moment 
it should he sent refrained from an 
lihiuh he considered unworthy He 
would not ivail hunself of this manner 
nf gettmg rid of peisons whom he re- 
garded as dangeious to hit mteiests. 
No, he would not be indebted to any 
diiaeditable action for the favoi he de- 
sired t« win from ker. In short, the let 
ter was destroyed. 

Before he rode to Ektorp to try to e 
Skuldfrid, he received a few lines fro 
the Doctor, which informed him that all 
measures with regard to the Abem j 
affair were superfluous, as the Professoi 
own imprudence had already plunged him 

■ "Sojnuch tho better," whispered L 
thard's egotism. " I am then delivered 



from their presence, without being the 

e of their removal." 

e then went to Ektorp to try in 

) way to meet Skuldfrid. The events 
that followed are already familiar to us. 

We left Lothard at the moment when 
he threw himself on his knees before the 
unknown mediator. We will describe 
what took plac b tw h nd him. 

After Lotha d m tl 1 esclama- 
tion, the lady t d t th Doctor, sig- 
nifying her des th t 1 h uld leave 
them. She sp nt th g t part of the 
night in con rs t with Lothard. 
Towards morning the Doctor was sent 
for. Lothard, in consequence of the 
varied emotions to which he had been 
exposed, had had a violent rush of blood 
to the heart, and required bleeding. In 
a few hours the young Baion felt better, 
and in the afternoon he and the unknown 
lady left Kronobro, leaving the Doctor in 
a chaos of conjectures. He, who had re- 
garded himself as holding the threads of 
events in his hands, who believed him- 
self able to shape the fate of those whom 
they concerned according to his pleasure, 
found himself, just at the very moment 
that he hoped to plunge Lothard into an 
abyss of torture, deprived of his prey and 
left alone without power to solve the 
enigma before him. 

Of the wild rage which seized Lothard 
t th ■ t ir n f Skuldfrid's flight, 
t a h d w w 1 when the Doctor, 

b d t th call, came to assist 

1 m n 1 wh L tl vd went away from 
K b h I d pp ared perfectly calm, 
i 1 VI g S ed the Doctor his 

lanl nth th w d ; "Farewell, Doc- 
t V I ] 



tr* y t p t t , you can at least be 
assured that yesterday was tho last time 
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you will succeed in driving my passiona 
to such, a heiglit that neither my reason 
nor my will can restrain them. You 
must eudeavor to forget the outburst of 
my anger, us I shal! try to forget the 
cause that excited it," 

In a few minutea after tbis "W^ner 
found himself alone at Kronobro, alone 
with the broken threads of his intrigue, 
which required time, reflection, and per- 
aeverauce to join together again. The 
Doctor, however, was not one to become 
inactive because he had suffered a defeat. 
No, were he to fitil ten times, he would 
atill begin agajn the eleventh, and sooner 
or later attain his object. "We leave him 
to hia fate, aasured of finding him again 
further on. 

Lothard went to St. Petersburg. The 
shipwreck whicli his moat beautiful 
hopes had auffered, and his eousequent 
grief, had for several weeks occasioned a 
. complete disinclination for all activity. 
, Shut up in hia hotel, he spent the days 
t either in pacing the floor, plunged ap- 
■-parently in deep meditation, or in lying 
on the aofft and gazing at the ceiling. 
Dunng these weeks Lothai-d reviewed hie 
"Th<^ pa^t life, the indiacretions, the 
dissipations, and the arrogance which had 
chiracfcelized his youth ; then came 
burning enthusiasm with which he had 
become a naval officer, but which had 
uimpletely 4ied out when he begai 
exaunne fee Eiwsian relations. The 
■consequenee was, such a weariness of 
everything, that he lost the briskness, 
the annnation and energy which ought 
to distmguiah the mariner. This 
hia atftte of mind when he visited 



The ohivalne, -the ttnly noble, the 
ideal had in Lothard an ardent admirer. 
But in "vam had he searched for a coun- 
terpart of It m his euiToiindings. 

When he had hut just arrived at his es 
tate, wheie he latended to abandcai himself 
to his dieams "md hia melanchdy, destiny 
threw in hia way this charming dMld of 



nature, thia woman in whom beauty, 
culture, originsdity, and freshness of feel- 
lag united to form the engagii^ being 
who had so magically captivated his 
soul. Had Lothard been the subject of 
many previous fancies, Skuldfrid's influ- 
ence upon him would possibly have been 
less powerful. Now she was his first 
real love. Until the day he saw her, not 
an hour's enchantment had bound him 
to any woman that he met in society; 
and for those who stood outside its cir- 
cle he had a contempt so deep, that he 
did not bestow a passing thought upon 
them. He had been a dissipated youth, 
yet less from inclination than in conse- 
quence of the intoxicating whirl that 
pleased for the moment. The wild 
pleasures to which he abandoned himself 
in the iiniversity towns diverted him 
only so long as they possessed the charm 
of novelty, but afterwards lost all value. 
In short, Lothard's whole soul was at- 
tached to Skuldfrid, and he did precisely 
what thousands of young men with un- 
cormpted hearts have done before him, 
he became a slave to the attacliment 
which ruled his aouJ, but a slave who did 
not dare to desire his freedom for fear of 
losing what he possessed. There was no 
sacrifice, no deed, so heroic that Lothai-d 
would not have attempted, it to prove to 
Skuldfrid how deeply, how boundlessly 
he loved her. This very aspiration to 
be worthy of her in every respect and 
upon all occasions had made Skuldfrid's 
power ao great over him ; it had also 
made the grief so much the more intense 
when she undervalued his human worth, 
and thrust away with contempt all the 
proofs of his devotion which he offered 
her. It was in the paroxysm of indignar 
tion called forth by this lowering of hia 
noblest feelings, that he had uttered the 
unfortunate words about her mother. 
The blow he then aimed against Skuld- 
frid afterwards fell back on himself, and 
destroyed completely his short but beau- 
tiful dream of their future happiness. 
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Lothard made no attempt to find out 
Skuldfrid'a place of abodo. He believed 
that he knew it, and had firmly resolved 
to refrain from seeing her again. Where 
could she, her mother, and the old servant 
have gone, if not to Aberaey 1 And, if so, 
then she had herself decided her destiny ; 
the die was cast, and Skuldfrid would 
become Tage's bride. The stepa she had 
taken proved how deep her aversion was 
for Catiitz ; she could not even remain in 
his vicinity. Why then should he again 
throw himself in lier way, and call forth 
fresh suffering 1 

After five weeks' complete seclusion in 
the large and magnificent capital of the 
Empire, Lothard Lad gained a decided 
and plain view of his inner condition, 
and also marked out the course he in- 
tended to follow in the future. It was 
not yet clear to him how he should be 
able to attain the aim towai'da which he 
aspired, \mt he saw plainly that he must 
leave Russia, that he neither could nor 
■would remain there ; hnt it was eqiially 
certain that he would, undet no condition, 
abandon the country unlawfully and 
enter the service of anothei as a misei 
able deserter, Wo, he must efFico th 
stain which adhered to his name by 
strictly honorable life. He must show 
that he was innocent of the cnmea of his 
forefathers, and that with the name he 
had not inherited their ftuthlessness and 
cruelty, Lothard's proud mind could 
not endure the recollection that ske, the 
only woman he had loved and adored, 
had rejected him with disgust because 
he helonged to a family whose name 
every right-minded person ought to 
despise. He felt that there were powers 
■within him which raised him above the 
miiltitude, and he must so regulate 
life hereafter that people should do him 
justice. It was not servility to his rank, 
his wealth or influence that could satisfy 
Lothard. No, the aversion manifested 
by Skuldfiid had awakened a buminj 
d^ire to prove, through his capacity and 



stem principles, that ho paid tribute only 
to the good and true, 

"She has crushed my happiness, my 
belief in felicity, my hope for the future, 

all that pertains to my heart. I have 

object to strive for, as far as individ- 
ual happiness is concerned, I must find 
a recompense for what I have lost in 
activity and in the proud satisfaction of 
having acted strictly in accordance with 
the laws of honor. Once I sought her, I 
could not live without seeing her, and 
limited my whole existence to loving her 
to idolatry. I suffered, I was absorbed in 
my passion, and could have died at her 
feet for a smile or a friendly word. She 
trampled upon my heart, she crushed it, 
and finally she fled. Very well, never 
shall I bring our ways together, never- 
more shall I sue for her love ; but never 
shall I cease to love her. Once more 
shall destiny bring us together, a pre- 
sentiment tells me so ; but woe unto me 
if I then take a step to meet her. Tho 
love she once rejected I shall nevermore 
offer her. And now out in the world, out 
so to act that I am free, and can greet the 
sea without this tyrannical yoke on my 
shoulders. There will I live and there 
die. 

With this resolution Lothard appeared 
quite suddenly out in the world, and w.ia 
greeted by his acq'uaintanoes in St. Pe- 
tersbui^. The months that had passed 
since they last saw him had changed his 
appearance considerably. The high brow, 
which before seemed so free and clear 
that no cloud could ever shadow it, had 
now that peculiar stamp of eamestn^a 
and reflection which real and deep suf- 
fering leaves behind it. One could see 
that some bitter suffering had embraced 
these temples, and that the kiss of grief 
had left a cold pallor upon the dome of 
thought. These lively and flashing eyes, 
from which so much arrogance and pride 
shone formerly, were now cold and clear 
as two stars which glittered in the fir- 
mament without yieldii^ any warmth. 
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Those lips, wJaich had always a mocking, 
ironical smile, were now earnestly closed, 
and an expresaioa of stemaesa had re- 
mained upon them, as if suffering had 
there placed ita seal. Each and all of 
Lothai-d'a friends, superiors, and acquaint- 
aaces observed this change in him, but 
none of them uttered a word. There 
was such a coldness in Lothard's whole 
manner, that they felt themselves held 
at a distance, and understood directly 
that every remark or inquiry would have 
been proudly repelled by the young 
Baron. 

Lothard had firmly resolved that be- 
fore the return of spring, with its whis- 
perings of hope, he should be fVee and 
able to serve the people and the country 
he wished to call his own, and from 
which his ancestors' pedigxee had arisen. 

How this was to be brought about was 
something which chance would have to 
determine, and then all would 
upon whether this ruler of human destiny 
would favor Lothard's plans or n 

" I will without hesitation place my 
life at stake, for the possible gain of my 
freedom," thought Lothard. 



marks of favor. Upon this favor 
Lothard now built hie hope, slender 
though it was. When Lothard was near- 



Again some weeks elapsed. Lothard 
had not yet found any means of loosen- 
ing the fetters that bonnd him to Russia. 
He had decided to address himself di- 
rectly to the Emperor, and say to him 
that ho had never regarded himself as a 
liussian, but that he in heart and BO\d as 
■well as in blood was Swedish; that he 
wished to return to his proper father- 
land. 

Lothard was just engaged in attiring 
himself for the purpose of seeking an 
audience with tho Emperor. Wealthy, 
and belonging to a family that had done 
Russia great service, liberally endowed 
by nature, he was a young man for whom 
the Emperor had great hopes for tho 
ftiture, and who therefore received es- 



ly ready, bis valet came ' in with two 
letters. One was from Sweden, the 
other from Finland. 

Lothard did not, to his 
any acquaintance 
there, unless it were Sknldfrid. He re- 
garded the letter with actual shrinking ; 
who ould have met 
death witho t Gin h ng t embled at the 
mere thoi^l t th t th s letter might be 
from ker. Fo an st t he felt a flut- 
ter of hope an 1 the en elope was torn 
open. It was not her htndwriting, it 
was a man's bold and caieless chirogra- 
phy. Lothai-d pressed his hand over his 
forehead and murmured, " I am a fool 1 " 
Then he threw a glance at the signature. 
There stood, Victor Aberne^. At the 
sight of this name, the blood rushed to 
his head and he crushed the letter in his 
hand with a gesture of ai^er. In a few 
seconds, liowever, he controlled himself 
sufficiently to be able to read wliat it 
contained. 

Here Baron: Through a ornel ne- 
tty rendered unable to see you in 
;on to demand an explanation of your 
conduct, I find myself compelled to em- 
ploy this means, although I have but 
Httle hope that a man of your character 
will afford me the justification I require. 
" I ask you, therefore, what has be- 
come of Skuldfrid ? She has disappeared 
from the place where she and her mother 
resided, and it is you who have talten 
her away. You have, like an insidious 
seducer, smuggled yourself into the young 
girl's heart, and after you succeeded in 
removing me from her proximity, you 
have enticed the poor child and her 
mother to follow you. It is not the first 
time that such acts have been committed 
by your family. 

"Do you remember oiu- meeting in 
Abo, the evening before my departure. 
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when you almost forced me to give you 
a letter to Skuldfi-id 1 I told jou then 
that I did not expect anything less from 
your faithlessneaa than that you should 
either not let the letter come into her 
hands, or that you would use it for the 
furtherance of some miserable end. You 
answered me, ' When you have seen such 
a trait in me, then express your con- 
tempt, but until that day you have no 
right to distrust or insult me, and you 
could never be able to shield Skuldfrid 
so well from all barm as does my deep 
respect for her ! You may call me a 
villain the day that anything false or 
faithless steals into my conduct towards 
her or any other person.' 

" Such were your words, I did not 
believe them, because I never have be- 
lieved a Canitz. Your behavior has 
proven that I was right. You are a 
villain, for you have beguiled the youug 
girl into ruin, made her forget her friends 
and trample upon their honor. 

"You may perhaps ask by what right 
I mingle in her afiiairs. By the right 1 
possess as a near relative and her father's 
brother. You ought therefore to en- 
lighten me without delay about the fate 
of my niece, and what lot you intend for 
her ; in any other case, I shall through 
the Russian Minister here present the 
matter in high places, and you can easily 
perceive what the consequeaces would he 
of such a proceeding on my part. 

" Victor ABinRNiit." 

Had any one given Lothard a blow in 
the face, had the ceiling fallen upon his 
head, it would not have occasioned the 
consternation which now seized him. 

Skuldfrid had thus not gone to Sweden. 
She had not fled to her friends and rel- 
atives. What then had beoome of her 1 
Where was she t Iiothard was in a laby- 
rinth of conjectures, from which he in 
vain sought a guiding thread. After 
many futile endeavors to find an expla- 
nation which could in some slight meas- 



ure ctdm the excitement which the 
perusal of Abeniey's letter had caused, 
he took up the one from Finland. Per- 
haps that would give him a ray of light, 
in the midst of the darkness that sur- 
rounded him. There was a mistiu'e of 
jubilant joy and despair in the feeling 
that filled Lothard's breast ; joy at the 
thought tliat Skuldfrid had fled even 
from these deeply hated rivals, that she 
was not Tage's bride, and despair over 
her traceless disappearance. 

The letter from Finland was in a hand- 
writing well known to Lothard. It was 
from Wagner, written in French, and of 
the following import : — 

" Here Baron Canitz : You have 
several times told me that I was guilty 
of hypocrisy when I called myself your 
friend. Yon have for years regarded me 
with suspicion, and you have in all my 
words tried to find a pitfall into which I 
sought to lead you. I have bome all this 
as a man, fully convinced that you 
would one day be obhged to do me jus- 
tice. When that day shall dawn I will 
not pretend to say, sufficient that it will 
come, and imtil then may you distrust 
me. It is not to change your opinion of 
me in the least that I now write to you ; 
no, Herr Baron, it is to fulfil a duty. 

"You know that at your father, the 
General's death-bed, there were none 
present except me and his now deceased 
valet. Consequently what was then said 
none but I know, as the grave hides the 
other witness. One hour before he drew 
hia last breath he confided to me the 
enclosed letter saying, ' In the case my 
eon, in some important period of his life, 
should desire to quit the Eussiau service, 
or if any hindrance to hia happiness or 
prosperity should arise in consequence 
of his being a Eussian subject, then give 
him this, and he is free. You must not 
place it in his hands before you consider 
him mature enough to determine his own 
acts with wisdom and discretion. 
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" I send you the paper entrusted to me, 
fully oonvinced that you have attained 
sufficient strength of character to judge 
of your own actions, and that you besides 
stand at a tuming-poiut in your life, in 
■which this paper may perhaps be of ines- 
timable value. Poorly shoiild I know 
the human heart if you did not just now 
desire t-a be free, I hope you clearly 
perceive that I on this occasion act as a 
friend, and not as an enemy. Had I 
been the latter, you would never have 
received this document. 

"Now a word in conclusion. You con- 
sider me to have acted faithlessly in re- 
gard to Mademoieelle Smidt ; in this case 
I must submit to yonr injustice. I will 
however inform you of one thing, namely, 
that when you sent me to Ektorp to as- 
sist her, I found my patient more ailing 
in Bonl than in body. What had passed 
between you and her I do not know. It 
must have been something very terrible, 
for she repeated continually, ' That was 
then the great secret. God, have mercy 
upon me ! ' For two days and nights 
■was completely out of her senses ; but 
the third day when I came she appeared to 
me calm. She then forced from me the 
promise not to inform you of the resolu- 
tion she had talien, and which she com- 
municated to tne, namely, to leave Fin- 
land. I gave her my word that I should 
not give you the letter she wrote, before 
eight days had elapsed. 

"You will perhaps say that it was not 
■treating you in the right way. Possibly ; 
but as a human being and a man with 
heart I could not have conducted myself 
differently towards the 'young girl, who 
had resolved to die rather than see you 
again. Where she has gone I do not 
know. 

" Now, Herr Baron, I have only to add 
that I will resign my position at Krono- 
bro the same day that I obtain my dis- 
charge from the post of provincial phy- 
sician. Our ways are thus separated. 
May you never have to repent the injus- 



of which you have been guilty to- 
wards your former tutor, 

" J. Wagser." 

Without a moment's delay Lothard 
opened the lettei- that was enclosed in 
the Doctor's. It was a document signed 
by the Eu^ian Emperor, giving the heu-s 
of General Canitz the right to leave the 
iian service and return to Sweden, if 
they so desired it. To this however was 
attached the condition, that thoy for- 
feited all the estates and money they 
essed in Russia. Kronobro they 
could keep as being an inherited ^tate ; 
but all that Eussian generosity had 
given them as a pledge of its fevor, and 
in recompense for the zeal with which they 
had served the country, must be relin- 
quished the momeot they left Eusda. 

If anything had power now to rejoice 
Lothard, it was the reading of this docu- 
ment. Had it comprised the loss of all 
he possessed, and compelled him to loavo 
as a beggar the laud in which he now 
enjoyed a princely fortune, he would 
have chosen to be a free beggar. No 
choice was now needed. Kronobro in 
itself yielded a considerable income. So 
he threw away with pleasure the fortime 
which his father and grandfather had 
acquired in a manner so unworthy. He 
did not wish to keep one "kopek of 
it. 

With his letter of liberation in his 
pocket, he went to the Emperor to an- 
nounce his decision ; afterwards he would 
leave the Empire that he had never loved. 



We will now see how life shaped itself 
for Professor Aherney, after he had been 
obliged to leave Finland so precipitately 
and established his home in Sweden. 
Aherney was in possession of no incon- 
siderable fortune, derived partly fi-om 
inheritance and partly from his own 
endeavors. Shortly before the evor.t 
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■whicli resulted in his expulsion from 
Finland, he lost tlirougii a failure over 
half of his property. The remainder 
aeeured him firom need, and in connec- 
tion with his salary as Professor would 
have been sufficient for the satisfaction 
of his small wants, had not banishment 
deprived him of his place in the Univer- 
sity. Consequently all that now re- 
mained was the revenue from Junta. 

Abemey'a first consideration, upon his 
a.rriva] in Sweden, was to seek an engage- 
ment whereby he could profitably employ 
his Unusual knowledge, at the same time 
that he was enabled to enjoy pecuniary 
independence. 

There are men who, even if they had 
been placed among the most remote 
mountains of Lapland, would stilJ, through 
theh" manifold attainments and superior 
ability, make their names so known, that 
the fame would extend &x and wide. 
Abemey was a man of this kind j his 
scientifio culture and his genius were as 
much spoken of in Stockholm as in Abo ; 
and when he landed upon Swedish soil 
as an esile, he was received with open 
arms by Sweden, which always embraced 
every opportunity that offered to mani- 
fest its deep and undiminished regard for 
Finland and its sons. In short, the cele- 
brated Finn obtained a situation as Pro- 
fessor (where or what it was is of no con- 
sequence). He had soon become so in- 
corporated with his position, that he 
would have been perfectly contented with 
the new turn his affairs had taken, had 
not the painful intelligence arrived fi-om 
Finland that Skuldfrid and her mother 
had left their former abode, without in- 
forming even the pastor of their where- 
abouts. Some days after their departure 
the pastor received a letter from Skuld- 
frid, in which she thanked him for all the 
kindness he had shown her and hor 
mother,ndding that various circumatancea 
compelled them to leave their , native 
land. The cause which led them to take 
this step made it necessary for Skuldfrid 



to conceal the residence they should sub- 
sequently choose. In this letter was en- 
closed one addressed to Abemey, which 
she begged the pastor to foi-wai-d to 

The letter to Abemey was evidently 
written in an exceedingly agitated state 
of mind, and gavewitne^ that the young 
girl was governed by bitter and painful 
feelings. She prayed Abemey so be- 
seechingly, that even in the future when 
the truth was revealed to him, he should 
endeavor to think of her without rancor 
or anger. She said she would rather fly 
to the ends of the earth, than ace his 
feelings towards her changed. She closed 
with those words ; — 

" Dearerthauallthat I have hither- 
to loved have I held my uncle, and there- 
fore it would be impossible for me to en- 
dure a change in his affection. The loss 
of all else I could beat-, but never the 
discovery that I was no longer your dear 
Skuldfrid, and that there was anythinjj 
between us that could separate me from 
my friend, my father. Ah, uncle, I Ry, 
fly, praying God to let me keep the re- 
membrance of yonr kindness and love as 
a consolation, for all that has been taken 
from me. Greet Tage and beg him to 
forget me. My weak and perverse heart 
was not created for him, but until my 
death shall I remember his love and 
yours as the dearest treasures hfe has 
possessed for me. Think without bitter- 
ness or ill-will of uncle's deeply unhappy 
" Skuldfrid." 

This letter filled Aborney with sorrow. 
What should he think 1 To what did she 
allude, if not to the weakness which made 
her abandon fatherland and friends 1 
And what could that weakness be, if not 
her love for Canitz t The pastor's letter 
also referred to something of the kind. 
"What was more natural than that Aber- 
ney should write to the man he consid- 
ered to have played the miserable role of 
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We know the substance of 
Aberney'e letter, 

Tage receiyed the intelligence of Skuld- 
"ftid's disappearance with such outbursts 
of feeling, that Abemey needed all his 
power over the young man to make him 
use hie reason. 

This ianoy, which from his earliest 
youth had attached Tage to Skuldfrid, 
had taken firm hold of his heart, and he 
could not conceive of any joy or happi- 
ness without her. He had never dreamt 
of any future felicity except at her side ; 
and he had judged Skuldfrid'a feelings so 
entirely by his own, that he had never 
for a moment allowed the fear of losing 
her to aiise in his soul. And now, when 
he had relied ao ti-ustingly upon gettii^ 
some warm, loving words in response to 
his letter, thei-e came the intelligence of 
her disappearance. She had perhaps 
with him, that man who had stolen into 
her heait like a thief. 

y did not express any of his ap- 
to Tage, but at the perusal 
of Skuldfiid's letter they arose of them- 
selves. Some weeks elapsed, during 
which Tage abandoned himself to his 
grief, his jealousy, and his resentment, 
f rt n tely received orders t 
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N w Vj t IS well aa constaat ocou- 
pat n 1 p ted his grief somewhat, or 
at 1 t f d t into the background. 
Tig n tir-lly happy disposition again 
asserted itself, and after some weeks' stay 
in Carlsorona, in company with gay and 
cheerful comrades, he soon became al- 
most himself again. It was difficult to 
detect any trace of sorrow in his face 
still it was there connected with the 
memory of Skuldfrid. The love foi 
was as a mark of firs in his soul, which 
neither time nor condition conld take 
away, although he might perhaps have 
appeared to a superficial observer to I 
forgotten it. 

Tage possessed certain qualities that 
ought to distinguish seamen, while he 



id several, He had that elasticity 
of soul which renders the sons of the sea 

iUing to fraternize with a real grief, 

makes them shake it off or thrust it 
aside. They desire nothing between 
them and the life of activity which be- 

3 to their vocation. Lively and 
frank, Tage was a seaman in heart and 
lul, but his mind lacked that practical 
ability which is absolutely necessary. 
Add to this that he was extremely obsti- 
nate, and could only with effort endure 
the rein which discipline imposes; nor 

he adapted to a career in the navy. 
He had however chosen it from free will, 
because he iSmcied that true liberty ought 
to be found upon the sea. It would re- 
quire years and much effort before Tage 
could become reconciled to the thought 
that all liberty without boimds is an 
enormity, for which no wise or reasonable 
person ought to strive. 

Abemey had with joy seen Tage de- 
part for Carlscrona, because he foresaw 
that he would there be thrown into a 
circle of activity, which would leave him 
no time to worry. 

After he had gone Aberney wrote to 
Lothard, and awaited the answer with 
some impatience. Several weeks passed, 
before he received the followmg note : — 

" Heer pEOEissoa : I liave received 
your letter, and truly do not know 
what you allude to. Consequently I 
cannot reply to it ; but within two or 
at the most three weeks I shall in 
person pi-Mcnt myself to you in Stock- 
holm, in oi-der to give and demand an 
explanation. 

"Lothard Canitz." 

Three or four weeks elapsed without 
Abemey's hearing anything further from 
Lothard. The Professor began to con- 
sider the whole note as a feint to gain 
time, and finally took the resolution to 
try to gain some information with regard 
to Skuldfrid's fate throixgh the Russian 
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ambassador, ■when one day Annt Sara 
came rushing into his room, pale as 
death, and stammering in an unsteady 

"Victor, Baron Canitz is out there in 
the saloon and wishes to see yon," 

The Professor rose, saying, — 

" Indeed, I am glad that lie at least 
had the courage to present himself here." 

"And you intend toreceivea Canitz un- 
der your roof! " eselaimed Sara, striking 
her hands together. " You, an Aberney, 
allow him to remain a minute within 
yonr doors ! " 

"Aunt," said Abomey, seriously, "young 
Canitz and I must meet. He who en- 
ters my door, be he friend or enemy, 
will I always great as a guest. That is 
aa old and customary civility in the 
Worth." The Professor bade Aimt Sara 
to have the Baron shown in. 

In a few moments these two men 
again stood face to face, both witli heads 
carried high, and looking proudly at each 
Other, while they eschanged a cold salu- 
tation. 

The only time they had met before 
was in Abo, when Lothard, after an inter- 
view with the Governor, had eo arranged 
it that Aberney was only ordered to 
leave Finland. When Lotliard, on this 
occasion, called on Aberney, and obtained 
the letter he sent to Skuldfrid, some bit- 
ter words had been uttered by the Pro- 
fessor, and both were then so wrought 
up, that they had scarcely retained any 
impression of each other's outer appear- 
ance. Kow, on the contrary, they were 
cool aud composed. They looked at each 
other for several seconds, as if they 
wanted to find out how much honesty 
and truth their features exhibited. 
Lothard, younger and less accustomed to 
read in the human eye what it 
of good or evil, maintained silence 
and Aberney thus became the 
break it. 

"You have let me wait a long time, 
Herr Baron," said Aberney; and one who 



knew the Professor could easily have 
perceived, irom the accent of his clear 
and resonant voice, that the impression 
Lothard made on him must have been 
agreeable. He believed that he had read 
the young man's handsome face a 
character quite different from the one he 
had espected to find. 

I know that, Herr Professor, but the 
y was caused by certain formalities 
which I was obliged to undergo before I 
could throw off the Eussian yoke, and as 
a free man place my foot upon Swedish 
soil Now I am here to give you all the 
explanation you can require of me, and 
which I can furnish, after which I shall 
demand the same for the charge you 
have made agauist me 1 " 

Baron Canitz, I desire to know what 
fate has beMlen Skuldfrid 1 " This time 
Aberney's voice was pretty sharp. 

"But how can you turn to me with 
this question 1 Have you actually for a 
moment entertained the thought that 
sAe, the pure, nucomipted girl, could like 
a criminal adventuress go with me from 
her home and leave her friends in igno- 
rance of her fate 1 " 

"Why these graud words! She has 

unfortunate attachment to yon could 
have tempted her to do it," said Aberney, 
calmly but decidedly. 

A panful and bitter smile curled 
Lothard's lips when he replied, — 

"You said an unfortunate attachment 
to me ; if you had said a deep aversion, 
you would have come nearer to the 
truth. And to prove this to you, I will 
show you the letter she sent me after her 
departure." 

Lothard handed him Skuldfrid's letter. 
When Aberney read it he grew pale. 

" Then you know Skuldfrid's mother," 
said he in a muffled voice. 

" The day before you left Abo, I dis- 
covered for the first time that Fru Smidt 
and Harmen Aberney were one aud the 
same person." 
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" How did you know her sad story 1 " 

"Herr Professor, I cannot tell you. 
Let it Buffice that I am familiar with it ; 
but what I did not know waa, that you 
were brother to Skuldirid's father. Had 
I known that, believe me, much would 
then have been different." 

Lothard now related quite simply all 
that had passed between him and Skuld- 
frid after Abemey's departure, his words 
uttered in anger about Skuldfrid's moth- 
er, and what had aiterwards followed. 

Aberaej sat thoughtful and listened, 
as if trying to draw some conclusion from, 
this account that could explain Skuld- 
frid's flight. When Lothard iinished, he 
said more to himself than in the form of 
a question, — 

"But why this secret departure, this 
diaappearanoe i " 

"The mother's crime is the only ex- 
planation," said Lothard, gloomily. " The 
eonsoiousnesB that any stranger knew it, 
drove the proud girl far away from those 
who were in pOKiession of the secret. 
How deeply must she not detest the one 
who dai'ed to utter what she believed to 
be unknown to all?" 

"And which was a secret to herself," 
said Ahemey, sadly. 

"What do you say?" exclaimed Lo- 
thard; "did not Skuldfrid know her 
mother's tragic life t " 

"No, she was in complete ignorance 
of it, as well as of her mother's right 
name and relationship to me." 

" my God, what a dastardly act, 
have I then committed ! " murmured Lo- 
thard. He rose and extended his hand 
to Aberney, saying : " K you can, Herr 
Professor, then foi^ve me the suffering 
I have occasioned you through her. For- 
give me also the hatred and the ill-will I 
have nourished towards you. What 
fearful suffering have I not caused ! " 

Aberney took the offered hand without 
saying anything in reply, but he pressed 
it in a manner that said nnore than words. 
Lothard then took his leave, without a 



syllable further being 
thom ; but both 
feeling of interest. 



:changed between 
with a mutual 



Three years had elapsed since the 
above-dcscribod conversation between 
Lothard and Aberney. Spring had again 
covered the earth with verdure, and the 
clear blue sky spread its arch over land 

Vessels that had laid up during the 
winter were now preparing for sea. The 
seaman's heart swelled witJi hope and 
satisfaction. He should again plough the 
waves, again wrestle with the storm or 
speed towards new coasts. The rest on 
land had seemed long, the air suffocat- 
ing, and an indescribable longing filled 
his breast. 

What is the sailor's true fatherlands 
T7ie sea. As we, when separated from our 
native land, turn our homesick eyes to- 
wards the horizou, and stretch our arms 
towards the Rubicon of our hopes, so 
does the sailor also when he has been a 
long time on land. His heart becomes 
oppressed, his mind consumed, and ho 
sighs for the broad ocean. 

In the month of May 1S3-, a frigate 
which we will call the Carolina set sail 
from Carlscrona on a MediteiTanean ex- 
pedition. Ail on board the stately man- 
of-war were in the best of spirits. They 
had bid the land a glad farewell, and 
gave a jubilant greeting to the restless 

The sea ! This boundless realm with 
destruction in its bosom and poetic beau- 
ty upon its surface, fearful in its rage, 
wonderful in its stillness. One is awe- 
struck when it roars, and filled with mel- 
ancholy when it hes slumbering and 
dreaming. The silence of its tranquillity 
paralyzes, tho fury of its storms fevers 
the blood. 

Life on the sea is so iponotonous, \vc 
hear many utter. Only the superficial 
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: can. so espresa himself, not the 
thoughtful one. Fov the latter the 
ocean poasessea a rich source of reflection. 
He may see its billows frothing ivith 
foam, or dashing ■wildly onward, yet it 
continually offers uew^ pictures to admii-e, 
and fresh Bubjects for /Mntemplation, for 
fency, and for research. 

The frigate Carolina had left Cadiz for 
Gibraltar the day previous to that on 
which we viait her. 

The little floatiug community which is 
" " Lk the term" man-of-war "ia an 
ingly peculiar aight and one well 
worthy of attention. It offers many 
opportunitiea to admire the power of the 
humiia spirit to regulate all things, from 
the least to the greatcat. 

To one who ia unacquainted with the 
mauogement of a vessel and the precis- 
ion with which everything on board ia 
adapted to its proper time and place, it 
must be an enigma how ao much can be 
accompliahed, how ao much can be per- 
formed within a given time,, and how 
space can be found for it all. With one 
who doea not know the activity and order 
upon a war vessel the question must un- 
avoidably arise, What can the officers 
and three or four hundred men find to 
do during a long voyage 1 How do they 
pass the loi^ days^ Let us begin by 
casting a glance upon the deck of the 
vessel, as daybreak pierces the mists 
that hover over the blue depths. The 
ship rocks upon the waves lightly and 
careleasly. Perhaps we may find some 
persons known to us on board. 

It is during the morning watch. All 
is so still, so myatic in the half-ligbt, 
which ia yet more obscure through the 
spread sails. At the stern stand two 
or three men at drill, still as mummies, 
with one eye on the compass and the 
other on the aaila, repeating the aeeoud's 
" All right," " Steady," etc. At the post 
of command staada the officer on duty ; 
now peering into the distance, and again 
casting searching glances at the weather. 



His thought guides this whole moving 
machine, he is the one who commands 
for the time, and holds the life and wel- 
fare of all in his hand, and upon whose 
vigilance and judgment all on board 
must rely when the god of slumber via- 
its them. 

Before we continue our description 
we will in the dim light osamine this 
man. His features seem familiar. We 
surely have seen the tall and slender 
figure of the young Firat Lieutenant once 
before. In tliia countenance, with its 
stem, aerioua, but yet rapt and ideal 
expression, we have no difficulty in rec- 
ogniiung Lothard Constantin Canitz. 
His glance, that looks straight forwai'd, 
has something melancholy, which not 
even the strained attention oau dissipate. 
That the thoughts or reveries which the 
silence has evoked do not draw him from 
his duty is evident from the scrutinizing 
glance which he ever and anon casts 
around lum, and which shows that he 
realizes completely the responsihilitv of 
hia post. 

At this preaent period the life at sea 
was all to Lothard. There were no ten- 
der tiea that bound him to the land, no 
delightful hopes or intense longing which 
linked his thonghte to any given spot 
on earth. No, he stood alone, regretted 
by none and expected by no ansioualy 
beating heart. Forward or back, which- 
ever way he looked, he stood alone ; 
alone with a tortured feeling and memo- 
ries that wore burnt into his soul, which 
made all else but life at sea indifferent 
to him. There, with heaven's infiuite 
arch above and the abyss of ocean be- 
neath, he was at home, and lived in 
thoi^hts of the painful past. Bvit we 
will leave him, and continue our walk on 

In the waist are a portion of the watch 
that were caDed out at four o'clock, and 
are not yet fully awake ; some are lean- 
ing against the launch, and some are 
sitting on the gun-carriages, uhilo oth- 
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ers walk slowly to and fro on the fore- 
oastlo. 

Forward on a camion the officer of 
tlie forecastle stands leaning against the 
rail, with a, night-glass in his haad. 
He is the Second Lieutenant, a young 
man with a strong, lithe frame and a fine 
Northern appearance. These clear blue 
eyes haye we also seen before, for they 
belong to Tage Abemey. His features, 
D untroubled, are on this oc- 
a almost disfigured by an expression 
of bitterness. The post he occupies, the 
responsibility imposed upon him, all 
' seem to be forgotten for the unpleasant 
thoughts that occupy his mind. He 
stands motionless, and so absorbed in 
meditation that one would be tempted 
tobelieve be has forgotten where he is. 
Neither the raging sea nor the striking 
of the bell, which with its metal tongue 
announces the passage of time, nor the 
lookout's " All 's well," which is re- 
peated in all tones to the very mast- 
head, seems to reach his ear. He re- 
mains perfectly indifferent to everything, 
even to the dawning li^t in the east. 

Lothard now cast a searching look for- 
ward, and then placing the speaking- 
trumpet to his mouth he cried in his 
clear voice, "Forecastle, there !" 

This call from the stern concerned 
the one who had command at the fore- 
castle. 

Tage started and turned round quickly. 
" Halloa ! " cried he, in answer to the un- 
expected calL 

Poor Tage ! he had so abandoned him- 
self to his mournful reveries, that he had 
become unmindful of the outer world. 
Solitude, the mother of all elevated and 
base, good and terrible thoughts, had 
called up vanished memories and earlier 
illusions which had long since been buried 
in the cold gi-ave of reality. All that he 
had believed himself to possess and had 
now lost came before his soul, and who 
or what was it that called him back from 
this review of the past to the present? 



It was the voice of the man whom he 
considered to have plundered him of his 
richest hopes. He leaned over the mil, 
while in inward anger he clenched his 
fists convulsively and muttered, — 

The mere presence of that man 
makes my blood boil ! " 

Lothard's voice again sounded, — 

" The jib lifts. The jib is not hoisted 

oogh." 

Tage jumped from the cannon to wind- 
ward, where he stood during his watch, 
; over to leeward, and saw that the 
condition was actually as Lothard's words 
indicated. Tage commanded, — : 

" A pull on the jib halyard ! " 

The order was immediately executed 
by the forecastle men, after which Tage 
went back to his place. 

This neglect of Tage, in not noticing 
what Lothard had called his attention to, 
e the latter leave the poop and go 
foirward. Without saying a word to 
Tage, he went by him, cast a look at 
the sails, and then turned to him, ask- 

■\Vhy aro not the fore bow -lines 
hanled outV 

I dare not haul them out any more," 
answered Tage, touching his cap. " They 
are as taut as they will bear." 

Lothard looked at him with eyes that 
boded anything but good. He now had 
it in bis power to profit by a right which 
is seldom used by an officer on duty, 
namely, that of humiliating a subordinate 
by meddling, so to speak, in that which 
belongs to his department. Lothard, we 
mast, alas ! conf^s it, es^erly embraced 
this opportunity to humble Tage. 

" She is not braced up enough," said 
he, and without waiting for a reply, he 
cried, " Haul on the lee fore braces ! " 

The men flew to the braces, the boat- 
swain's pipe sounded slowly a signal to 
haul, and one wing of the giant bird 
turned; the bolts and rigging creaked, 
and the back stays swayed. 

Lothard had in tlio mean f ima remained 
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foi-ward. When he thought the ship was 
taut enough, he commanded, " Belay ! " 

Then he turned to Tags with an iron- 
ical smile, saying, " Now, if you please, 
haul out the f e h w lin s better than 
you did awhile a^ H n w went aft 

There is no h n t t w nda an offi- 
cer so deeply ah h he may be the 
youDgest second b nan the navy 
and on his fir y e as t\ hen the offi- 

cer on duty comoafoiwaid to manage and 
direct that which ia his own especial 
province. The ground of this is perhaps 
a false ambition, a childish conviction 
which exists with most subordinates, that 
they are above all correction; an idea 
that with the epaidettes a perfect capa- 
city follows for everything. 

Tage considered that his dignity was 
offended in an insulting manner, and this, 
added to the acrimony he felt before, in- 
creased his antipathy to Lothard to the 
highest degree. He now however stifled 
the resentment that boiled within hia 
breast ; but he swore that Lothard should 
one day repay bim richly for all the hu- 
miliations he had suffered at his hands. 
The rage that filled him was now held 
back by the power of discipline, and habit 
of obeying when one is on board ship; but 
once freed from these restraints, Tage 
would be formidable. He did not under- 
stand the doctrine of forgetting and for- 
giving. He only comprehended that he 
must have his revenge, cost what it would. 

He looked gloomily at the long dark 
waves that rolled against the prow oi 
frigate. Over the whole watery desert 
which surrounded the vessel a half-light 
yet rested, which was in perfect harmony 
with the sombre, turbulent, and angry 
feelings that raged within his breaat. 

The sea sang its monotonous and mighty 
song to the two young men, who on both 
sides entertained the most unkind feelings 
towards each other. They did not li 
to the simple and majestic strain, they 
only heard the dark spirits within them. 
They had now no mind for that sea which 



Byron calls "Creation's eldest child," 
were only absorbed in the considera- 
tion of all the ill thoy had suffered through 
each other. Under the inflaence of these 
feelings they stood silent and motionless 

statues ; with the one difference that 
Lothard did not for an instant neglect 
the duties assigned to him, while Tage 
forgot everything in his discomfiture. An 
hour thus elapsed. Tage had now and 
then turned his head to throw a long an d 

iming glance at the man who now ruled 

en by the power of office and rank. 

The mists of night yet lingered over 
the water. They were waiting the mo- 
ment when the king of day should free 
himself from the embrace of night. 
Their light veil began to fade before 
the first tender rays which the sun sent 
forth to greet the day, before he raised 
his glowing face above the waves to strew 
the shining a«rfa«e of the sea with gold. 
There was something magically fascinat- 
ing and grandly beautiful in the moment 
when the sua entered upon his course 
through the blue firmament 

Lothard put his hand to his cap with 
a melancholy smile at the sight of the 
brilliant morning sun, as if to send it hia 
greetii^. His comrade forward, on the 
contrary, did not bestow a glance upon 
the glorious presence. 

The sun's rising upon sea and land is 
the signal for life and activity. So also 
on board the Carolina. 

The magic power of night was broken 
by the approach of light. 

At the rising of the sun the wind 
changed two points in their favor. Lo- 
thard's quick attention remarked this im- 
mediately. He ordered, — 

" Haul on the weather braces ; let go 
the bow-linea ; haul away ! " 

There can scarcely be anything more 
rejoicing for those who have cruised a 
long time against a contrary wind, than 
when they hear the welcome words, " Let 
go the bow-lines, haul on the weather 
braces." Tlie sound calls all to their foet. 
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and tlie wateh compete to reach the ropea 
first. It was lively as a dance. The aft 
sails were braced according to the wind. 
Bom came the turn of the fore aaila. 

"Haul on the weather fore braces!" 
commanded Lothard. . 

The fore braces were not hauled ; and 
not a word was reported. ' The head 
sails were already lifted, when Lothard 
jumped down from his place and sprang 
forward to Tage, asking him with heat, — 

"What has come over you. Lieuten- 
ant ; why are not the fore yards prop- 
erly braced ? " 

. Tage, who felt the previous reprimand 
burning like a coal within him, an- 



"I have not received any order to do it." 

Lothard looked at him with a cold and 
almost contemptuous expression, advanced 
a step nearer to him, and said in a low- 
ered voice, — 

" Herr Lieutenant, he fills his position 
poorly who only does what he is ordered." 

After Lothard said this he returned 
aft. The fore yards were trimmed with 
the after ones, and during the remainder 
of this watch, no further words were ex- 
changed between them. 

Tage had flung a threatening look after 
his comrade and muttered, — 

"What infernal fate has thrown us 
upon the same plank and doomed me to 
live with that wretch t These watches, 
which he and I must have together, these 
Satanic pin-thrusts that he always gives 
me at the least opportunity, aU are calcu- 
lated to rouse mj aversion. It is certain 
that before we sepai-ate I shall be as bad 
a man as he, so demoralized do I become 
through my hatred to him." 

While Tage was holding this soliloquy, 
tlie boatswain, holding the aignal-pipe to 
his mouth, stood waiting at the main 
hatclies with his eyes fastened upon Lo- 
thard, who in the capacity of ofiicer on 
duty cried ont when the last stroke am- 
nounced five bells, — 

" Turn out, all hands ! " 



All personal interests were now obliged 
to give place to the activity and commo- 
tion that ensued. Each and aU of the 
officers had now as much as they could 
attend to. 

From the spar deck to the berth 
deck, even to the most remote coi-nor, 
the quietest hammock, sounded like an 
echo, "All hands, all hands I " and it 
may truly be said that it is the most dis- 
turbing sound for a slumbering sailor. 
~' activity of the day is then virtually 
begun. 

1 vain do we attempt to form an idea 
of the perfect neatness and order that 
prevail on board a man-of-wai-. It is not 
alone the want of space that calls for 
this, but it is the essential condition of 
comfort and well-being. Therefore the 
first thing that is done, after the men 
have been called out and talcen mess, is 
a general cleaning up of the vessel. 

What would you, my amiable and in- 
comparable housekeepers say, of a house- 
cleaning that could be done in an hom: ? 
It must inevitably he very incomplete, 
or, rather, it cannot deserve the name. 
Why, it requires as much time as that to 
sweep two or three floors. You shrug 
your shoulders and regard it as a fiction. 
Yet it is nothing of the kind, but a feet, 
that in one hour's time such a thorough 
cleaning takes place, that there is not a 
spot that has lieen neglected. 

Tage and Lothard had also other 
things to think about than their mutual 
hostility, for one had to see that the men 
aft of the mfuu mast attended properly 
to their duties, while the other had his 
post forward. 

The deck at snch a moment present- 
ed a singular picture. The crew, with 
pants and shirt-sleeves rolled up, came 
with buckets of water, which was 
poiu-ed in rushing streams over the decks. 
Some strewed sand over the wet decks, 
and another set got down on their knees 
and scoured the planks with soft Malta 
stone ; irfter these came yet others who 
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went over it with mops; then clean 
water washed away the sand ; and the 
deck was finally swabbed by another do- 
ta<:hment in turn. 

ThuB is the cleaning perfoi-med qiiiek- 
ly and briskly. I defy any housekeeper 
to exhibit a cleaner and whiter floor than 
the second can show his chief after a few 
days' process of this kind. Each one has 
with this, as with all the operations on 
board, his definite duty, and this explains 
the rapidity with which in le^ than an 
honr the whole ressel, boats, gun-car- 
riages, everything loose and fast, is neat 
and tricQ. ■ 

By eight o'clock the vessel's toilet 
is made, and all is in order on board, 
except the polishing of the brass or- 
naments which are found here and 
there. 

Lothard's and Tage's watch was now 
ended. When they met in passing 
through the gun-room, Lotliard said to 
Tago as he went by him, — 

" In the way that you. Lieutenant, 
attend to yoiir watch, I shall be obliged 
to perform the whole duty, and that is 
something I do not feel disposed to do in 
the future." 

" Present to the Commander what you 
have to reaiart," said Tage defiantly, and 
passed on. 

Lothord looked after him. Tage went 
into his cabin. One of Lothard's older 
comrades. First Lieutenant Steen, the 
only one on hoard with whom he stood 
on anything like an intimate footing, 
approached him, saying, as he slapped 
Lothard familiarly on the shoulder, — 

" Tell me frankly, Canitz, why are you 
so ill-disposed toward Abemeyt Tou 
have continually some remark to make." 

" Never except with regard to the ser- 
vice," answered Lothard, coldly. 

" That is true ; but you are not as 
pari;icnlar with your other shipmates; 
towards them you are more lenient. I 
greatly fear that jmi and Aherney have 
gone to sea with an inwai-d cargo of ill- 



will for each other, which it would be 
wisest to throw overboard." 

" Do you mean to say that I ought to 
be blind to Abemey's neglect while on 
dutyV 

"I mean to say that there should be 
no enemies on board of a vessel, bnt only 
comrades. The winds of the sea blow 
away all disagreements." Steen left 
Lothard, who went upon the gun-decit, 
while he thought with a pecuhar bitter- 

"Blow away al! disagreements; yes, 
disagreements, that is true ; but neither 
sea nor land can heal the wounds of the 
soul or allay the animosity that the sight 
of a hated rival engenders. The more 
thought of that ring he wears rouses my 
enmity against him. It is a souvenir 
from her. Her name is engraved xipon 
it. Ah, were I to travel around the 
globe or to pass my whole life separated 
from everything that reminded me of 
her, I could still never be able to forget 
that this Tage was so unspeakably dear 
to her. And I-^I should be a good 
cororade towards him ! I should not be 
human if I could do that." 

At ten o'clock the exercises began and 
continued till a quai-ter past eleven. The 
power of both mind and body are then so 
in demand, that every one who takes 
part in them must throw away all sicHy 
dreams, all brooding upon sorrow and 
misery. 

One can say of the seaman's life, that 
it is an incessant struggle, a chain of 
endless activities and unremitting strife 
with unforeseen difficulties and exertions. 
A plank a few inches in thickness, which 
a hidden rook can split, saves the seaman 
from death. From the moment he 
places his foot on board the vessel, new 
dangers yawn for him every moment. 
It requires men to devote their lives to a 
career so full of peril, — men who know 
how to die. 

When we see a proud and beautiful 
man-of-war at anchor, when we have the 
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pleasure of beholding from the land how 
its crew " man the yards," etc., it does 
not occur to us to mate any further 
reflections upon this department of the 
country's defence. We see in the crew 
soldiers at sea, and in the officers mm 
who wear t!ie v,niff/rm of the navy. For 
the reat we devote no further thought to 
them than to any of the land army, and 
yet let ua regard these men a little closer, 
who in all lands where there is a fleet 
constitute the pride of the nation. 

What tlien is a sailor 1 A heii^ 
thrown out into the world to labor and 
fpraake, who never knows what it is to 
enjoy undisturbed rest or a regular man- 
ner of life. He has a language and hab- 
its of his own, and a peculiar way of 
acting ; all in consequence of his voca- 
tion. This is a picture of his exiat- 

Weary from toil, he throws hin^elf into 
his hammock ; but scarcely has he closed 
his eyea, before a thundering voice, like 
the trumpet of doom, calls him upon deck 
to battle with a furious sea, a tumultuous 
element which shows him every second 
an almost certain death. He is not ( " 
lowed to think of himself, of the dang 
or the horrible roaring of the storm ; ] 
raust have but one thought, and that 
to catch, the word of command so as 
obey instantly. Tim wssel is his world, 
its preservation his duty, and he must 
remain unconcerned if in these efforta " 
should lose his life. Hot yet dry from a 
rmn, which when it has a storm 
again drives him up into the rising, he 
is still deluged by the floods of 
heaven. Scarcely has he sought his sol- 
itary couch, wearied and exhausted from 
all these labors, before the beU announces 
that the hour of rest is past, and that his 
place is up there in the cold, whistling 
blast. 

Thus for men who choose this voca- 
tion a much greater strength of soul 
and body is required than for any other 
career, and no comparison can be made 



between the sailor and the soldier; for 
tho former stands far above the latter. 
He must endure more hardships and 
needs more courage and intrepidity than 
, the soldier on land. If this is tlie case 

general, how much more then in time 

war. In the battle, when the balls of 
the enemy whistle around him, he has not 
only to think of the destruction these may 
occasion, but he must also have his atten- 
tion directed to the wave, the dear yet 
treacherous wave. While the soldier on 
land can at least trust the soil on which 

stands and fights, the seaman expects 
every moment to see the hark upon 
which he is stm^ling fall to pieces. 
Wherever he turns death stares him in 
the face, not only irom the enemy's bat- 
teries, but from the depths of the sea 
and in the pitiless r^e of the storm. 

With all this we find nowhere ao mnch 
briskneas, cheerftdness, and vivacity as 
with the seaman. He likes these vicissi- 
tudes, he is fond of danger, he has a 
mind and an eye for the beautiful and 
sublime, and his character resembles the 
element to which he devotes his life ; 
quietly dreaming, when calm surrounds 
him ; cheerful, when a fresh wind flUs 
the sails ; watchful and energetic, wheu 
the storm rages ; light and frivolous when 
he places his foot on terra firma. Ho 
has nothing which belongs to him, either 
of joy or sorrow ; all takes the stamp of 
the capricious sea. Ah, I never see an 
old seaman without wishing to take him 
by the hand ; for vividly before my soul 
stands all that he has suffered and en- 
dured, and I realize how much courage 
it requires to labor thus for others. 

But these reflections have perhaps 
kept us too long from the scene of my 

The morning's drill is ended. After 
the cleaning is over, the men have their 
dinner. The officers, with the exception 
of those on duty, gather in tho gun- 
room, whore they talk ovor tho events of 
the day, that is to say, they criticise the 
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maaceuTTes that have been made. One 
ought to have been done so, and another 
in a different way. 

Lothard generally said little, and sel- 
dom entered into any conversation, save 
that which related to sea life, the ves- 
sel's mtmceuvrea, etc. Whenever he 
expressed himself on these subjects, he 
evinced snch & thorough Imowledge and 
comprehension, such a clear judgment 
and hvely interest, tliat one aad all lis- 
tened with attention to what he said. On 
these occasions ho displayed superior 
abOity, whOe he spoke at such times 
with a simplicity not usually foimd in 
his proud demeanor. 

On the above-mentioned day they had 
achieved a very fine manteuvre. Once 
in the gun-room, they all, with the excep- 
tion of Tage, collected round Lothard to 
hear his opinion. The stem, cold face 
became unusually animated, his eyes 
sparkled, and he expressed himself with 
so much warmth and interest that every 
one listened to him with pleasure. 

Tage had thrown himself down at the 
other end of the room. The discussion 
was particularly animated. Pale and 
with a clouded brow Tage looked over at 
his hated rival, whom he considered, in 
spite of all that should have proven the 
contrary, to have been the cause of 
Skuldfrid'a disappearance. The interest 
which his companions manifested for Lo- 
thard irritated Tage as much as the elo- 
quence and proficiency with which he 
presented his views. He felt angry 
when he thought that this Canitz stood 
above him in rank, in knowledge, in the 
correct dischat^o of his duties, yes, in 
everything ; and the result of it all was 
that Lothard was -regarded as a model 
by the superior officers. 

Whila Tage was doing all in his power 
to embitter his mind against his older 
comrade, the conversation continued. 
They had passed from the consideration 
of the manoeuvre in question to reflec- 
tions upon the seaman's career. 



" Before we express ourselves further 
on this subject," said Lieutenant Steen, 
" let us first make clear what a seaman 

" A man whose calling is to live on the 
sea," responded one of ihe officers ; " un- 
less, like us, he has to live the greater 
part of the time on land," added he, 
laughing. 

" The Lieutenant's answer is very cor- 
rect," rejoined LothanJ, with a subtle 
smile; "but the question will bear a 
little closer consideration, and as we 
have the various denominations of ofii- 
cer, sailor, mariner, we must unavoidably 
seek certain distinctions between them 
which are well defined. Let us, in the 
firat place, speak of a good sailor, to be- 
gin with this prominent class among ua 
sons of the sea, who axe to be regarded 
as the most practical of all the men who 
consecrate their lives to the service and 
glory of a country. Skilful in all that is 
required of him, quick, active, vigilant, 
bold, and hardy, he is as if formed to 
brave every danger, to endure the hard- 
ships of every climate, all the discom- 
forts of labor and want of rest, and to 
submit to all possible privations. He is 
disciplined soldier, not only 
accustomed to subordination, but 
because impressed with a conviction of 
the necessity of instant obedience ; and 
yet, while he does what is commanded 
without a moment's hesitation, he per- 
ceives immediately the right or the wrong, 
the strength or weakness, of the order he 
executes. Ho realizes directly the differ- 
ence between an officer able to direct 
him, and one who merely bears the title, 
between the genuine naval officer and 
ono who has only a theoretical knowledge, 
without possessing the practical judg- 
ment that he has himself. Therefore it 
is more necessary in the navy than any- 
where else, that the command corresponds 
in all respects to the claims that can be 
made upon it, or it otherwise becomes 
the object of contempt with the crew it 
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is to govenij and whose life depends en- 
tirely upon its supremacy." 

"That is al! perfectly true," returned 
Lietitenant Steen ; " hut the sailor is 
only to be regarded as a machine after 
all, a tool or a means for the accomplish- 
ment of the thought which issues from 
the commander. He cannot posaihly fill 
any higher role." 

" Perhaps that is so ; but impossible as 
it is for the soul to manifest any of its 
ideas without the asaistauce of the body, 
is it for a uaval officer to become any- 
thing without a good crew," 

" Yet tho soul is of higher vahie than 
the body." 

" True, but it can accomplish nothi 
of any avail, without the body's assi 

" Think of what is required to beco 
. a skilful commander of a vessel." 

skilful -naval officer must 
i nautical edu- 
catioD, a lat^ experience ; the most 
practical acquaintance with all the de- 
tails, a discerning eye, and a complete 
kjiowledge of and ability to employ all 
the collected forces which set the ship 
in motiifli. He ought through this 
perience to be able to meet the most 
unforeseen. danger with calmness and to 
thwart it instantly. He sees directly 
what is to be done, and if his orders 
executed by sailors such as I have just 
described, then the means of conquering 
every species of difBculty are inexhaust- 
ible." 

"Bpt a diilfiil. commander seldom has 
such .a eJioice .crew, and yet he must go 
victorious through all the obstacles which 
he encounters, or else he is not qualified 
for his post," obsei-ved one of tho officers. 

"Only the ignorant can make such 
demands; but these lai^e claims arise 
from the fact that it depends in a great 
measiire upon tho comnmnder to make 
his crew what it should bo, in order to 
fulfil the requirements that may he made 
upon it. His eye tells him, from the 
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man, then he also knows that what he is 
he has become only through his crew, 
and what the latter is it has become 
through him. Although distinct in their 
individual elements, they are inseparable 
in the great whole which is called a jnan- 
of-^ar. Every officer on board ought to 
consider it a sacred duty to assist his 
commander with all his power, by fulfill- 
mg his duties with interest and exactnesB. 
I consider tho least oversight of an offi- 
cer ten times more culpable than the 
greatest of a sailor, because such an ex- 
ample must exert an injurious influence 
upon the crew." 

Lothard's look had with the utterance 
of tiiese last words been irresistibly di- 
rected toward Tage. Their eyes met, 
and Tage, who was in an inward ferment, 
only needed this opportunity to give vent 
to hia indignation. He rose at Lothard's 
last words, saying, — 

"You probably consider yourself just 
such a model of the naval officer, who 
seconds his Commander's efforts in form- 
ing a worthy crew." Tage, in saying 
this, had stopped forward to the gi'onp 
around Lothard. The latter looked at 
him coldly, and answered in an un- 
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" I at least endeavor to fill my place 
SB well as I am able, and according to 
my opinion no man ought to piit his foot 
on a man-of-war who does not intend to 
embrace hia career with heart and aoul. 
He who does not love hia duties will 
always remain a poor seaman. I do not 
understand how a man dares to be guilty 
of neglect, or of anything that evinces a 
lack of interest I should moat assuredly 
send a bullet through my head, if my 
Commander found occasion to make any 
remarka against me. When I take the 
watch in the evening, I wiah him to go 
to his berth, with the full assurance that 
he leaves upon deck a sharp, vigilant eye 
and a faithful heart, that placea its duty 
above all else on land or sea. This, 
Lieutenant Abemey, is my underatanding 
of my duties; but it by no means pre- 
supposes that it is yours;" 

Lothard left the group, intending to go 
up on the gun-deck. Tage checked him 
with the words, — 

" Is it your intention to insult me, and 
thi-ow out the assertion that I do not 
understand my dutioa ' " 

"Herr Lieutenant, I ha^e not spoken 
of you, but only of my opmion m legard 
to what a naval oflicer ought to be." 
Lothard looked at him pioudH, and 
went up the steps. 

"How ticklish you are, my dear Ab- 
erney," said Steen, when Lothard was 
out of hearing. " You complain of Canitz, 
yet he has this advantage over you, that 
he never accosts you, escept when, in the 
performance of your duties, you are 
guilty of something that deserves re- 

" Possibly," replied Tage ; " hut he 
never opens hia mouth, without there be- 
ing something overbearing in word and 

"Abemey is right," joined in a couple 
of younger officers, who also felt ill-dis- 
pc«ed towards Lothard on account of his 
superiority. " Canitz is proud and amy 



" He IS a well mformed and distm 
guishe 1 ofS-oei affiimcl the second 

In a fo« moments after th i, Abe ney 
and the younger officers were tilk ng 
about other mitters They 'spcke cf the 
pleasures of the cipital of the 1 dies 
theaties music and of e-very thing escept 
that which concerned the frigate. 

" Did you see Mademoiselle Hogqvist 
in the ' Quaker and the Danseuse ' dur- 
ing your last visit in Stockholm ? " asked 
a young officer from Carlscrona, turning 
to Tage. 

"Certainly I did," waa the answer. A 
long discu^ion now followed about the 
beauty, grace, and charms of the lovely 
actress. 

While Canitz and the other officers 
had been conversing, tlioae on deck were 
engaged in taking the regular noon obser- 
vation. 

After the Commauder and officers had 
taken their dinner at two o'clock, wo 
find a part of them promeEading to and 
fro ou the gun-deck, refreshing themselves 
with the c<iol breeze that plays through 
the open port-holes. At one of these sat 
Lothard, looking at the boundless ocean 
whose green waves were crested with a 
glittering white foam which, Hke an em- 
broidery of lace, was thrown over the rest- 
less and heaving waters. What he felt 
we do not know, but what he thought 
we may possibly be able to describe. 
You perhaps believe, my young reader, 
that his thoughts were with hia ' heart's 
beloved.' No, they were chained to the 
waves. At this moment these were all 
to him. He made silent reflections upon 
the poetic aide of a seaman's life ; upon 
the atru^le between nature and human 
genius which it offers. He considered its 
many changes, and how, during the lonely 
night watch, he had seemed to come 
nearer that eternal and infinite being we 
call God ; realizing the ineshaustible op- 
portunities of admiring the grandeur of 
the Creator in the feasts to which the sea 
invites, as well in its gladness as in ita 
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anger. Lothard would have liked to 
plough the deep year out and year in, 
only dropping anchor in any port when 
necessity demanded ; and then out again 
into the roaring storm or the dreamy 
tranquillity of the calm. He would -wUl- 
ingly have united himself to the sea, and 
Bworn to live and die upon it, without 
feeling a regret for the land. Poor Lo- 
thard, the wave you now love so dearly 
shall perhaps one day become the enemy 
of your dearest wishes, and carry you fax 
from the object to which they cling ! 
, At four o'clock the exercises again be- 
gan, and then Lothard, like all the others, 
continued in fuU activity until six o'clock, 
when, after taking their position at the 
cannon, the men went through their drill ; 
then the night reefe were tnien in the 
top-sails, and all exercises for the day 



At eight o'clock the night watch < 
menoed. Lothard and T^e now had the 
" first watch." The officer on duty, 
which was Lothard, "piped the watch 
below," and the night began. 

But when does the day end or the 
night begin upon a mac-of-warl It ii 
hai-d to say. The first watch is caHec 
the night watch ; but who can deep at 
eight o'clock ? Now when all work for 
the day is ended, when the men can take 
rest and manifest their sailor disposi- 
tions in their own peciiliar way, they 
feel no desire to take to their hammocks. 
Then is the time for recreation, awordir^ 
to one's fancy. 

These men, who perhaps since four 
o'clock, in the morning have not had 
really leisure moment with the exception 
of the dinner hour, and of whom half 
to take the watch at midnight, cannot 
be peisuaded to go tf rc^t They g£ 
m groups hcie and there The older 
BailoiB, sunburnt tars with the tiue sear 
mans bearing, sauntei back and forth 
on the lee side of the ^hip, talking of 
hime, of old idventures in far off lands, 
ot m idcnlou'i stapes ftom death, trying 



to outdo each other in these yams so 
peculiar to them, which, when related in 
their dry, caustic manner, causes the 
accidental listener to burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

The under officers promenade on the 
weather side, conversing with each other. 

a more cultivated tone. 

On the forecastle, around a boon com- 
panion loaded with tales and stories, 
ler a part of the crew, generally the 
men, listening with intense in- 
terest to those marvellous ghost stories 
in which everything is bewitched. Others, 
more musical, are humming some old 
tune whose words and melody gradually 
become plainer and plainer, as the officer 
of the forecastle does not seem to pay 
aaiy attention to it. 

Here the captain of the forecastle has 
got hold of some of the less gifted of 
Sweden's seafaring peasantry, and is 
making a round with them, showing them 
in a practical manner the utility of every 
rope they see. Over there in a comer a 
poor simpleton of a fellow has become the 
sport of the " ordinary seamen," and, to 
judge from his looks, he wishes that God 
in his great wisdom, bad never divided 
the sea from the land. 

Under officers walk back and forth on 
the lee quarter-deck, while the Com- 
mander and Fir&t Lieutenant move abiut 
on the ship's plaue of honoi, tht. weathet 
quarter-deck, wheie Lothard as the ofli 
cer on duty, with trumpet iii h^nd now 
keeps guard over all 

It being after two bells (mne o'clock), 
all must now be quiet m the ship Lo- 
thard received his orders foi the night 
from the Commander, who, wiahmg the 
other ofBcors a good ni,fht, ictntd to lu^ 



We will not recount the various oo- 
cun'ences which afforded Lothard an op- 
portunity to humiliate Tage, nor the 
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Ifttter'a efforts to call attention to Lo- 
thard's haughty, and, as he called it, 
overbearing manner. The result was 
that Tage's state of mind became more 
and more hostile oaah. day ; hia condition 
reacted upon his younger comrades, who 
in theu: sympathy took up eTerythii^ 
that wounded Tage, and thus noiu'ished a 
deep antipathy to Lothard. 

While the tension of feeling continu- 
ally increased between Lothard and Tage, 
the frigate approached Gibraltar. It 
waa a beautiful morning. Lothard had 
the watch. A fresh breeae filled the 
sails, and the heavens spread their hlne 
canopy over the beautiful scene beneath. 
Directly ahead appeared the straits; on 
one side Mont-aus-Singes, aia African 
giant, black as the creatures that move 
at its feet; and on the other Gibraltar's 
barren rock, whoso open sides conceal 
hundreds of cannon ready to hurl death 
to every point of the horizon. It was as 
if the angry billows of the Mediterranean 
had separated these two pillars of gi-anite 
and lava. 

Th b eezQ grew stronger ; the frigate 
1 d f rward under full sail and oast 

an h t the foot of the famous moun- 
tan 

T e 1 nged to get on land and to give 

nt n s me manner to the indignation 
which he had been obliged to teep so 
long within himself. All the petty stings, 
the many annoyances, that Lothard had 
occasioned him during the voyage hsid 
so increased his esaaperatiou, that he felt 
from the depths of his soul that one or 
the other of them was too many for this 
life. It actually required the respect for 
discipline to restrain an outbrefjc; and 
Ti^e had been obliged to summon all 
his power of resistance, not to crush the 
object of his anger. He felt that he 
could with difficulty restrain his irritated 
feelings for the remainder of the voyage, 
bat had firmly decided to give some ex- 
pression to them during their stay in 
Gibraltar. How or in what 



did not know. He only saw that it was 
impossible for Lothard and him to con- 
tinue the voyage together ; one of them 
must remain in Gibraltar, to be buried in 
its soil. 

Most of the officers requested and ob- 
tained pevmi^ion to go ashore. Only 
those who had watch duty to perform 
remained on board, and besides these 
Lothard. Leaning against the gunwale 
he looked at hia comrades' departure. 
His expression was perfectly indifferent. 

"Was Lieutenant Abemey on board 
the cutter 1" asked a voice behind Lo- 
thard, in French. 

He started and turned round. It was 
Dr. Warner, who had accompanied the 
vessel from Cadis. He had come on 
hoard in the capacity of surgeon, as the 
doctor from Carlscrona had been taken 
ill at Cadia and was unable to continue 
the voyage. 

" Yes, he was," replied Lothard, coldly. 

" Do you not intend to go ashore 1 " 

"No. It is the third time that I visit 
Gibraltar i and I really do not see why I 
should go on land, imlesa in behalf of the 
service." 

" It may also be wisest for you to re- 
main on board," resumed Wagner with a, 
mysterious air, "Lieutenant Abemey 
cannot possibly be well disposed towards 
you. You have not exactly sweetened 
life for him." 

" If that is the case, the fault should 
be his own. Why does he attend to hia 
duty so poorly as to give occasion to 
remark?" 

"That may be, but the result has 
been that not only he, but his compan- 
ions, are ill-disposed towai'ds you. You 
did wisely to remain on board." 

" What danger could I have run in 
going ashore ? " 

" You undoubtedly surmise it." 

" Wagner, you cannot mean to assert 
that I fear dangerV said Lothard, and 
smiled contemptuously. 

" Not I ; but Aberney and his com- 
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rades will so interpret your conduct. 
Yet this may be to you a perfectly in- 
different matter. I, for my part, consider 
that you do right in avoiding all eii- 
countera on land with Abemey and his 
friends." 

A pause ensued, after which Wagner 
remarlicd, in the most indifferent tone in 
the world, — 

"The 'roads' here offer a singular 
view, and one can say that they aro a 
rendezvous for all nations. It is strange 
that the trade hero can be so active, 
when the population on the whole is so 

small. I wonder if Sir G- ■ D — — is 

still Governor! They say ho was a true 

The Doctor continued to talk in this 
way a good while, without Lothard's giv- 
ing any heed to his words. Suddenly he 
1 the Doctor's harangue, say- 



" Do you believe, in the event of my 
going ashore, that fool of an Abemey 
and his comrades would have the inten- 
tion of laying hands on my person i " 

" Yea, so it would appear from their 
talk last evening." 

"So; but fear of the unpleasant con- 
sequences would veiy likely deter them." 

" That is true ; and for the prevention 
of such scandal yoii do right to remain 
here. It was my intention to ask yon 
to do it. You can smile at what Aber- 
ney and his friends think of your re- 
maining. You have thereby saved the 
inconsiderate yonng man from getting 
into trouble. That is to act nobly to- 
wards an enemy." 

" Nobly ! " Lothard smiled bitterly. 
" It is long since I was magnanimous. 
This time however I will be so." He 
left the Doctor and took hia way to the 
Commander. 

A half-hour afterwards he asked 
Wagner, — 

" Do yon feel like going ashore with 
niel To yon, who have never been to 
Gibraltar before, it may be of interest to 



this celebrated place. Who knows 
but what you might have an opportunity 
take some new psychological experi- 
ments 1 " 

In a few minutes the yawl again rowed 
from the frigate. Lothard and Wagner 
! in it. When they reached the land, 
the former offered his hand to the Doc- 
tor, saying, — 

We will meet at eight o'clock, when 
I return t the filiate lou cai now 
tike cue of the sailois with you an a 
guide Lothard wilked away w th 
lapid stops 

Manv jirs <.f Ictmmg eyts ffllowcd 
the tall handsome naval officei as he 
puisued ha wai entiielj mdiffertiit to 
tho attention that was bestowed upon 
lum None of the eye^ bent upon h m 
could flatter themselves with having met 
his. What were women to him*! He 
detested them each and all, and espe- 
cially because they reminded him that 
in the whole world there was only one 
whom he loved, and that one had changed 
him into a beii^ without peace, who 
possessed nothing dear but the sea, and 
who dragged forth his life only to oblit- 
erate the evil his forefathers hjid done. 

Lothard went directly to the Hotel 

. The large rooms swarmed with 

people, and different groups had collected 
around the small tables to read the newa- 

Lothard threw a searching glance over 
the assemblage, but there was not one 
among them who wore the uniform of 
the Swedish Navy. He went through the 
lat^e saloon and into one of the side- 
rooms, which was empty ; there he threw 
himself down by a table on which were 
some uewspapera. An hour elapsed, 
when he suddenly heard some voices 
which spoke Swedish. Lothard remained 
still, while he thought, — 

" I will wait here until they have had 
time to get seated." 

At the same moment three of the c>ffi- 
cers of the frigate came into tho room 
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where Canitz aat. His back was turaed 
to the door, and he did not make the 
smallest movement at their entrance. 

"Ah, here we have a comrade!" ex- 
claimed one of them. 

" No, you are mistaken ; it is not a 
comrade, it is — Baron Canitz," replied 
another, whom Lothard recognized as 
Abemey. At the sound of Tage's voice 
he turned round. When he saw Aber- 
ney and his associates, he greeted thorn 
with a cold bow, and resumed his place, 
without adding a word to his salute. He 
called a waiter who was passing and 
ordered a haJf-bottle of wine and cigars, 
after which he continued to read his 
newspaper quite composedly. 

Tage became purple with indignation 
at Lothard's cold and haughty greeting. 
He and his companion's seated themselves 
at a table near the one wheie Lothaid 
aat They began to joke quite ftcoly 
When the waiter came m with the wme 
and ogais tliat Lothaid had cidoied, 
Toge cried, — 

'■Brmg those hcie " 

The wan stopped and looked at Tage, 
after which he said, ■ — 

"That gentleman over there ordered 
them," 

" It is all the same, he can wait." So 
saying Tage took the tray from his 
hands. 

Without looking up from his paper, 
Iiothard said, — 

"Bring me some other wine and 
cigars." The waiter hun'ied out. 

In the mean time the throe officers 
had emptied the little flask of wine, and 
when the waiter again came in, Lothard's 
wine was the second time appropriated 
by Tage; this time also Lothard said 
quite oalmiy, — - 

" Fetch me some more wine." 

When the man cams in for the third 
time, Tage got up fi'om his seat and 
placed himself right opposite Lothard at 
the same table, saying in a mocking 
toire, — 



"I presume, Herr Baron, that your 
intention is to empty that bottle of wine 
in company with mo and our comrades 1 " 

" One bottle more and three glasses," 
was the only answer Lothard gave, with- 
out raising bis eyes from the paper. 

"My comrades and I," resumed T^o, 
leaning his elbows on the table and look- 
ing at Canitz with a derisive expression, 
" consider it uncivil of you, Herr Baron^ 
to continue reading, when we have given 
you to understand that we wish to drink 
with you. Therefore, away with the 
paper ! " exclaimed Tage, and the next 
moment the newspaper lay at Lothard's 

A peal of laughter from the comrades 
followed this mandate. Lothard's pale 
forehead flushed burning red, but he 
continued motionle^. With apparent 
composure he stretched out his hand, 
took a cigar which ho lighted, and began 
to smoke quite phlegmatically. 

" Have they so little breeding in the 
land from whence you come, that they 
do not answer when they are spoken to ? " 
asked Tage. 

Lothard continued to keep silent. One 
of the other officers said, with a laugh, — 

" Why the devil, my deai- Aberney, do 
you speak of breeding to a — Russian. 
You ought to know that they are bar- 
barians." 

"You are right, and one must have 
forbearance with such ; I will also have 
it with our dose-mouthed Baron. I can 
relate a little story while we drink our 
wine, which will most a^uredly interest 
Baron C'anils." 

Lothard smoked in silence. When 
tho waiter brought the wine and glasses, 
he said, — 

. " Pick up the paper ! " He pointed to 
the one Tage had snatched from his 
hand. The waiter handed it to him, but 
Lothard told him to lay it on the other 
table. 

"Well, Baron, will you not fill our 
glasses 1 " resumed Tage. 
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"Fill the gentlemen's glasses," was 
IiothaTd's answer. 

"You shall drink to our health," said 
T^e, meaningly. 

liOthard let his glass stand untouched. 

"Ah, I understand. You will first 
hear my story. Nothing is more reason- 
able," said Tage. 

The other officers also seated them- 
selves around the table, each one with 
the scarcely commendable, but too com- 
mon feeling of malicious exultation at the 
thought that something very disagreeable 
was now coming to the object of their 



not a muscle in his face betrayed the 
slightest change of emotion. Ho smoked 
his cigar with an indifferent air. 

"There was once," began Tage, whose 
whole appearance exhibited his inflamed 
state of feehng, " a Swedish nobleman who 
betrayed his country and entered the Rus- 
sian service. This man's treason was lib- 
erally rewai-ded by the Russian govern- 
ment. He became a very rich man, and 
his sons, who followed faithfully their fa- 
ther's false example, were treated by the 
Czar with great favor. One of these had 
also a son bom and educated in Russia. 
It was to be supposed that be would be- 
come a good subject ; but no, he became 
a renegade in his turn, and instead of re- 
maining as a man of honor in the service 
of the country where he was boni, he 
left it just at the moment that Russia 
most needed her officers. He served first 
in the English, then in the Swedish Navy. 
We enjoy the honor of having this de- 
serter for a comrade, an honor which 
every Swedish officer ought to regard as 
a shame. Yet, all this belongs to the 
man's public life. He has also a private 
history, and this has still darker stains ; 
for the Russian backslider during his 
stay in Finland — " 

At the word " Finland " Lothard'e 
clenched fist fell on the table with a vio- 
lent blow, and he fastened a look on Tage 



which made him turn pale ; but after a 
short pause he continued, ■ — 

" He ran away with a young and inno- 
cent girl, who was betrothed." 

" The villain ! " exclaimed the others. 

" Your health. Baron Canitz i " Tage 
seized hia glass and raised it. Lothard 
remained motionless, with his clenched 
hand stiU resting on the table, and his 
dark eyes riveted on Tage's countenance. 

"Well," cried the latter, irritated be- 
yond all bounds at Lothard's manifest in- 
difference, "do you not hear that I drink 
to you 1 " 

" 1 do not drink with fools," answered 
Lothard, and rose. 

"You shall drink or" — Tage knocked 
the cigar fi-om Lothard's mouth — "I 
will say that you are a dishonorable 
scamp, with whom no honest Swede can 
sei-ve as a eoinrade," 

Lothard slowly took a new cigar and 
lighted it, saying with emphasis, — 

" We will see if you dare to repeat this 
to-morrow." He took some stops towards 
the door. Tage intended to rush after 
him, but his comrades checked him. 

"Control yourself, and do not forget 
that you wear a uniform," said one of 
them. 

Lothard had in the mean time left tlio 

" Ah, the wretch," muttered Tage, 
almost choked with rage, " with what iai- 
femal indiiFerence has he not allowed me 
to insult him ; and this man who has suf- 
fered himself to be treated in such a 
manner, this man shall I serve under. 
There is not a drop of honest blood to ho 
found in the fellow's reins. " 

All agreed that Lothard's behavior was 
destitute of any seif-respect ; but just for 
that reason those who were less excited 
thought Abemey was too good to com- 
promise himself for his sake. 

The result was that they cousidered 
Lothard only dosorving of a good thrash- 
ing, but not at all of a pistol-shot or a 
sword-thrust, When this verdict was 
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rendered, Tago felt aomowhat calmer, and 
they went ont into the billiard-saloon, 
where Tags and two of his companions 
commenced to play. All the bystanders 
followed the game with attention, as Tage 
was distinguished for great skill. He 
was just about to make a fine stroke, 
when some one touched his shoulder. 
He turned round, provoked at the un- 
welcome intruder, and was not a little 
surprised when he found himself face to 
face with Lothard. 

"You desired to fight with mei" said 
Lothard. 

"Yes," answered Tage. 

Lothard looted at his watch, 

" It is now five o'clock ; so in about an 
hour on Neutral-Ground, at the begin- 
ning of the cork forest on the road to 
St. Roque. You have tbo choice of 
weapons." 

" Pistols." 

" Have you any with you on land 1 " 

"Yes!" 

" Then talce them with you ; but jou 
will allow mo to make one condition to 

"What is that?" 

"That it shall occur in the presence of 
our three comrades. They have wit 
d the insult, they ought also to wit- 



ness the 

" I am willing." 

" Good ; then about an hour hence," 
It was all over with the game of bil- 
liards. Tage and his comrades left tbo 
saloon. 



However violently the blood may boil 
in our veins, or whatever the feelings 
may be that prompt a man to challenge 
one of his fellows, there is always some 
moment when reflection raises its voice 
in the midst of the tumult wliich drowns 
the reason. This moment occurs when 
the duellists proceed to the place of 



When Lothard challenged Tage, the 



latter felt his heart beat with joy. 
He should thus be delivered at once from 
this hated Canitz ; for either he or Lo- 
thard should remain on the place. The 
hour of revenge was at hand. He should 
at last see the blood of his detested rival. 
It seemed to Tage that he could scarcely 
live until the time appointed, so impa- 
tient did he feel ; but when he and his 
friends betook themselves to the place of 
meeting, there was something within him 
that like a warning repeated, — - 

"Either you will not return, or you 
will have the life of a human being upon 
your conscience, — that conscience, which 
up to this day has been innocent." 

Arrived at the place of rendezvous, 
they foxind Lothard there before thcni. 
He was quite alone. 

"Have you no second T' asked Tage, 
disagreeably surprised at finding his an- 
tagonist alone. 

"He has promised to be here at six," 

In a few minutes Dr. Wagner arrived. 
Lothard now tm-nod to Tage's friends, 
saying in his wonderfully clear voice, — 

"Before Lieutenant Aberney and I 
decide OTir cause with weapons, I de- 
sire, gentlemen, to addre^ this qui^tion 
to you; which of us. Lieutenant Aberuey 
or 1, do you consider to have provoked 
the di^aceful scene that took place an 
hour ago 1 " 

This question produced a visible em- 
barrassment. Tage's friends did not wiali 
to accuse him, and yet they coidd not 
deny that he was the guilty party. As 
the answer to Lothard's question was 
tardy, he resumed with a decided asper- 
ity in his tone, — 

"When my question is addressed to 
the officers of the Swedish Navy, I cer- 
tainly need not fear that the answer will 
be partial. It is merely an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that I ask of you." 

"Well, then," said the oldest of tho 
three young men, " we must openly con- 
fess that Aberney alone is guilty in that 
which has transpired ; but, on the other 
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hand, we nmst tell you honestly. Lieu- 
tenant Cauitz, that we consider Abeniej's 
conduct as only a consequence of the 
many unpleasant things that he has suf- 
fered at your hands on board the vessel. 
In his place we should have anted just 
as he did and sought occasion for a meet- 



ing. 

Lothard bowed coldly, £ 



if they had 



" Wo arc only speaking of the scene 
which called forth this duel," resumed 
he; "and I hope you will all, gentlemen, 
do me the justice to bear witness that I 
then maintained a calmne^ and coolness 
which ought to have shown Lieutenant 
Abemey that I did not by any means 
desire to come in conflict with him." 

"That we admit." 

" You must also acknowledge that, not- 
withstanding this, there was no other 
course remaining to me but to challenge 
him, if I did not ydsh to appear to j'ou as 
a man destitute of honor." 

" That is perfectly true,' 

" Well, then, if you woti 
this, I hope you will do so etil! further, 
when I have added to the stoiy Lieuten- 
ant Aberney related something which he 
forgot. He spoke the full truth when he 
said that my grandlHther was a Swedish 
nobleman, who abandoned his country to 
go into the Eussian service. It is equally 
true that my father served in Russia, 
and that I have been a Eussian subject ; 
but it is utterly false that 1 left'Eussia 
as a deserter. It is with the Emperor's 
permiSiSion that I quit the service, and 
as a free man returned to Sweden, which 
I have from childhood regarded as my ;&[- 
thm-land. If there is anything derogat- 
ing to honor in this act, then I am pre- 
pared to resign my office immediately. 
I leave it to you, gentlemen, to decide if 
any of you can stamp my conduct as un- 
worthy your fellowship." 

" Far be it from us," replied the oldest 
of the officers. 
- " This was my public life, as Lieuten- 



ant Aberney expressed himself. Now to 
the pitiftil charge that I ran away with 
another's affianced. ]S"o one knew better 
than Lieutenant Abemey that this is 
The young girl to whom he refers 
irreproachable in character, so 
noble and so elevated, that the one who 
to fling at her such a miserable 
accusation, commits a contemptible act, 
and has forfeited the right to be consid- 

of honor ; especially when, 
hke Lieutenant Aberney, he hiows that 

false charge. Were it not 
that the Lieutenant wears the Swedish 
uniform, I would not be willing to fight 
with him, — a man who SO stains his honor 
that he maJies use of an untruth to 
throw a shadow on an enemy and an in- 
nocent girl. It is thus with your com- 
rade, gentlemen, not with Tage Aberney 
that I fight. Now I am ready." 

There was in Lothard's manner some- 
thing so truly noble, that it commanded 
the respect of all. When he ceased, the 
comrades cast looks of disapproval on 
Tage, who, deadly pale and with liis face 
perfectly disfigured with rage, started for- 
ward to Lothard and esclaimed, — 
" Prove that I have spoken an untruth. 



" Do you actually desire it % " Lo- 
thard put his hand to his breast-pocket. 
" I need only show your own father's let- 
ter to me. It is easy to prove that you 
have calumniated me; but it would bo 
harder to prove that you had spoken the 
truth. And now we have had words suf- 
ficient. May the bullets, according to 
your desire, terminate this scene so little 
creditable to you." 

Lothard drew somewhat aside. The 
Doctor and the oldest of the oiEcers, 
who was the second, measured the dis- 
tance, etc. Then the duellists took their 
places. Tage had the first shot. 

" See that you aim well," said Lothard, 
with terrible composure, " I will kill 
you when my turn comes." 

" Yes, when your turn comes," was all 
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that Tags answered. He raised the pis- 
tol and aimed. All ejca were directed 
to Lothard, who, with an upriglit bearing, 
erect head, and a granite calmness in hia 
features, awaited hia fate. The signal 
was given, a flash was seen. A cloud of 
smoke enveloped Lothard where he stood 
with an unchanged attitude, 

"You aim poorly," was all that he 
said. He raised the pistol, adding : " I 
have a surer hand." 

Tage's face, before crimson with e:icite- 
ruent, became as white as the collar 
around his neck. 

Lothard aimed the weapon. The sec- 
onds gave the signal, and Lothard cried 
at the same moment, — 

"Off with your cap, Lieutenant Aber- 
ney ! " The ball knocked the cap from 
Tago's head. 

"What does that mean?" exclaimed 
the latter. 

" It means that I give you your life," 
answered Lothard, throwing his pistol 
away. "I will not stain my conscience 
with your blood." 

"But I do not accept such a gift !" 
shrieked Tage, perfectly frantic with 
rage. 

" In that case lot us reload and begin 
again," aswered Lothard coldly. " I 
thereby give yoii the right to send a 
bullet through my head ; but I will nev- 
er again direct a shot towards yon." 

" I will force you to do it. Do you 
not wuderstand that even if we were 
obliged to finish the contest with the 
but-ends of the pistols, one of us must 
remain on the spot ! " roared Tage. 

" Very well, then I shall be the one ; 
for nothing in the world can induce me 
to harm a hair of your head. You have 
said that I was a renegade, a traitor, a 
seducer. My honor required me to fight 
with'you. I have now shown our com- 
rades {Lothard made a slight bow to 
these) that I am not a cowardly wretch. 
This was all that I needed to do ; but 
there is no honor that requires me to 



soil myself with your blood and hccomo 
your murdorer." 

" Will you then make me yours 1 " 

" Empty words. Lieutenant Abemey, 
do not become men. If you wish my 
life, then take it Be so kind, gentle- 
men as to load the pistols," added Lo- 
thard, politely No one stirred from his 
place. The oldest officer %aid, — - 

" Abemey, it is best to end this play, 
for you will only icap dibbonor from it, 
if you continue Come, let us leave the 
plaoe." 

" Go, without satisfaction ; go with- 

" - — Having seen my blood flow, you 
wish to say. Do 1 not leave without 
shedding yours, although you offended 
and insulted me t Well then, you wiil 
always possess the triumph of having 
done so unpunished. I only carry away 
with me the consciousness of having been 
affronted, and of having given you in ex- 
change your life." 

Lothard touched his cap as he passed 
by the other officers, accompanied by the 
Doctor, who was not the least surprised 
of the spectators of this little drama. 
Wagner could have ventured his life 
that Lothard would shoot down his an- 
tagonist, for he Imew that he detested 
him. That he, whom Tage had so deep- 
ly offended, should grant his hated rival 
life, was directly in opposition to the 
knowledge the Doctor believed himself 
to possess of Lothard's character. 

In perfect silence they pursued their 
way to the drawbridge; as they were 
about to cross it, Lothard turned to the 
Doctor, saying quite abruptly, — 

" You aie astonished that I did not 
shoot down that fool. Confess that you 
had calculated 1 should return from the 
place of meeting as his murdorer." 

" I admit that your behavior surprises 

"So much the better. You will un- 
doubtedly during the remauidor of the 
voyage have still more cause for aston- 
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iahment. You liava mucli to learn, my 
dear Doctor, before you know me." 

Again a long silence ensued ; tkia time 
also Lothard broke it. 

" Can you tell me if Professor Abemey 
has any brother^ You know all about 
that family, do you noti" 

Although the question was asked in a 
seemingly careless tone, the Doctor 
looked at Lothard with a long and scru- 
tinizing glance before he aiiswered. The 
face of the young Lieutenant remained 
unmoved. 

"Weil, Doctor, why do you not an- 
swer T' 

" I was thinking whether I had heard 
of any brother who is living ; but I can- 
not remember it. I would almost dare 
to assert that the Professor is the only 
surviTing member of his family." 

" But he has, however, relatives of that 
namet " 

"It is possible, I know nothing about 
the matter." 

" You were in Paris last winter, were 
you not t " 

" Yes ! " 

" Did you not meet any Swedes therel" 

"No!" 

There was another long silence, which 
was not broken before they reached the 
landing. 

"Aro you going on board with me!" 
asked Lothard. 

" I will stay here until the others re- 
turn ; but why do you go back so early 'i " 

" Because I have nothing further to do 

He jumped into the boat, nodded to 
the Doctor, and waa soon at the aide of 
the frigate. 

The Doctor stood ind looked after him 
h Id i^ the f 11 w n 1 1 q 7 — 

It act ally 1 k a f I had J t 11 
p-n hmlflf nm 

s n t f 11 t the sna e I sp ead f 
h m th n t nly t sh w m 1 ' 

plet ly ho w II d St y t F n th 
■w ai f tl s y uth Tvh all w d h 



passions to rule him and who was like 
in my hands, he has become a man 
of granite, and that too after he had re- 
ceived the hard blow of losing her. 
Since that evening, when her flight very 
nearly coat me my life, he has not once 
alluded to anything that concerned her. 
He has made no response fo the expla- 
nation I rendered of my conduct. It has 
been as if the memory of the young girl 
had disappeared from his soul. To-day, 
after tlie space of four years, it is the 
first time that he asks any question con- 
cerning the Abemeys." 



During the whole time that the frigate 
remained at Gibraltar, Lothard did not 
leave it. He did duty on his own ac- 
count and for others, silent and yet mora 
reserved than formerly. 

Tage had also become very much 
changed. His countenance, usually so 
unconcerned, was gloomy almost continu- 
ally and never brightened by a smile. 
He withdrew as much as possible from 
the society of his comrades, and aban- 
doned himself entirely to his animosity 
towards Lothard, which after the event 
of the duel had increased to the highest 
degrea He no longer had the hope of 
securii^ his revenge with arms. Add to 
this, that Lothard continued to follow all 
Tage's movements with the same esaot- 
nesa as before, and it will be easy to 
understimd that he became more and 
more irritated each day, especially as his 
companions had since the duel shown 
Lothard a greater respect. 

There is nothing which has so injuri- 
ous an effect upon the character as al- 
lowing our wounded self-love to govern 
us. Had Tage once listened to the voice 
of reason, ho would have perceived that 
Lothard at the duel manifested a noble 
self-command, which ought to have in- 
spired respect. Ho would then have 
judged his oivn conduct impartially, and 
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not raved against fate as he now did. A 
great thinker has said, "When suffering 
befalls you, seek the cause of it in your- 
self only ! " And the great thinker ia right. 
If instead of attributing the fault to 
others, we sought it in ourselves, we 
shxiuSd avoid much evil that is now en- 
gendered through the bitterness we feel 
towards those whom we accuse as the 
authors of our grievances. Tago had 
thrown himself into the wild stream of 
passion, without once attempting to save 
himself by the helping hand of reason or 
the better feelii^. 

In a few days the frigate weighed 
anchor and put to sea. The nest port 
was to be Naples. Without anything 
occurring of especial importance, they 
dropped anchor in the, bay of Naples, 
and the land where fire bums in the 
bosom of tho earth and within the hidden 
recesses of its heart lay open to thoir 
view. 

Tage, who had been moody and low- 
spirited during the whole trip from Gib- 
raltar, felt a thrill of joy when he greeted 
Italy's beautifiil shores. Like tho other 
officers, he longed to go ashore, and was 
one of the first who craved and obtained 
permission to leave the frigate to "see 
Naples and then die." 

With the usual precipitancy of gay 
young naval officers, Tage and his com- 
rades plunged into the vortes of dissipa^ 
tion which was offered there. The days 
flew like minutes, and one would have 
sought in vain in Tage's joyful expression 
for any trace of the gloom which per- 
vaded it when he was on board. It 
seemed as if sorrow and animosity were 
strangers to him. 

Tage had never before been in Naples. 
Everything was new to him, and he had 
consequently jio time to think of any- 
thing save the enjoyments that stood 
open to his 'grasp ; so ho drowned the 
painful feelings that tormented him in 
pleasure's flood. His stay at this re- 
nowned spot was like an intoxicating 



dream. Two weeks passed as rapidly as 
if they were but days. Tage woiild have 
liked to hold time still, to prevent the 
ordera the frigate awaited from coming, 
and so delay the departure from Naples. 
All joy has its shadow, however, and 
Tage's was no exception. In the first 
place, he had watch duty to perform ; and 
to increase the unpleasantness of being 
obliged to remain on board at these occa- 
sions, Lothard was then his sole compan- 
ion. Tage was thus subjected to the 
double annoyance of being bound to the 
frigate and of associating with his de- 
tested enemy. 

About two weeks had clasped since 
their arrival at Naples, when Lothard 
was mttii^ in the gun-room one morning 
reading the newspapers. He and Tage 
were to take the watch at eight o'clock. 
The door of Tage's state*room stood ajar. 
One of the younger officers was in there 
with him, and Lothard involuntailly be- 
came a listener to the following conver- 
sation ; — ■ 

" What a pity, dear Abomey, that you 
were not with us at San Carlos Theatre 
last evening, " said the young Lieuten- 

" Why B0 1" asked Tage, gruffly. The 
thought of the coming watch put him 
out of humor. 

"You would then, besides the pleas- 
ure of hearing Bubini, have had a sight 
of the most beautiful woman you can 
imagine. Ahl I shall never again see 
such a face," sighed the Lieutenant. 

" You can certainly see her in person 
once more," said Tage. 

" How can that be possible 1 We may 
receive orders to set sail any moment." 

" Well, what then i It does n't matter 
much to you, who fail in love so CEwily." 

"Perhaps not; but this time the ob- 
ject is so unusually beautiful, that I can 
wager my epaulettes that every one who 
sees her will become captivated." 

"Indeed! I suppose she was one of 
the singers." 
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" Certainly she was a singer ; but she 
does not belong to those that appear at 
the San Carlos Theatre. It was Madame 
Dorbino." 

" Ah ! that celebrated French aingcr. 

So she is hore r' 

"Why, yes, did I not aea her?" 

" Anii you heard her sing t I ninst -^ " 

" — Remain at your post," interrupted 
the young man laughing. 

" At present, yea. Well, has she 
really as beautiful a voice as they say 1 " 

" Now look here, my friend, you can't 
be more than half awake not to under- 
stand my words, although they are 
spoken in good plain Swedish. Here 
have I been tormenting uwself all this 
time in trying to make ic clear to you 
that she did not appear, that she is only 
in Naples on a visit, and that I saw 
at the Opera. She sat in the same box 
with me." 

" But if she did not sing, I do not 
deratand where your enchantment comes 

" Have I not told you. from the begin 
niug that she is uncommonly beautiful 
that she has a pair of eyes that can make 

" Indeed ! I would like to see the eyes 
that could have such an effect upon mc. 
But still it would be pleasant to get a 
gUmpse of this widely celebrated and 
beautiful singer." 

" It is a happy chance that does not 
occur to everybody, and it will certainly 
not fall to your lot to be as favored by 
fortune as I have been, even if you arc 
able to see her." 

" You extravagant fellow, you do not 
mean to malte me believe — - " 

" That I have spoken with her ? Yes, 
that I do." 

" Then you must liave picked up a 
glove that she dropped, and when she 
thanked you for it, you boast that Ma- 
dame Dorbino conversed with you a whole 
evening. I know you too weU to believe 
you." 



" It is all the same to me what you be- 
heve. The truth is, that when I entered 
the box 1 found two ladies and a gentle- 
man there before me. One of the ladies 
turned her head as she heard me come 
in. Never have I seen so beautiful a 
hoe or such a pair of eyes. She regard- 
ed me with attention ; but to bold ray- 
self strictly to the truth, I must ac- 
knowledge that her examination of my 
person seemed to be especially devoted 
to my uniform. After she had talten it 
in proper consideration, she whispered 
some words to the other lady, who then 
threw a quick glance at me and an- 
swered in IVench, — 

" ' He is in the Swedish Navy.' 

" The music began. God alone knows 
what they sung, or how, I know nothing 
about it. fiubini, Monzocchi, all were 
forgotten ; for I was only racking my 
brains to find some way of addressing 
my beautiful neighbor and of discovering 
who sh was \ft the ih t t tl 1 Ij 
who wawthlet-nlt m nlsal 
in irrep 1 abl Sw d h ■ — 

" ' I p f m } f tl t 

wo are ^"y^i^ n nd th p jt 

me to k f t 1 J 1 ft 

Sweden 1 

"WI Id 1 h 1 iP tl 

1 1 Of rb I t Id h wl 11 

from Ca 1 n 1 1 1 b w 1 1 

been, and h w 1 we had m d 
here. T uy gi t rp th b aut 
fill kdy m 1 t 1 t n att t ly t 
my wo d Itl ugh si d d t t k 
part in tl n rsat n an I th line 
to susp tthtl nd tdS dh 
During the remainder of the evening, I 
kept up a lively conversation with my 
countrywoman. She made some inqni- 
aa to who my comrades were on 
board, etc. When among them I men- 
tioned Canitz, the beautiful listener made 

lasty gesture and repeated the name 
Canitz ; then she asked me, in French, 
who this Canita was, 

" I replied that he had formerly been 
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a Eussian subject, but had for the last two 
years beeu in the Swedish service. 

" ' And is called Lothai-d Constantia t ' 
asked she, in a voice that trembled, 

" 'Yes, Madame,' was my answer. 

" She turned away and took no further 
part either in word or attention in what 
was said. When the opera was over I 
a^ked my countrywoman, quite daringly, 
with whom I had the honor to converse. 
She answered, smiling, — 

" ' My friend here is Madame Dorbino, 
with whose name you have probably 
become acquainted through the newspa- 
pers. Who I am you shall know when 
we meet in Stockholm.' 

" I bowed, Madame Dorbino took the 
gentleman's arm, and I prepared myself 
to see her p^s by ; but she turned her 
charming face to me once more and 
asked, — 

" ' How long does the frigate Carolina 
remain at Naples r 

" 'It is uncertain, Madame. It is wait- 
ing for further orders.' 

"She bowed her head, and the next 
moment the beautiful vision had disap- 
peared. I returned bore dreadfully 
smitten with her, and fully convinced 
that Madame Dorbino was bound by 
some earlier attachment to CanitK, that 
enviable mortal, whose mere name was 
sufficient to call forth such extreme 
emotion in her." 

"What of it 1 A singer always has 
plenty of adventures ; and as Canitz has 
been no saint, it is very likely ho can 
count himself as one of her chosen 
ones." 

" Vflfldal, you have not seen this pure 
and chaste fece, or you would not talk in 
that way." 

"Bah! talk of chastity in an opera 
singer ; a woman who has spent her life 
on the stage and behind the scenes." 

Lothard left the gun-room and went 
out on deck. He thought of Madame 
Dorbino unavoidably, and wondered if he 
could possibly have seen her before she 



was married in any of the Paris or Lou- 
don theatres. 



At eight o'clock Tage took the watch. 
To his great surprise Lieutenant Steen 
was serving in Lothturd's place. 

A little later in the forenoon a yawl 
shoved off from the frigate. Lothard was 
in it. " He is going to meet his former 
flamo, Madame DorlDijio," thought Tage, 
who followed the yawl with envious eyes. 
" The miserable pedant has then been 
connected with theatre women." 

It provoked Tage that Lothard should 
go ashore on this particular day. Ever 
since his comrade liad spoken of Madame 
Dorbino, Tage had been seized by a 
violent desire to see her, and he was con- 
sequently vexed at the thought that Lo- 
thard should, among all his other advaii- 
tages, count that of being the object of 
the famous singer's interest. 

However deeply in love a young man 
may be, however unhappy he may con- 
sider himself, there is yet one tiling that 
ho never can hear with indifference, and 
that is, the description of a woman's 
beauty. He may be never so great a 
philosopher, yet the desire rises within 
him to see the one whose beauty others 
have praised. This was the case with 
Tage. Madame Dorbino was somebody 
that aroused his curiosity, and to be true 
we must acknowledge that Tage desired 
nothing more deeply than to be deliv- 
ered from the persistence with which his 
heart clung to the memory of Skuldfrid. 
He wished to forget her, but could not. 
Ho had done everything to aocomplisli 
this. While the frigate remained in 
port, Tage had hastened to Jhrow him- 
self into the arms of the pleasures that 
were offered, hoping thereby to effaoe all 
recollections of her; but after these di- 
versions he only loved her the more. 
Madame Dorbino's name awakened the 
desire to know her. la short, Tage was 
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enraged that Lothard had the audacity 
to go ashore, just ■when he moat eagerly 
deaired to be in his plaoe. At other 
times he waa provoked at the necessity 
of being with Lothard on the watch. 

Tage paced the deck in great impa- 
tience, tormenting himself with all sorts 
of disagreeable thoughts. Finally he 
stopped at the sight of a boat which ap- 
proached the frigate. 

When the man who rowed it asked for 
the ofBcer on duty, and Tage had allowed 
him to repeat the queetioa eeTOiral times, 
he had at last understood what the man 
said, and deolared in poor Italian that it 
was he. A letter was then handed him. 
Tage received it and regarded the ad- 
dress attentively. It was to Lothard ; 
but it waa not the name on the elegant 
billet that chained his gaae. ISTo, it was 
the delicate handwriting in which it was 
inscribed. It seemed to Tage too famil- 
iar not to make his heart beat faster. 
He tmrned the envelope and looked at 
the seal. A violent trembling shook his 
frame. He stared at the little seal i 
it contained death, and yet there 
nothing hut a name. 

" Even at the risk of life and honor, I 
must know what this note contains," 
thought Tage. " I must have assurance. 
0, if the wretch has 
then — " 

The seal waa broken. With fevered 
blood Tage glanced through the few 
We shall learn their import further 






In the mean time Lothard walked 
through the long Strada Tribima, passini 
by the castle at S. Lncio to the Ristora^ 
zione de Viaggiatori, where ho drank 
some Vino Grevo, and enjoyed the view 
of Somma and Vesuvius. He waa roused 
from the contemplation of the prospect 
by a voice that esclaimed in French, 

" What a happy surprise to meet you, 
my dear Canita ! " 



Lotliaid turned and recognized his 
n mvide in the Riissian fleet, 

C unt &u tzk w. After they had ex- 
ng d s m co\u*eovis words and 
ken f Id and new matters, the two 
m n t k a boat and rowed out 
h 1 us bay. In the evening 
they concluded to visit the Teatro di San 
Carlo. When Gurtzkow and Lothaid 
entered the theatre it waa nearly full. 
The former regarded every face very 
closely, directed Lothard's attention to 
ladies that he thought especially 
beautiftil, and jested about the notice 
that some of the charming Neapolitans 
bestowed upon the Swedish naval officer. 
The overture began ; the curtain rose 
and the first act waa nearly through, 
when the door of the bos adjoining theirs 
Lothard did not notice it, so 
was he in listening to Rossini's 
music. Gurt2kow, on the contrary, who 
preferred the beauty of form to that of 
tone, seized Lothard's arm and whis- 
pered, — 

" Did you see the beautiful woman that 
entered the adjoining box 'i " 

Lothard jerked his shoulder impa- 
tiently at being disturbed ; and at the 
same instant a fresh and melodious voice 
qtn Imtt \ T h,— 

Ahlddlnti httlt'e should 
g th t 1 t ^ 

Alth ! th w a d |u t low, the 

d f tl ce mad L thard start. 

H 1 n 1 f 1 1 ast Ij to get a 

gl mp f h n ighb Tw ladies of 

1 f= nt 1 a g m] n d Ly a gen- 

tl at th n xt bo The one 

h mduhally impres- 

n n L thaA 1 h d 1 i k turned to 

1 m 

" What a pity that I could not hear 
the aria in the first act," resumed she. 

"Is it my faidtV asked the gentle- 
man, also in Fi-ench. 

" I do not say that it is ; but — " 
"But you would willingly blame me 
for it." 
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" Husli, listen to this trio." 

The lady leaned back in her chair. 
Lothartl drew farther into the comer of 
his box, while hia eyes were fastened 
on his neighbor's beautiful neck, as if he 
wished with this persistent gaze to force 
hor to turn round ; but she apparently 
did. not belong to tlie order of sensitive 
beings, and consequeatly remained in 
her position. 

During the interval between the first 
and second acts, the ladies' escort 
asked, ■ — 

"Well, Madame, what &o you think 

of Signora Se 's voice "i It has an 

unusual compass." 

" I am very much pleased with it," 
was the answer. 

"You are so serious. You do not 
seem to be entertained." 

"0 yes; but one cannot always feel 
glad." 

"Yoir have been out of humor ever 
since you sent ff tl 1 1 tt 

" It is a m st k t I t is 

because my 1 rt h b d with 

an intense lo f y t I d," 

said the ladj tl p il !y Ixa- 
choly accent. 

Lothard's h ait t d tdl H d ed 
not breathe f f f 1 gle 

sound of tb wl I 11 I f rth 

Much a world f f 1 w th 1 

"You do n t t it t -n t the 
cold North r d tl lady tt d nt, 
and leaned E hi f t ac- 

company th i t w th t der 
glance. 

" Perhaps tl f t Id not 

know. Lot u 1 tl Ij t 

The conve t w t n 1 pon 

Lothard had drawn back into the 
darkest comer of his box. 

" I must see this woman," he thought. 
" I must convince myself if — ■ And 
if it were so, what then f Have I not 
made a solemn vow never to approach 
her, never to try to bring our paths to- 



gether^ For the rest — Is she rerdly 
free 1 Does not another possess the 
right to her that I onco dared to dreaai 
of. Perhaps she is married. Ah ! then 
it is better for us never to see each other 
again. What do I especially desire ' 
To see her, and then — die." Lothard 
passed his hand over his brow. 

The opera was ended. Gurtzkow and 
Lothard immediately left their places ; 
the former impatient to catch a glimpse 
of his beautiful ne^hbor, who had turned 
her back to them so persistently the 
whole evening, 

Lothard stood leaning against the wall 
in the lobby, entirely concealed by 
Gurtzkow, who had placed himself befoi^ 
him. The door of the box now opened. 
The gentleman stepped out first and 
turned to the ladies, offering his hand to 
assist them. The first was a young lady 
with a face more original than beautifuL 
The other, on the contrary, possessed 
features so regular that she could, with- 
out exaggeration, be termed beautifuL 
GiU'takow's low murmur of admiration 
floated by Lothai-d's ears without his 
hearing it. Although he had tried to 
prepare himself for the sight now before 
him, it nevertheless occasioned , such 
violent emotion, that he unconsciously 
took a step towards the lady, gazing 
wildly at the lovely features ; his lips 
parted as if to pronounce a name, but 
the nest instant he drew back, pressed 
his cap down over his eyes, and leaned 
trembhng against a pillar. 

Gurtzkow was too much engrossed in 
the contemplation of, the object of his ad- 
miration to devote any attention to hie 
companion's singular behavior. A throi^ 
of people surged by them, and with it 
the two ladies and their escort, without 
either of them casting a glance at Gurtz- 
kow or Lothard. The former followed 
with the stream, but the latter remained 
where he had been standing. 
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The following morning, when Lothard 
entered the gun-room, he found Tage 
sitting thero alone. When he saw Lo- 
thard ho got lip and wont towards him, 
Burprised at hia pale and disordered 
appearance. ETcry feature betrayed the 
h^ struggle ho had sustained with 
grief. When his eyes foil upon Tage 
they flashed fire. They regarded eadi 
other several seconds with dark looks ; 
at last Tage broke the silence, — 

" I have a rec[«est to make you, Lieu- 
tenant Canitz," said he in a vain attempt 
to make his voice calm. 

"And that isl" 

" To have a private conversation with 

Lothard looked around the gun-room 
and answered coldly, — 
" Wo are quite alone " 

N t he e su Touaded by all these 
spy ng eye and 1 sten ng cars can 
nten ew that I des o take place 
what a the sud m t nlj le hearl 1 y 
CSod and us 

It byems t me th t yo and I 
have noti n^ t comn n cate to ea h 
other sa d Lotl d ha ght ly 
$a 1 all the e w s to 1 e sa d n 
(ulta 

You are m at'ikon for I hi e n fact 
somettmj, to tell j ou n couh ien e ^h h 
yoa, nsust hear; therefore I ask you to 
meetane this afternoon at five o'clock at 



"That fear is a stranger to me you 
Lght to he able to attest ; as it is a 
point of honor with me to grant an ene- 
my's request, I will be at the place of 
meeting," Lothard left the gun-room. 

Tage looked after him and said between 
his teeth, — 

Ah, you presumptuous fellow, now, 
■ it is my tuni to pay you for all the 
harm you have done me." Tage put his 
hand to bis head with a gesture of grief 
and despair, while he continiied his silent 
monologue : " To get my revenge I have 
had the courage to sacrifice the burning 
longing which has consumed me for years. 
I have but to go to Castellamare to have it 
gratified, and yet I do not do it, Why 1 
Because 1 must see the wretch crushed. 
Ah ! When he has wrung his hands in 
impotent despair and rage, then I shall 
feel that he has received a part of the ret- 
ribution that is due him for all that Tm 
has robbed me of. Now I go to snatch 
his happiness from him and then enjoy bis 
grief" 



" And if I refuse ^ " 

" Then," — ■ Tage took a step nearer to 
Lollard,- clenched his fists, and siud 
suppressed voice, ■ — ■ " then you will drive 
me to seme extreme." 

"But you know, Lieutenant Abemey, 
that I neither mil nor ehall fight with 
you. There is nothing that can induce 
me to do you any injury." 

"This is not a question of any duel 
we are only talking about an interview. 
What you may undertake to do after 
that is another affair. Or should you 
fear a tSte-&-i$te with me 1 " 



The clock of Santi Apostoli struck five 
when Lothard arrived at Pozauoll. 

At the entrance of a little house stood 
Tage. He responded to Lothard'a mute 
greeting by toiiching his cap, and then, 
without saying a word, he mounted a 
narrow staircase that led to the second 
stoiy. Lothard followed him iu silence. 
They entered a small room containing a 
single window. Tage locked the door 
carefully and put the key in his pocket, 
a manccuvre that Lothard did not notice. 
He had gone to the window and stood 
there for a moment looking out. When 
he turned round Tage was sitting on the 
sofa with his head resting on hia hand. 

" I have already waited quite awhile 
for you to begin the communication for 
which you desired me to come here," 
said Lothard. "To speak frankly, I 
hope you may soon put an end to a 
meeting that cannot possibly be pleasant 
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to either of «e. Besides, I must be on 
board before eight o'clocli to take the 
watch. We have consequently no time 
to lose." 

At Lotbard's voice, Tage started and 
sprang lip. 

"You are to take the watch at eight 
o'clock," repeated Tage. "How much 
may yon not have to live tluough before 
that." Tage stepped up to Lothard, and 
contimxed in a peculiarly mocking tone : 
" You have resolved never to fight with 
me ; and happen what may, you will not 
harm a hair of my head. Is not that 



" You are magnanimous," A bitter 
smile curled Tage's lips, "But I could 
venture my honor that this magnanimity 
will not keep yon from breaking yonr 
resolution before the clock strikes eight." 

" Do not risk your honor on that, you 
would certainly lose it," replied Lothard, 
coldly. " I would sooner alioot myself, if 
the temptation to send a bullet through 
your Lead became too great, than be im- 
pelled to break a resolution I had made. 
Lieutenant Abemey, I do not know what 
it means to break my word or to play 
with a promise." 

"The future shall prove how much 
your proud words are worth," Tage 
crossed his arms over iils breast. "You 
know full well that I must have hated 
you ever since nay boyhood, whon you 
gave me this," he pointed to the scar on 
his forehead ; " that tliis hatred has in- 
creased tenfold during our voyage to- 
gether and since the events at Gibraltar, 
you are also aware." In a tone of in- 
creasing irritation he continued: "You 
dared to grant me life, and you did it 
with the infernal conviction that this 
gift was to me more inaufFcrabSe that ten 
deaths. To bavo your clemency to thank 
for a life that you have deprived of aU 
value is a curse, and only the most 
studied cruelty could have conceived of 
such a thing; so if I to-day a«t like a 



faithless scamp, you alone are the cause 
of it" 

" Was it to tell me this that you de- 
sired me to come hereV asked Lothard, 
" If so we may as well separate immedi- 
ately, I have no explanation to give 
you with regard to my conduct, and even 
if I had, I should not render it. Tom 
would never be able to comprehend my 
motives." Lothai'd took a few steps 
towards the door, 

" Stay, Lieutenant Canitz," cried Tage. 
"Before / desire it you shall not leave 
this place." 

Lothard stopped and regarded Tage 
with a calm look, then his eyes fell on a 
pair of pistols which lay on the table. 
On seeing them, he walked back again 
to his former place. An almost compas- 
sionate smile appeared on his lips, and he 
said, with the greatest indifference, — 

" You intend to keep me prisoner." 
With this he seated himself on the sofa 
Tage had left. 

"Yes, you are my prisoner," returned 
Tage. " You see those pistols on the 
table. They arc loaded. They are 
intended for you and me. When I com- 
municate to you that which has led to 
this meeting between ua, you wiU be the 
first to make use of them as the arbiters 



"Never!" answered Lothard, firmly. 

Tage went to the open window and 
remained a long while standing before it. 
After a pause, that was somewhat pro* 
tracted, he turned round and said in an 
almost jesting tone, — 

"Above us is spread the clear and 
beautiful Italian sky, the moat charming 
nature smiles around us ; yon inhale this 
air filled with iragranco and delight, 
which is capable of firing the coldeat 
mind and of calling forth poetical dreams 
in the most trivial heart. Well, does not 
everything seem to invite to love, pleas- 
lu'c, and enjoyment 1" 

Lothard made no reply to this ques- 
tion. He seemed to be looking for the 
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purport of this iutroiiuctioii. Tage waited 
for hia companion to say aomethiog, but as 
Lothard continued silent, he resumed, — 
"And yet we meet here with feelings 
■widely different from those I have spoken 
of. Ton are here because your punctilio 
forbade you to refuse an enemy's request. 
You are extremely polite." Tage bowed 
with an ironical look at Lothard. " I," 
continued he, shrugging his shoulders, 
" who have not been brought up at an 
imperial court, and consequently cannot 
make any claims to your fine tact, have 
come here simply because I had some- 
thing to tell you in confidence, which I 
hope you wOl be good enough to answer 
with a pistol-shot." 

Tage paused. It was easy to perceive 
that he desired to prolong the conversa- 
tion as much as possible. 

" Let us make a suppt^ition, 
that yon have a sweetheart, who, through 
gome sudden and inexplicable event, has 
been snatched from your side. Years have 
elajsed, during which you have lived 
ignorance of her fate. Yon have looked 
for, her everywhere, but without 
You come to Naples, and one mild and 
beautiful evening like this, with love and 
poetry in every breeze, you learn that 
the beloved one is quite near you. 1 
sends you a note, asking you to meet 
at a certain place. When you receive it 
you wish to hasten the course of time to 
the happy moment when you shall see 
her again. She, on her side, counts the 
moments until your arrival. What a 
■world of felicity awaits you at this meet- 
ing ! " 

Tage ceased, Lothard had, it is true, 
become somewhat paler ; but in other re- 
spects bis whole appearance bore evi- 
dence of the greatest indifference. Tage 
looked at him in silence a long time, as 
if seeking to discover if this preamble 
had touched any tender chord in his 
enemy's soul ; but as Lothard's counte- 
nance preserved its calmness, Tage con- 
tinued, — 



" Imagine that the woman you loved 
most of all waited for you with an anx- 
iously beating heart, and that you would 
have given yeara of your life to hasten to 
her ; but that you were by mme one kept 
shut up in a place far from the spot 
where she desired ■to meet you, just as I 
hold you prisoner ; what would you 
then do to the person who kept you sep- 
arated from happiness and her ? " 

A sudden contraction of Lotliard'a eye- 
brows and a flash from his eyes gave in- 
dication that Tage had this time reached 

vulnerable point in his heart ; but re- 
taining his outward composure he re- 

" I should not do anything to this 
some one." 

" Indeed ! You are singularly cool. 
What wiU you say if I tell you Skuldfrid 
is in Naples t 

Tage's eyes {,leam n„ iv tl jealo j 
perceived w tl al j,nant sat sla t u 
that Lothard w need it the s und o 
Skuldfrils Tjne as f be 1 d 1 ee 
touched w tl a d hot uon 

"I s! o Id say that I kne t a 
swered Lothaid gloom ly 

"Yoi k ow t exclauned f ]. 
sionately, and started towards him. "You 
have then seen her ? " 
" Yes ! " 

A pause succeeded, during which the 
two men could have heard each other's 
heart beat, 

" Then you have met her," was tho 
first thing Tage faltered, as if crushed ; 
and be buried his fa«e in his hands, 

Lothard kept silent. Some moments 
passed thus. Tage raised his bowed 
head and said slowly but with emphasis, 
" Then you also know that she desires 
an interview with you ; or perhaps — " 
Lothard sprang up. 

" What do you aay ? Does Skuldfi-id 
desire to see me t When and where, 
speak quickly 1 " 

A flash of fierce joy lighted Tage's face, 
and he said in a mocking tone, — 
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" Do you hope to leam that from me ? 
She has herself told you when and where 
you can meet her," 

"Lieutenant Aberney," aaJd Lothard 
in a voice oonatrained to calmness, al- 
though his breast heaved nneaaily, 
" you. have made use of a name that ia 
dear to me, ajid of your knowledge of 
h^r stay iu Naples, to trifle in the most 
unworthy manner with my holiest feel- 
ings. K this ia a revenge that you wish 
to take upon me, then I declare It to be 
low and ignoble. Tou have wished to 
have the triumph of playing with the 
tenderest emotion of my heart, and I 
was foolish enough to believe for a sec- 
ond that there was ti'iith in your 
words," Lothai'd made an effort to draw 
breath. 

"You think that I am trifling with 
you. JJook at me, and tell me if I appear 
ae if I was trifling ; you say that I wish 
to take a low revenge on you by playing 
with your noblest feelings. No, I do 
not play. I am not seeking so insignifi- 
cant a triumph as you indicate. I want 
fiir more than that." He put his hand 
in his breast-pocket. " Ever since four 
o'clock has Skuldfrid waited for you 
at Castellamarc. Here is the proof of 
it," 

He handed Lotliard the open letter. 
At the first glance the blood rushed to 
liothard's pale face. He took it and 



"After having been as dead for four 
years to all those who once loved Skuld- 
frid, she to-day asks Lothaxd if he re- 
members her. If Skuldfrid is yet dear 
to Lothard's heart, then be at Caatella- 
mare at five o'clock, where she will wait 
for you until seven. If you do not come, 
then she will know that you liave forgot- 
ten her, and that there ia not < 
enough interest remaining m your soul 
to make you wish to leam what has been 
the fiite of the Finniah girl >«inee hei 
sudden disappearance. ^V ' fhall thi,n 



never meet. Shall Skuldfrid leave Na- 
ples without having seen you % without 
having obtained Loihard^s forgiveness for 
the wrong sho has done him % To-mor- 
row shall give an answer to these ques- 
tions to 

" Skuldfrid. 
"Hafles." 

After the perusal of these lines Lothard 
seized Tage by the shoulder and ex- 
claimed with terrible anger, ■ — ■ 

" Wretch ! What have you done I " 

" I have taken my revenge, and yon 
will only go to hm- over my dead body." 

' Lothard literally flung Tage to one 
side and sprang to the window. Taga 
however instanUy threw himself between 
it and Lothard, saying with a horrible 
mockeiy, — - 

"If you feel a desire to jump out of 
this window, you will meet two obstacles ; 
first, that you will break yonr l^s; and 
next, that I will not allow it. I am now 
no longer a child aa when you wanted to 
force Skuldfrid to sing. I have become 
a man with as strong muscles as you, 
and as long as I can move a single one 
of thera you shall not leave this room. 
Besides, the time is past ; it is seven 
o'clock. Skuldfrid now knows that you 
have foi^otten her, that you do not feel 
any interest for her." 

A stifled cry of despair escaped Lo- 
thard. The veins in his forehead swelled 
and every feature of his face give evi 
dence of a violent stru^le m his soul 
He darted to the table and seized one of 
the pistols. 

" At last," cried Tage, and took the 
other; but it needed only this e^clami 
tion of Tage's to recall Lothaid to his 
senses ; for instantly there was a report. 
Lothard had dischai^ed the pistol m the 
lii ; then he threw it out of the window 
and said in a suppressed voice, — 

" You have acted like a scoundrel, and 
therefore have now freed m.e from tlie 
temptation to kill you, as you deserve." 
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He pressed his hand to his brow as if 
to force the rebellions thoughts into 
Bubaiissioa to the strong wilt. 

Tage stared at his rival, almost stupe- 
fied by bis behavior. Finally he broke 
tbe silence, while ho laid the pistol back 
on the table ; — 

" Skuldfrid will never forget that you 
liave refused her this interview. Ah 1 I 
am revenged, fully revenged." Tage 
laughed scornfully. 

" If any one had said to me, ' You may 
have one hour's conversation with Skuld- 
frid, but for this hour I demand your 
life,' I would have saoi-ificed it without 
hesitation. Ton who have robbed me of 
this happiness have beea allowed to do so 
unpunished. Ah, if you possessed never 
so many lives, yoti could not with them 
all pay me for this moment. Why I 
have not killed both you and myself I do 
not understand." 

" Nor I either," muttered Tage. ""Wliat 
is my life worth ? It was j'ou, 
that she asked to meet her ! In this 
consciousness lies a hell that can only be 
counterbalanced by what you now suffer, 
and by her humiliation and grief when 
she finds that she is nothing to you." 

Lothard went up to Tage, laid his 
hand on his shoulder and said emphat- 
ically, — - 

" Open the door, if there is a drop of 
honorable blood in your veins. Do not 
force me to break it open ; I must get 

"Yes, you must get out, most cer- 
tainly, for it is now a quarter past seven; 
in three quarters of an hour you mnst 
he on duty." Tage laughed savagely. 
" Break the door opeu, you will still be 
too late. Hcrr Lieutenant, you can now 
send a bullet through your head ; you 
have neglected your service." 

Lothard jerked out his watch, glaiiced 
at it-, then seizing hold of Tago he threw 
him to the floor, and jumped out of the 
window, reckless of consequences. It 
a daring leap, but a seaman does noi 



gard danger. When Tage had had time 
"se, he also rushed to the window and 
Lothard running towards the shw-e 
like a madman. 

You think perhaps, my dear i-eader, 
that ho went directly to Castellamare to 
try to find some trace of Skuldfrid. No, 
ho hastened where duty called him. His 
blood boiled at the thought that he, Lo- 
thard, should be guilty of a breach of 
regulations, and while he huiTiod for- 
ward at full speed, it seemed to him 
that the wild tumult in his brain would 
make him insane. Lothard's unbending 
pride rebelled at the thought of neglect- 
ing his duty. He had still three quar- 
ters of an hour, forty-five minutes, in 
which to gain the vessel. 

" I must be on board the frigate witli- 
in this time," said he to himself. 

When he reached Cliiaja he found all 
the boats made fast. He ground his 
teeth with rage when he considered liow 
precious the minutes were ; they admit- 
ted of no deliberation. 

" I must reach the frigate befoi'c the 
clock strikes, or consider myself dislion- 
ored ! " And with this Lothard plunged 
into the water. 

At the same moment the yawl which 
had been waiting for him at the shore 
aiTivcd at the side of the frigate. 

"Is the First Lieutenant there?" asked 
the officer on duty. 

" Ho," was the answer. 

" Is he not ? and it only wants a quar- 
ter to eight." 

"This time he has forgotten himself," 
said one of the officers. 

Fifteen minutes was all Lothard pi^- 
sessed to save his honor. If he delayed 
to the sixteenth it was stained, according 
to his view. 

The momentous hour struck. 

" la Lieutonant Canitz here ? " was 
asked. The lips of those present opened 
to say that he was not on board, when a 
clear voice answered, — 

" Here I am!" Lothai'd stood upon deck. 
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dripping with water, but sheltered by 
the twilight, aad with credit preservi 

The night watch had begun. The 
Captain and all the other officers arrived 
later ia the evening. The frigate had 
received orders to sail, and earlj the 
following morning was fixed as the time 
of departure. 

The Italian night enveloped sea and 
land in the folds of its dark mantle. It 
was exceedingly still. The warm air 
filled the heai't with melancholy nud 
longing. Only the sound of the guard's 
stop on deck broke the complete silence. 
Lothard stood gazing into the darkness, 
his breast heaved unquietly. It was 
night within, but a night full of violent 
etorma and bitter stru^les. A despau-- 
iug grief raged within him at the thought 
of what Tage had done. Skuldfi-id, whom 
he loved better than his life and welfare, 
had summoned him, and he had not 
obeyed her call. Lothaid could not com- 
prehend from whence he had derived the 
power over his anger, so that he did not 
kill Tage on the spot, For the first time 
he cursed liis service and the cruel ne- 
cessity that forced him to return to the 
vessel, when he would have searched 
through all Naples to find her. 

During the tranquillity of the night 
these stormy feelings gave place to those 
of sorrow and bitterness. His jealousy 
towards Tage, which had hitherto prompt- 
ed all his hostUity, had changed into a 
nameless resentment, a proud contempt. 
Tage had done him the greatest wroi^ 
that any one could occasion him, and had 
through this placed himself beyond the 
range of petty persecutions. The wound 
he had given Lothard was too deep, to 
find relief in Tage's humiliation. 

His eyes turned to Naples in the ob- 
scurity of the night. There, there he 
might find her again. He needed only 
to row over this water that separated 
him from the land, take his way to Cas- 
tellamare, seek and perhaps find her, and 
then explain the cause of hb not coming. 



All would then be atoned for ; but he 
was chained to the deck of the frigate, 
and when the day came to succeed the 
night, then tlie vessel would have left 
Naples, and perhaps separated him from 
Skuldfrid forever. 

Had Lothard four years eajlier been 
placed in the same situation, he would 
have lost sight of service and reputation. 
He would liave killed Tage and plunged 
himself into misery, rather than have left 
any means untried to see Skuldfrid. 
Did he love her leas now ? No. But he 
had learned to restrain his feelings with 
his will, and to bear with an erect head 
the bitterest trials and the hardest blows 
that destiny inflicted. He had placed 
duti/ and his sense of honor as the guar- 
dians over his whole life and action. 

The morning came and the frigate had 
left the beautiful and smiling shores of 
Naples. 

Lothard stood at one of the gim-deck 
port-holes and followed with a melancholy 
look the waves that had been so dear to 
him, but which now bore him from the 
only being he loved on earth. When 
and where should he see Skuldfrid again 1 
Lothard felt tempted U> 
sea with which he had a 
short time before desired to unite him- 
self. 0, thou eternally unstable human 
heart, in which love and aversion so 
easily interchange ! 

"I have been commissioned to give 
the Baron this letter," said a voice behind 
Lothai'd. He turned round, and saw Dr. 
Wagner, who handed him a little billet. 
Lothard received it in silence. His hand 
almost trembled when he brolce the seal 
through the few lines : — 



Skuldfrid is then foi^otton. Lothard 
did not wish to give her an opportunity 
to explain herself. May God forgive you 
the grief you have caused me and may 
he never more bring our ways tc^ther. 
Live happy, is the desire of 

" Skuldfkid,'' 
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Lothai-d was motionless a loag time. 
It seemed to him as if som.e one had 
touched the wound in his heart with a 
red-hot iron. At length he asltod the 
Doctor, without turning, — 

"How did this letter come into your 
hands t " 

" A gentleman gave it to me as the 
commander and I stepped into the yawl 
which was to carry ua to the frigate last 
evenii^," replied tho Doctor. 

" Do you know who it is from i " 

" No, Herr Bai'on, I have not looked 
at it since I received it." 

At this answer Lothard turned quickly 
and looked fixedly at the Doctor, who 
bore his gaze with perfect serenity. 



It was two days since they had set sail 
from Naples. The wind had been con- 
trary the whole time ; the frigate had 
cruised about two degrees farther south. 
In the afternoon Mtn& had been in sight, 
and the frigate had now turned east- 
ward and lay on the starboard tack, 
making about sis or seven knots an 

It was a cloudy and ominous evening. 
Not a word had been exchanged between 
Lothard and Tage since they left Naples. 
All remarks on Lothard's part had been 
avoided. He attended to his own duty 
with the same promptitude and exact- 
ness as before, but without mingling in 
Tage's. Lothard's face had become 
paler and more serious than ever. On 
the above-mentioned evening, Tage, who 
had tho watch, was walking silently and 
gloomily upon the" forecastle, following 
with his eyes the bla«k clouds that swept 
across the sky. 

With a peculiarly bitter satisfaction 
he sought a resemblance between his ■ 
dition of soul and the storm which 
soon to burst forth. A low sound was 
hoard, like a wai-ning, a mighty sigh 
heaved the bosom of tho sea, as if it wa; 



trying to get breath for the roar that 
was to i^ue from its lungs. 

Good, we shall have a struggle with 
the ragii^ elements," thought Tage, "I 
need to look death in the face to forget 
the hell within me. The howl of the 
storm and the din of the thunder shall 
at least for the moment lull my misery to 

" We shall have a hard night," said a 
voice behind him. He turned. It was 
Lothai-d, who had left his place upon the 
quarter-deck and stood before him. Tage 
looked at him a moment ; then he turned 
his back, intending to continue his wfdk. 

"Lieutenant Abemey," resumed Lo- 
th ti d, " we aie going to have bad 
weather " 

At thp same mbtant the lightnu^ 
filched fiom the Hack tkuds and i!lu 
mmtd tho apace with it^ luiid flame 
Then followed a jeil of thundci, as li 
the heiveijis hid fallen, answeied by a 
wdd loai from tho ocean It was the 
first chotd which the lord of the tempest 
stiuck as a prelude to tho concert which 
was to be given, and then followed a 
hush- 

" We are going to have severe work," 
said Lothard in a singularly mild and 
clear voice. 

"Has the commander sent you to tell 
me thatl" asked Tage in a scornful 

"Yes. He who is the Commander of 
us all. He who sends us the storm." 

" Do you do tho Lord's errands 1 " 

" Sometimos ; at least I obey at this 
moment tho influence of a higher power 
than my animosity. Lieutenant Aber- 
ney, we have hated each other ? " 

" Have bated ; say rather do hate, and 
that with every drop of blood that is 
warm within us." 

" Do you not in such a moment as this 
feel the burden of an unrelenting hatredl" 

■' No." 

" This proves that your heart is insen- 
sible to everything but selfishness. You 
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have done me the greatest injury that 
was in any person's power. You might 
have taken my honor, my fortune, my 
hfe, and I should have forgiven yon, but 
to deprive me of the only thing which 
was of value to mo was more than I be- 
lieved myself capable of forgiving, and 
yet / now offer you my hand iu recon- 
ciliation. In the next moment one of us 
may perhaps stand before the throne of 
the Almighty ; and I at least do not 
want to step before his judgment-seat 
with an unreconciled heart. I will not 
die with enmity towards any one." 

Lothard estended his hand to Tage, 
but the latter pushed it away with the 
words, — 

"In death as in life I am and shall 
remain your enemy. If the depth of 
the sea becomes my grave to-night, I can 
only congratulate myself to have there- 
by been delivered from the sight of you." 

"I pity you," was all that Lothard 
said ; then he returned to his post aft. 

The darkness increased; the storm's 
■wing swept over the waves. Lothard 
commEinded the manosuvre, " taking the 
second reef in the top-stuls and furling 
the top-gallant sails." 

Taken in a bird's-eye view, as seen by 
those who lie upon the yards, a large 
rolhng ship in the midst of a high sea 
and a strong gale presents a very singu- 
lar aspect, toiling and plunging in the 
foaming sea which ever and anon throws 
a heavy flood of water over the deck, 
For those who furl or reef the sails under 
such cb'cumstauces, the motions are very 
abrupt. To lie up there and swing from 
one side to the other in such a perilous 
manner is enough to make the head of the 
oldest and most experienced sail.r swim. 

The sea grew higher and higher ; the 
storm increased ; aad if any darkness in 
the blackest night can appear more im- 
penetrable than another, then it is that 
in which a tempest approaches a lonely 
bark aad furtively seizes it in its destruc- 
tive embrace. 



A rattling, rumblh^ sound like that 
which a thousand wagons would make 
on a stone-paved street was heard in the 
distance through and above the roar of 
the sea; then came the squall, the first 
shock, attended by a whii-Iing spray that 
fell like anew upon sails and deck. Then 
followed a flash, nay a thousand flashes 
of lightning ; for the whole firmament 
was in flames in a second. It was God's 
signature in immeasurable space. The 
storm now began its terrible song in 
eai-nost. The men on watch had already 
gone aloft to put in the close reef, the 
fore -top-mast stay-sail was hoisted iu 
place of the jib, the courses were hauled 
up by Lothai-d'a watchful care. He 
had meantime called the Captain, wlio 
came upon deck not much more than 
half dressed, and immediately ordered 
"aU hands" to shoi-ten sail. In an 
instant the crew swarmed out like so 
many bees from a hive ; some of them 
only half clad, but all prepared to ven- 
ture life and limb in min, darkness, and 
the shrieking blast for the vessel and 
each other. The tempest increased. 
The second in command seized the speak- 
ing-trumpet ; all the officers went to 
their posts as at a general manosuvre. 
Not a single light illumined thia scene. 
By the glare of the lightning one could 
discover the forms with sinewy arms and 
energetic aspect that st«od ready at the 
first word to spring into the rigging and 
fight a smgle combat breast to breast 
with the frantic storm, to prove which 
should gain the mastery, its power or 
that of man. 

The officers and subalterns, who did 
not dare to rely upon any one but them- 
selves, stood at the ropes groping and 
feeling their way to ascertain that every- 
thing was all right, so that no accident 
might happen. To see was not to be 
thought of. Through the roaring of the 
storm and the din of the waves was 
heard the second Captain's voice, — 

" Lay aloft and furl the fore and mizzen 
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top-sails and close reef the i 
sail." 

A binding flash of lightning revealed & 
long row of figures climbing up through 
the water. It was as if the sea had 
given up its dead, who dripping witli tho 
briny foam silently entered upon their 
opened course to heaven. 

Tage, who was stationed upon the ijnar- 
ter-deck, and had received the order to 
see to the lashing of the boats, was en- 
gaged with sorue sailors in further secur- 
ing the quarter-boats. Just as his whole 
attention was engaged in this, there 
came a terrible cross-soa, in consequence 
of some veering from the course, which 
first threw the frigate almost upon its 
side, and then fell over it with its full 
force, washing with it everything loose 
and all tho living creatures on deck down 
to the lee side, where men and ropes 
tumbled over each other in an indiscrim- 
inate heap. In the midst of this tumult 
an unusual crash was heard like the 
wrenching of an iron bar, and then a 
ciy. Before half of the bewildered crew 
could scramble to their feet Lothaxd'a 
resonant voice exclaimed, — 

" A man overboard I " 

By means of a flash that illumined 
the darkness at the same moment the 
tide rolled ita transparent grave over the 
vessel, Lothard had seen that the weath- 
er qusui«r-boat was filled with water and 
that Tage was busy with the lashings. 
Then he heard the snap which to his 
practised ear gave indication that the 
boat's davit had been can-ifed away. 
The cry thit followed told him fur- 
ther thit an accidi^ut had happened, 
and without hesitation he coiled out, 
"A man oveiboaid ' ' But scirccly 
had tho words passed his hpa before he 
jumped upon the roil, fastened a rcpe 
around his waiot and lowered himself 
down foiward the aftet dint which jct 
held, and to which the beat hung beat- 
ing agamst the side of the vessel, with 
the bon down to the daik water l^ith 



this rope about his waist, which was held 
by two men who had been with Tage at 
the time of the disaster, Lothai'd not 
only considered himself secure of his life 
(some bruises were unavoidable), but he 
also hoped to save Tage, in the case he 
had not fallen at once into the sea with- 
out being able to hold fast to the boat. 

" I shall save him, even if it should be 
my last act," thought Lothard.' 

In the terrible darkness and deluged by 
one wave after another, he lowered him- 
self down to the boat. Climbing over 
the seats one after the other, groping and 
feeling his way along, he came at length 
to the end of the boat, where his Iiand 
encountered something softer thaii wood. 
He felt the object more careftilly. It 
was a limb, that had been entangled 
in the fastenings and kept up the body 
to which it belonged. The moments 
were precious. The body hung outside 
the boat, between it and the side of the 
ship. It needed only one lurch more and 
the man would be crushed; or another 
sea, and boat and body would be plunged 
helplessly into the depths. 

With superhuman strength and ani- 
mated by the desire of saving Tage, who 
bad been struck by the oars ui his fall 
and was found to be senseless, Lothard 
lifted him up. If Tage's coat liad given 
way, a button burst, or Lothai-d's hold 
slipped, then all would have been ovei 
Holding his breath, Lothard drew him 
up inch by inch. Now he has hnn a 
moment more and he olaspo Tage m his 
strong arms. He embraces his senseless 
and unrelenting enemy He considera 
himself and Tage out of dangei when i 
wave, as mighty in its destructicn as its 
predecessor, tears the boat fiom its last 
fastening and flings it down into the 
depths, covering Lothard aid Ta^e with 
its foam. There they now both hung 
Lothard had not lost his presence <- f nun 1 
for an instant. In the midst of the d n 
of storm and sea his oiy was heaid, — 

" Haul up ! " 
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The command was obeyed instantly. 
At the rail they were received by the two 
mea that held the rope. Tage was car- 
ried, still senseless, down to his cabin and 
left in the care of the sui^eoa. Lothard, 
a little later, reoeiyed the order to watch 
through the night, after the sooond in 
eommand had first executed his mameu- 
vre, and the ve^el had been hove to 
under storm sails ; the watch was set, 
aud no further work could be done before 
daylight. 

The storm still whistled and howled 
through the rigging ; the frigate plunged 
about araong the billows; but Lothard 
did not feel the lashing of the wind or 
hear its doleful whining ; he did not 
remember that he was wet through and 
through. No, all was bright and tran- 
quil within him. He was satisfied with 
himself, and thought, — 

"Mother! you ought to bo pleased 
with your son. Now, Skuldfrid, I am 
worthy to be loved by thee. Who is the 
better to-day, the Conita whora you once 
so deeply despised, or Tage for whom you 
sacrificed himi Ah! I should like to 
attach to my life a whole series of proud 
and noble deeds, so that I could say at 
the end of my career, that my worth 
had purified my name. The unworthy 
weakness that my animosity towards him 
engendered is to-night buried in the 
depths of the sea. I have saved his life, 
in atonement for the blows I once gave 
him. I have saved it how, although my 
heart bleeds from the wound his last 
action caused me. I have returned good 
for evil. I can dare to be proud of myself. 
Life, with all its load of pain, yet pos- 
se^es some glorious hours; it is worth 
while to have lived only for this moment, 
even if the remainder of. my 
were to bo as destitute of jc 



After the above -described events the 
days on board the frigate passed without 



anything occurring of importance to our 
narrative ; watch duty, exercise, conver- 
sation in the gun-room, and promenades 
on deck or below, were the order in 
their turn. After the stormy night, Lo- 
thard had become the favorite of all his 
comrades. They competed to show the 
respect they felt for him. Lothard him- 
self was about the same as usual, silent 
and serious; but he uow responded to 
the Mendly approaches of his companions 
with affability instead of the almost i-e- 
pelling coldness with which he had 
before warded off every attempt at in- 
timacy. Lothard showed with an osquis- 
ite tact that he fully appreciated the 
respect rendered him on the ground of a 
commendable deed. 

All the officers know of the hostility 
that existed between Lothai'd and Tage. 
The greater part of them were aware of 
Tage's course of action at Uibraltai". 
There waa consequently something truly 
noble in Lothard's behavior, which in- 
spired his shipmates with a high opinion 
of his character. 

We complain that humanity is low 
and mean, that our times are demoral- 
ized. We are wrong. Wherever a good, 
commendable, or great deed is performed, 
people are ready to render it their re- 
spect, their sanction and admiration, and 
that so unconditionally that even envy 
at such momenta is silenced. We forget 
oiu^elves to proclaim with jubilant joy 
some distinguished trait in any of our 
fellow-beings, If this is a rule that holds 
in general, then it is especially appliear 
ble to persons of such dispositions as 
seamen, with whom everything depends 
on the impulse of the moment. To these 
boisterous ft! a y Ta d 

action issmth gthtl thmg d 
to the ve y d pth f th uls, j t 
because th h t are 1 pt d 

and more -tl bs th th f th d 
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saving Tage, the latter lay prostrate with 
a fever. Day after day he was confined 
to his couch by this infliction, and hia 
mental condition wae not calculated to 
hasten his recoveiy. The very next 
morning aft^r the storm, one of his com- 
rades informed him whom he had to thank 
for his rescue. The knowledge of this 
poured fire as it were into his fcYeriah 
blood. The thought that he had to 
thank Canitz for hia life was tortui-ing. 

While he tossed about on his couch 
the bitter comparison between him and 
Lothard returned continually to his mind. 
The scene in Naples, when he had with 
wild joy gloat«d over the hai-m he had 
done hia hated rival, stood forth accus- 
ingly before his memory. Hie ignoble 
conduct at that time, and hia 
words when Lotliard offered him his 
hand in reconciliation, all came back to 
him and placed him in a scarcely honor- 
able light before himself. 

" If my father could have followed my 
behavior and hia," thought Tage, "how 
severely would he have disapproved and 
perhaps despised me ; and how high this 
stem and noble-minded man would have 
placed, ftiwi." 

His pulse flew, his blood burned, and 
Tage threw himself restlessly to and fro, 
continuing in thought, — 

" But is it then ao sure that, if we had 
exchanged roles, he would not have acted 
as I didl As to my father, how could he 
judge of my conducts He has never 
known what it is to have a violent pas- 
sion. He has never been obliged to 
dure the small stinga which a hated 
emy inflicts, and consequently does not 
know to what all this may lead." 

Tage now adopted the usual course 
with us weak mortals, that'of eseusing 
one's own meanness. Once on this road, 
Tage saw in Lothard's act of saving 
his life only another reason to detest 
him. 

There are pei"8ons who are only em- 
bittered by the good one does them who 



tormented because they are under 
obligation to any one, and who become 
iil-disposed toward each and all who place 
under the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing that they owe gratitude. This is 
the case with all selfish and egotistic 
persons. Tage was a thoroughly self- 
loving and conceited charaoter ; and hke 
al! such he was easily led in a wrong di- 
rection, especially when he was swayed 
by all the resentment which hia wounded 
self-love engendered, as was now the 
age never forgot an injury, never 
forgave the one who had inflicted it upon 
him, acknowledged no superiority but his 
own, and regarded all the good that was 
done him as something to which he was 
fully entitled. On the contrary, he al- 
ways forgothis debts of gratitude. With 
such an undertone in his soul, it was but 
natm'al that Lothard's behavior, far irom 
touching his better feelings or awakening 
his gratitnde, should nourish a silent but 
increased aversion. This became all the 
greater, as he perceived that he could 
not allow it to appear. He would then 
have encountered the reprobation of his 
comrades. 

Wagner, who with a wonderful sagacity 
penetrated all the motives that lead one 
to evil and knew how to influence them 
with masterly skill, comprehended Tage's 
condition perfectly. And as he was 
utterly unable to rely upon his former 
calculations when he had Lothard to deal 
with, but always saw them fail, he de- 
termined to use Ta^ as a tool for the 
furtherance of his plana. During the 
first day of Tage's illness, Wagner gave 
close attention to every word, gesture, 
and change of expression. When the 
fever began to abate, Wagner spent hours 
at the bedside of his patient, conversing 
upon mdifferent subjects. Tage showed 
an evident distrust of the Doctor, whom 
he regarded as Lothard's friend. One 
day Wagner turned the conversation 
upon the latter. Tage maintained a 
complete silence ; but the artful physi- 
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ciim, who behind the mask of indifferonco 
concealed hia intention of finding out 
Tage, perceived full well that when he 
spoke of Lothard's remarkable qualities, 
Tage turned uneaaily back and forth. 
Wagner now knew sufficient, and sus- 
pended for the time all further remarks 
about Lothard. The nest day he said 
with his conciliatory smile, while he ex- 
amined Tage's pulse, — 

"You must make haste to recover, so 
that you may be perfectly well when we 
arrive at Palenno ; and that may occur 
very soon, if the wind changes. We 
have had a stubborn, contrary wind, and 
I desire that it may remain so until I 
succeed in restoring you." 

" What has my health to do with the 
contrary wind ^ " asked Tage. 

" Nothing especially ; but when we 
come to Palenno you ought to be brisk, 
and as this will take some time yet, I 
wish that our arrival there may be de- 

" And for what reason 1 " 

" A surprise is intended you upon your 
arrival there." The Doctor smiled. 

"Mer* 

" It seems to astonish you. Ton 
know how much your comrades think of 
you." 

" 0, well ; but now you speak in e 
maa. Palermo, contrary winds, my 
oovery, a surprise, and the regard of my 
e all mentioned at once with- 
s, word of it." 

" Neither is it my intention that you 
shall understand anything, as it is the 
question of a surprise. I have already 
said too much." 

" If that is so, then it seems to me 
that you had better apeak it out." 

" Well, as it is something that you 
will be glad to hear, and which will con- 
sequently contribute to a speedy recovery. 
Your oomrados intend, upon our arrival 
at Palermo, to give a dinner in honor of 
your rescue. That is to say, the dinner 
is given for Oanita, your preserver." The 



Doctor's eyes rested on Tage, who at* 
these words changed color and ground 
. Without appearing to observe 
these effects he continued, " Baron Ca- 
nitz's wisdom and foresight never fail him. 
He has calculated correctly hia advantage 
saving you. He has gained two things 
by it : first, he lays you under an obliga- 
tion ; and nest, he wins his comrades' 
friendship at a single stroke. It is al- 
ways well to attach pei-sons to ue with 
the ties of gratitude, and nothing is easier 
than to play the magnanimous I " The 
Doctor laid a peculiar stress upon the 
word " play." 

He had oast the evil in a very fruitful 
soil ; for Tage grasped with avidity the 
thought that Lothard's whole behavior 
>nsequence of some mean calcu- 
lation. 

Two or tliree days after this the frigate 
anchored in the roads at Palermo. Tage, 
however, was not sufficiently recovered to 
leave the frigate during the time it re- 
mained in port. He had to content him- 
self with hearing his comrade" aoconnts 
of the dinner that was given to Lothard ; 
of the toasts that had been drunk ; of the 
ineroasii^ sympathy they felt for the 
"Eussian " comrade, as thej had formerly 
called Lothard; of the adventures they 
had had, etc., — all things that roused un- 
pleasant feelings in Tage's soul. 

At last, after undergoing for a whole 
week the daily torture either of hearing 
how they had amused themselves, or how 
miich they thought of Lothard, Tage re- 
ceived the joyful intelligence that tho 
time of departure was settled. 

" We shall have passengers with us to 
Alexandria, — a young married lady with 
her husband," said one of the officers to 
Tage, as he took a peep into his statc- 

" That is indifferent to me," replied 
Tage peevishly. 

He was almost recovered ; but this 
gave him no joy, for he now dreaded the 
moment when he should meet Lothard 
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and l)e compelled to uttor somD words of 
acktiowledgment for the service he had 
rendered him, and this was more trying 
to Tage than the severest ilbiess. The 
aamo day that the frigate sailed from 
Palermo, Tago showed himself in the gun- 
room for the first time since his illness. 
He had chosen a moment when Lothard 
had the watch. 

" Welt, my dear Aberney, have you 
seenCanita?" inquired St cen. 

" Not yet," was the answer. 

"I hope you two gentlemen will be as 
good friends hereafter as you have been 
foes before," said the second. " Canitz 
is a fine fellow, and has also proven that 
he is a good comrade in the moment of 
danger ; these are qualiti^ which deserve 
recognition, — do they not, Aberney t " 

" Most certainly," admitted Tage. The 
second weut up on deck, after he had 
first inspected himself in the glass and 
arranged his hair carefully. 

"Upon my faith and honor, the en- 
gaging Countess has already turned the 
heads of both the Commander and second 
the vciy first day of her stay on board," 
said a yonag lieutenant. " Ever since 
we put to sea with the beautiful witch, 
the loolting-glass has had to do service. 
It is devilish amusing to have ladies on 
board." 

The young lieutenant now placed him- 
self in his turn before the mirror and 
contemplated his fresh, good-humored 
countenance with peculiar satisfaction. 

"Ah! You speak of the passengers 
who are going with us to Alexandria," 
rejoined Tage, 

" Yes ; she is a young and charming 

"Who is she 1" 
Oiuntesb Nathalie Eenstein. She is 
married ti the commander's nephew, a 
young b'UTi'^ter who is suffering from con- 
umiption He is horribly emaciated and 
f yellow as parchment, but rich. The 
n rr el couple arc now going to Aiexan- 
lina; the Count to recover if possible 



his health and his lost flesh, something 
which I hope for the beautiful Countess's 
sake he may not he allowed to do. Sho 
has already been married to this living 
skeleton two years ; and as the Count was 
a perfect wreck when he united his desti- 
ny to hers, it seems to me that it is now 
time for death to loosen the bonds which 
were not joined by love." 

" And such a woman you can call 
charming," observed Tage. 

" Yes, my friend ; the more of demon 
and the less of angel there is to be found 
in a woman, the more dangerous she is. 
I, for my part, detest those sweet, gentle, 
devoted angels, who are the same day 
out and day in ; pure as snow, monoto- 
nous as a calm, and tiresome as tedious- 
ness itself. No, the woman I love shall 
bo a bewitching little Satan who torments 
and infatuates me, precisely like our 
Countess." 

" I wish you joy of it," said Tage. 

" As for as you are concerned, my dear 
Aberney, I '11 bet anything that you will 
become perfectly enraptured with her," 

" I ! " Tage looked at his companion 
with commiseration, " The day wUl 
never dawn in which I allow myself to 
be infatuated with a woman." 

This declaration of Tage's waa received 
with loud laughter by his comrades, and 
for ten minutes he became a butt for 
their sharpest wit. After a while the 
conversation returned to the Countess. 

" I saw her and spoko with her in Na- 
ples at the San Carlos Theatre," said one 
of the officers. "Do you remember, Ab- 
erney, the lady who accompanied Madame 
Dorbino t It was no other than our 
amiable Countess." 

Sho is said to be related to the cele- 
brated singer," remarked aiiother of the 
.ers. "At least she said so herself." 
But the Countess is a Swede," as- 
ed a third, " and Madame Dorbino is 
French." 

" Precisely ; but that does not hinder 
the Countess from being related to her. 
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In such times as ours, when stoamera and 
railroads have come into use, one may 
have brothers and sisters in all parts of 
the earth. One is never sure while on a 
journey of not sturabling upon a near 
relative." 

While they were chatting and joking 
in the gun-room, waiting for the tea- 
o'clock drill, Lothard stood on deck and 
conversed with a lady who was looking 
at the rippling surface of the water as 
ehe toyed with the tassels of her man- 
tle. 

" But how can you assert that life on 
shipboard is agreeable 1" said Countess 
Eeasteiu. " It seems to me terribly tire- 
some ; and one must either be a misan- 
thrope or of a very limited mind to find 
this roving about on the ocean enjoyable. 
Mention a single one of the delights 
that esistence on sea affords." 

" If I named them all, you, Countess, 
would not understand them, and there- 
fore I leave you to decide whether my 
comrades and I are misanthropes or 
dull-heads." Lothard said this with a 
certain ironical politeness. 

" My votda were perhaps a little too 
sharp," resumed the Countess, latighing 
"but that is because I already foresee 
how extremely tired I shall become of it. 
I shall certainly die of ennui before I 
reach Alexandria." 

"Impossihle, Countess; have you not 
the very first day become the object of 
general admiration 1" 

" Indeed, I have not been aware of it.' 
" How unfortunate for the Commandc. 
and all my comrades not to have suc- 
ceeded better in their efibrts to snon 
you attention. Rest assured that they 
will do all in their power to malie time 
appear to you ae short as possible." 

" The Commander and all your oom- 
rades have then the laudable intention 
of trying to entertain me t " 

" I am fully convinced of it ; and you, 
Madame, must surely have remarked it." 
" And you ^ " 



Lothard bowed and answered 
with a cold smile, — " I love the nymph 
of the sea too well to even try to be 
agreeable to any other woman." 

■ You are not particularly polite, 
m Canitz." 

Pardou me, I am a sailor." Lothard 
left the Countess, for the pipe sounded 
to quarters. 

Neatly clad in their working, but 
nevertheless true sailor garb, the men 
gathered on deck and took their 
ions with the readiness and silence 
that distinguishes every movement on a 
ar, awaiting the arrival of the 
officers. The service called Lothard away 
from the lovely Countess, who, as she stood 
all alone in the midst of these rough, 
boarded s^lors might in truth be com- ^ 

o one of Lothard' 5 beloved 

nymphs, arising from her pearly grottos 

to behold her sons and victims once more 

life before she folded them in the aims 

of death. 

Lothard reviewed his division, heard 
what some of them had to report, repri- 
manded others for their carelessness, said 
some kind words to an old veteran of a 
sailor, who complacently turned his quid 
of tobacco, and reported in the customary 
manner that "there was nothing to re- 
mark." Then it was commanded " pipe 

Vr^ ji the second approached the Count- 
ess, who promenaded with him and held 
a lively converaation, until the clock 
stnick ten. 

At twelve o'clock, when the exercise 
was over and Lothard entered the gun- 
room, he found Tage there all alone. It 
was the first time they saw each other 
after Tage's conval^cence. With the del- 
icacy and fine feehng that distinguished 
his character, Lothard fully comprehend- 
ed how disagreeable Tage's position 
must be ; therefore, he instantly rraolved 
to appear as if nothing had talten place 
between them, and passed by him with a 
cold greeting. Tage again only saw in 
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his behayior the most offensive arrogance 
and felt irritated by it. He went up to 
Lothard, however, saying in a sharp and 
cutting tone, which indicated bnt too 
plainly that his state of feeling did not 
harmonize with the worda civility forced 
from him, — 

"Herr Lieutenant, I am indebted to 
you for having saved my life, and I de- 
sire to thank you for it." He was pale ; 
the bine eyea locked at Lothard with a 
sombi-e espresaion. He earned his head 
higher than usual. 

" You do not owe me any thanks," 
r-eplied Lothard. " I have only fulfilled 
a duty, which you would also have 
obeyed in my place." 

" I douht it," thought Tage. 

"A man overboai-d ia the signal for 
one and all to assist him; that I was the 
first who hurried to his rescue, and that 
the man was you, is only a play of 
chanca" 

"That ia true. If you had bic 
beforehand lahom you were saving, you 
would perhaps not have been the first to 
assist him," returned Tage, with a ami! 
which was too scornful not to disoloa 
the bitteroess that lay concealed withii 
him, and prevented him from either de- 
airing or being able to comprehend that 
anything great or noble could proceed 
froni the one he regarded as an enemy. 

"Believe this if you choose; then you 
do not stand under any obligation to 
me," answered Lothard, proudly, and left 
him. 

Two days after this Lothard and ' 
again had the watch together. 



Tage, who evor since his recovery had 
thought with a feeUng of aversion of the 
resumption of his duties and the time he 
should still be obliged to remain 
board the frigate, had however, in the 
apace of a few days, changed his mood 
eonBiderably for the better. He gave 



! attention to his outer appearance, 
his face sometimes wore a cheerful 
smile. In a word, he had been seized by 
same interest for the beautiful Connt- 
that had taken possession of his com- 

What was it in her that surprised liim 
at their very first meeting ! A certain 
something that reminded of Skuldfrid. 
■e was an astonishing rosomhlancc 
between them in stature, motion, bearing, 
and manner of speaking. Yes, even 
their laugh was the same. One who saw 
the Countess Nathalie with her back 
turned and heard her jest or laugh would 
have been tempted to believe it was 
Skuldfrid; but when she turned there 
was not a line in her face that reminded 
of the Fir lish girl's regular features. 

Tage was fascinated by the resemblance, 
and the Countess so awakened his inter- 
est that he felt happy in her society, 
longing for her when she was absent, and 
forgetting' all life's annoyances in her 
presence. 

"It is her likeness to Skuldfrid that 
attracts me," said Tage to himself. "When 
she speaks, it is as if Skuldfrid's voice 
charmed my ear ; when I see her walk or 
move, I forget all that has passed, and 
feel ti-ansported back to former tim^. 
Whoa the aoimd of her ringing laugh 
meets my ear, it is as if I were atill a 
youth participating with Skuldfrid in her 
childish frolics." 

It was an enchanting illusion to 
which Tage abandoned himself. The 
Countess, a woman with a peculiar 
genius for coquetry, perceived immedi- 
ately that Tage'a attention and polite- 
ness was of a different nature from, that 
of the others. This led her to bestow 
greater favor upon him than fell to the 
lot of his comrades. Sho spoke in 
earnest to him, made reflections, jested, 
and entered into long discussions. For 
him she had always a friendly, some- 
times a cordial smile. In short, every 
one imderstood that Abemey was the 
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Countess's favorite. It is true there were 
moments wheu she devoted herself cape- 
, cially to Lothard, and, aa it were, diverted 
herself in trying to force him to render 
li.er an homage wliich he on his side did 
iiot seem inclined to offer. 

Lothard had also observod the reeem- 
blaaoe that existed between Nathalie 
said Skuldfrid, but it did not exorcise 
any raviahiog influence on him, rather 
the contrary. 

"She is like Sknldfrid in the same 
way that a caricature ialike its original," 
thought Lothard. " That which in 
Skuldfrid was enehanting nature and 
truth is with her art and study. The 
atght of her torments me, for she shows 
that the charms and gnices which are a 
gift of nature to some persona can be 
imitated by others. Even ingenuouanesa 
and true innocence can be simulated by 
art. It is as if she profaned something 
holy when I see any motion of hers that 
reminds of Skuldftid. 

The result of this was that Lothard, 
unlike his comrades, avoided the Coun- 
tess as much aa politeness admitted. 
He was, however, too much of a gentle- 
man to foi^et for a single moment what 
a lady has the right to demand of a 
cultivated man. Polite whenever he 
met her, there was yet aomething ir 
politeness clearly indicating that the 
courteous words and the attention he 
paid her did not proceed from anything 
but the habit of thus deporting himaelf 
with ladiea in general. It is true there 
was now and then a glimpse of a 
pressed superiority, a something wluch 
said that he threw flattery and compli- 
ments to the fair aex, just as wo 
playthings to children to please them. 
This is jnst what irritates those who, 
like Nathalie, possess sufBcient intelli- 
gence to understand what Lothard' B 
suhtle smile concealed. 

We find the Countess on deck one 
evening after she had tried several times 
in vain to elicit a livelier interest from 



Lothard than mere civility. It was eight 
o'clock, the first watch was set. 

Nathalie asked Lothard several ques- 
tions about Egypt, the habits of the coun- 
try, etc. A pause ensued after he had 
given her all the information in his 
power. Tage looked at Lothard with 
envious eyes; it seemed to him that for 
the last few days Lothard had claimed 
too much of the Countess's attention. 
Suddenly Nathalie interrupted the si- 
lence that had succeeded, asking Lothard, 
who stood directly beside her with his 
look directed to the sails, — 

" How long were yon in Naples J " 

" We lay there something over a fort- 
night," answered Lothard. The muscles 
of his face contracted involuntarily. The 
word "Naples" reminded him too vividly 
of the intense grief ho had but recently 
experienced. 

" You know Madame Dorhino, do you 
not t " The Countcsa fixed a penetrat- 
ing look upon Lothard. His face re- 
mained imchanged, as he gave her a 
negative answer. 

" Indeed ! I could, however, venture 
my whole fortune upon the contrary." 

" It ia posaible that I have known her 
under another name. What was she 
called before she was married?" 

" I have never heard her family name." 

" But are you not related to the favor- 
ite singer 1" 

" I was related to her late husband. 
When I made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame Dorbino she was already a widow. 
I suppose you know her earlier history t " 
Nathalie again regarded Lothard with a 
searching glance. 

" No,. CoBnteas-; I know of her uothing 
more than what I have learned through 
the newspapers." 

" Strange." Nathalie's, countenance 
asaumcd a thoughtiul expression; 

"What do you find strange in this? 
I havo not visited either London or Paris 
during the yaars ia which she has become 
celebrated, and have consequently had 
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no opportunity either to liear her or be- 
come acc[uaintet! with her.'' 

"But she knows yon." 

"Has she aaid so?" 

"Certainly not, bnt I know it." 

" Perhaps you then know moro than 
Madame Dorbino herself." Lothardsmiled 
ironically. 

"Ah ! Lieutenant, there yon are again 
with one of your sarcasms." 

" Pardon me, you do me injustice ; I 
only presupposed the satae livelinesB in 
your fancy as in your eyes." 

"This exceeds everything. You thus 
assert that I make up stories." 

"Cotmtess Renstein, I have never 
made such an assertion about a lady ; 
but I believe that you cau be mistaken." 

"Not at all. I will prove it directly. 
During my stay in Naples, when I waa 
with Madame Dorbino ono evening in the 
..San Carlos Theatre some one accidentally 
.^mentioned your name. She became agi- 
tated when she heard it and made some 
:inquiries about you. After we left the 
theatre she was very sad; and when I 
asked her if she knew you, she gave me 
: an evasive answer. In a word, it all led 
me to the conclusion that — " 

The Countess suspended her words as 
if to gwe Lothard an opportunity to 
■ complete the sentence ; bnt he preserved 
an obsijuate silence, and that with an 
air that-.evi'iiced the most thorough in- 
L fKfference, 

.'A pause followed, as Nathalie did not 
continue tho interrupted sentence, Lo- 
thard's thoughts had meanwhile taken 
another direction. This time it was he 
who broke the silence. 

"How long did you remain in Na- 
pie. I" 

"Four weeks. Madame Dorbino and 
we went there together from' Rome." 

"Did you meet any Swedes in Na- 
ples!" Lothard uttered the question 
without looking at Nathalie. She, on 
the contrary, had her eyes fixed upon 
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Lothard tun d q IJj t 1 

"She was th \ pi du' t, J 

stay there 1 " 

"Yes." 

Lothard's breast heaved unquietly for 
some seconds ; then he resumed, with the 
greatest effort to gain a calm uttor- 

" Had she left Naples at the time of 
your departure ? " 

" She was to leave there tho next 
day." 

" And where was she then going t " 

" Herr Baron, the question you now 
ask I do not intend to answer." The 
Countess prepared to leave hica ; but 
Lothard said, -^ 

" One word, Countess ; why do you 
refuse to answer me ? You can not pos- 
sibly have any interest in concealing 
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what direction Mademoiselle Sraidt took, 
or where she resides, io the case you. 
know it." 

" What interest have you in wishing to 
learn it 1 " The Countess looked at him. 

" That of a man's peace, happiness, and 
Future being dependent upon it." 

"Fine words to cover your curiosity. 
Through me you shall not have it grat- 
ified." 

" Countess, do yoii then really know 
her present residence?" 

"I do." 

" In that case I charge you, by all that 
is sacred, to tel! me," 

The clock now struck nine. 

" Good night, Herr Lieutenant," said 
the Countess, smiling. "One must now 

"Then you will not grant my re- 
quest ? " 

"No, Through me you wiU know 
nothing." She laughed. 

" Is this your last wordi " 

" Yes, my last, and you can rely upon 
it that I will hold to it," 

"Very well, then hear mine also; 
until the day that you tell me Made- 
moiselle Smidt's residence I will pursue 
you with questions, and keep such an 
espionage upon you that I shall either 
through strategy, persuasion, or some 
other means succeed in finding out what 
you wish to conceal, and the fault will 
not be mine if you suffer some unpleas- 
antness from my importunity ; for coat 
what it will, I must learn from 1/o^( where 
she resides." 

" Empty words, Herr Lieutenant ; in 
Alexandria we shall separate," 

"But I shall find you again and then 
you will grant my reqaeat." 

" Never." 

The Countess left the deck. Tagc 
was enraged over the long conversation 
between her and Lothard, She had en- 
tirely foi^tten him, only occupying her- 
self with Lothard, who always and every- 
where placed himself in Tage's way. 



The nest day we find Nathalie and 
ige standing upon the battery and look- 
g out through one at the port-holes. 
" What is the matter with you to-day, 
Lieutenant, you are so gloomy 1" said 
Nathalie, banteringly. 

Nothing is the matter with me and 
yet everything," answered Tage, and 
looked boldly into the young wom^an's 
eyes. 

" That is very much and very little at 
the same time." 

True, and yet our happiness often 
consists of little or rather of nothing." 

For God's sake, do not talk so seri- 
ously; it does not become you," Natha- 
lie smiled with a childish expression that 
reminded of Skuldfrid. " Joy and mer- 
riment belong to your age, your station, 
and your appearance. I cannot endure 
serious and solemn airs 

"And yet you arc so mteiested in 
Canit? He rarely jests ■ind seldom 

"^^Tio has s^id that I am mterested 
in himl Nathalie leaned her head on 
one side, in the manner of a girl of fif- 
teen 

Tage gicw quite warm about the heart. 
He even forgot to seek a resemblance to 
Skuldfrid in this motion, so charming 
did he find the Countess. 

" My eyes have told it to me," an- 
swered Tage, with his gaae resting on the 
dangerous siren. 

" Then you have poor eyes, Herr Lieu- 
tenant." Nathalie turned away from, 
him and continued silent some time, with 
a hearing that told Tage that she was 

at last. 

"But, for Heaven's sake, at what? If 
my eyes deceive me, then — " 

" You ought to keep it to yourself; I 
do not wish to be their confidante." 

" Deign to hoar me. When one feels 
veiy happy in a person's presence, he 
— =-~ all who enjoy the felicity he places 



ipleaaed. 

"You are angry," resumed he 

"Yes!" 
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HO high. Tbis is the whole of my fault. 
I eavied Canitz the friendlinosa you be- 
atoweJ upon him." 

" What a fool you are," exclaimed the 
Coimtess, laughing. " I did nothing but 
torment him," 

" Even that may Boinetim.es be a hap- 



but for him it was the 
reverse, of that I am fully assured. He 
can juat as little endure me, as I him. 
We have a natural antipathy for each 

" Do you speak candidly, Countess 
Ecnstein % '' 

"I am always candid. You know of 
Canitz'a former lifo, do you not 1 ' 

" Something." 

" Do yoii know if he has been in love 1 " 

"Who of us mortis has not?" s 
Tftge, eva v Ij 

" Tl at w not u ho t answi 
replied the Counte w tl in a pat 
voice. I v; nt to know f he 1 as 1 een 
attach 1 to ■my one 1 

" Ha. bee t the g! t wo d I 

believe 1 e Tige ^ fa e darkened. 

The m ment ^ fleet n" del ght was d ssi- 
patod aha Wio gl ts ret -ned to the 
past and h f -( ate atta hme t to 

Sknldf d nh 1 it such t n es alwaja 
stood fortl ts fidl at en)tl 

" Do you know the name of the person 
he is attached to ? " 

" No." 

The Countess looked at her admirer 
and changed the subject of conversation ; 
in a few moments she had dispelled the 
shadows which an unpleasant theme 
called forth. 

Soon after this Lothard approached 
the Countess. At his appearance Tage 
immediately left his place. 

From that day Lothard almost perse- 
cuted Nathalie. As soon as he saw her 
he wm at her side, yet ha did not by any 
means besiege her with either petit: 
or questions, but conversed with her 
about travels, and the stay in different 



places, sometimes so ensnaring the young 
with hia conversation that she 
almost betrayed herself. Either she was 
continually on her guard and cognizant 
of Lothard's intention, or else her whole 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Smidt 
fabrication ; for she would other- 
n. the unexpected turns which Lo- 
thard gave the conversation, have dropped 
an enlightening word unavoidably. Lo- 
thard's often singular manner of conduct- 
ing a conversation only resulted in en- 
tertaining her and exciting Tage's envy. 
As the officers saw Nathalie and Lothai'd 
80 often together, the consequence was 
that they rallied him upon his assiduity 
in waiting «pon the Countess. This 
banter was a new purgatoiy for Ti^^, 
which put his blood into a ferment and 
changed hia attraction to the Couutess 
into a violent and painful caprice. He 
could not bear to see her and Lothai-d 
talking together. lie could not endure 
hear her laugh when Lothard spoke 
to her ; and though he did not dare to 
make himself so ridiculous as to tell 
Nathalie of all the resentment that tliis 
awakened, he waa not able to prevent hia 
face from revealing all the sensations 
that swayed him ; but then Nathalie had 
only to smile in her peculiar childish 
manner, and tlie clouds fled from hia 
brow and he forgot his vexation to enjoy 
the charm of her society. Happily for 
thorn all the frigate anchored at last at 
Alexandria ; or Heaven only knows to 
what new folly Tage's envy and pique 
would have led him. 

It is a sad truth, that wherever a wo- 
man appears dissension and strife always 
arise. Is the fault woman's or man's ^ 
May those who will answer tho question. 



Two winters had spread their white 
mantles over the earth since the frigate 
Carolina left the harbor of Naples, and 
again spring came with its blossoma, 
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Stockholm had during the cold season 
flourished with balls, concerts, soir&es, 
and all manner of eufcertainments. The 
children of folly had foi^tten that there 
was such a thing as seriouaness in life. 
They amused themselveB, and time flew 
like a di-eam. 

Thus, when spring came with its clear 
hlue sky and its radiant sunlight, the 
pleasure-seeking public of the capital 
tegnu to feel weary. The young ladies 
were danced out, the soirees became mo- 
notonous, the concerts hod nothing piq- 
uant to offer, and Thalia's temple stood 
deserted. During the whole winter they 

had admired Emilie H , been charmed 

with Madame G , and shed tears of 

sympathy at the masterly manner in 
which " Griaelda " was rendered ; and now 
admiration, delight, sympathy, etc., were 
eshansted, when " Djingarden's " (the 
royal park) hillocks began to exhibit a 
tender green, the anemones peeped forth, 
aud one fancied that the lamps in the 
theatres looked red and dull compared to 
the sunlight. The painted scenes had 
nothing that resembled the budding 
shrubs. The young and courted girl 
found her adorers tedious ; these again 
had wearied of admiring charms that 
needed gauae, jewels, and gaslight to 
appear to advantage. Add to this, that 
the most beautiful woman, after a winter 
of idle amusements, has lost more of her 
youth and freshness thaw during a whole 
series of calm years, and it is but natural 
that the spring sun shone only on pale 
cheeks and dull eyes, Yawnmgly all 
awaited the evening. The lions of the 
day were at a loss to know how to kifl 
time. In a word, all the attractions of 
the capital were worn out. People 
sighed for the summer, and were visited 
by.the most obstinate ennui. 

The following appeared one day in the 
newspapers, — 

" Stockholm has been honored with a 
visit from the celebrated singer Madame 
Dorbino, who of late years has been so 



highly spoken of abroad. The distin- 
guished artist intends to appear in 
several roles. Her firat appearance will 
be in that of Agatha in Der Freis- 
chutz. 

This was something new. An artist 
who had made a sensation in Paris and 
London, and to whom it was the fashion 
there to pay homs^e. The elite of Stock- 
holm could thus bestow their admiration 
upon her without compromising them- 
selves. Yes, it would even have looked 
strange if the Stockholm public had not 
hastened to show ita enthusiasm for the 
French singer, when London and Paris 
had already done so. Madame, Dorbino 
was consequently, before she had been 
heard, the object of an admiration which 
none would have ventured to bestow up- 
on the most gifted native artist. 

Ah, my dear ooantrymen ! Why this 
foolish wealiness for ^I that is foreign* 
Why this pitiful lack of independence in 
judgments The French and English do 
not consult other countries before they 
applaud merit. No, they do it entirely 
independent of what other nations think 
or feel ; but we Swedes must first let for- 
eigners tramp down the path our judg- 
ment is to follow. 

Der FreisdmCz was announced with 
Madame Dorbino as Agatha. All the 
best seats were secured even before the 
notice of the Opera was given. 

We will visit the Opera house a couple 
of days before the representation. It is 
not yet ten o'clock. A rehearsal is to, 
take place. The artists are collected in 
small groups. They wish to see tlie for- 
eign singer. While they are waiting for 
her arrival we will listen to what they 
say. We stop by one of the groups. 

" Have you seen her I " asked Madame. 
of Herr — — . 

" No, but I hope to have that pleasure 
as we shall sing in the same opera," re- 
plied Herr . 

" They say she is uncommonly beauti- 
ful," observed another. 
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" I have heard she is dreadfully home- 
ly," declared Madame - , who waa very 

good looking herself. 

" They say she is a eaiut in her mor- 
als," uttered another. 

"An. Opera saint," sneered Hen- . 

The remark occasioned great merriment. 

" Yes, that ia the right word," declared 

Madame , whose soul was already 

filled with the most intense envy towards 
the feimous singer. " I am informed that 
she at least has a mean sort of a lover, 
and that is Monsieur de Bris, of the Royal 
Opera in Paris. Besides, I suppose yon 
have heard her married history." 

"No, what is itT' AH threw them- 
selves eagerly into a subject that re- 
sembled scandal They might possibly 
get hold of something really iniamous to 
relate of this woman, who had enchanted 
the public of London and Paris with her 
tones. They might find some moral stain 
Tvith which to soil her reputation as an 
artist. This would be. a real acquisition. 
Approval always awakens envy, which 
sleeps with one eye open, and grasps 
eagerly at any grain of sand to convert 
it into a mountain of scandal. Such is 
the conditioa not only within the theatre, 
but over the whole world. Human vanity 
and self-love cannot endure to hear an- 
other praised. Hence come all deroga- 
tory reports. But to return to the con- 
versation. Madame took the 

word, — 

" She was married to a musician by the 
name of Dorbino." 
" Italian ? " 
"No, French. He is said to have 
heard her sing in the streets of Pai-ii 
eight or ten years ago, and was so capti 
vated by her voice that he man-ied her i 
short time afterward." 

"Ten years ago. That is to say that 
Hhe is not very young." 

" She must be considerably older than 



I." 



" Indeed ! " 

" Some months after her marriage s 



appeai'ed in an opera, sustaining one of 
the minor parts. An English lord saw 
her and succeeded in persuading her to 
run away firom her husband, who in his 
mortification shot himself through the 
head. Sho went to Italy with this lord, 
and when she had derived all the advan- 
tage possible from the EngHshman, she 
abandoned him for an Italian. Three 
years ago she appeared again in Paris, 
success, was lauded to the skies, 
travelled to London and made John Bull 
forget his beef-steak and porter. Now 
couple of years past she is said to 
be connected with De Bris.". 

The saint has thus allowed herself to 
be worshipped by all nations," 

Hush, here comes the director and 
with him a lady." 

All eyes were directed to the new- 
comers, and even the most envious were 
obliged to acknowledge with chagrin that 
the lady who accompanied the director 
was possessed of uncommon beauty, 

Madame Dorbino, for it was she, w;ia 
so dignified in her bearing, and her tall, 
slender figure was so full of majesty and 
grace, that there was something impos- 
ing in her presence. Her form possessed 
that union of luxuriance and flexibility 
which makes the eye rest with pleasure 
on every contour. The white swan-like 
neck supported a head so beautiful, that 
when one had once seen these features 
they were indelibly imprinted on the 
niemory. The dark, lustrous hair sur- 
rounded a brow so fair, that it was plain 
to be seen that the thoughts which were 
concealed within it were pure as those of 
a child. The large dark eyes were like 
a pair of beaming stars, which had bor- 
rowed warmth from the sun and clear- 
ness from the moon. The whole expres- 
sion of the fece waa noble and maidenly. 
At the first glance those present rejected 
every prejudicial thought and mistrusted 

that Madame 's story was a fiction 

which sprung from her envy of a rival 
I who was to take her part. 
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" How beiutiful she is ! " whispered 
they am ng themselves. 

The cnn 1 toi t k his place ; the re- 
hearsal begtm 

" She w 11 pr hably sing her part in 
French ad ne t another, and await- 
ed with mtunse expectation the moment 
when she should begin. Tho well-known 
measures were now hoard, and Madame 
Dorbino eaag : — 



Was that actually tho same ai'ia that 

Madamo had sung ^ Yea! but from 

what divine power had this woman bor- 
rowed a voice whose tone was so clear, so 
melodious, so full, and so magnificent in 
compass t From whom had she learned 
to throw so much wai'mth, so much life, 
BO much soul into the tones 1 Envy was 
silenced. The admiration of the mo- 
ment trampled it binder foot. People 
forgot their own interest, forgot them- 
selves, in the impression the song made 
upon them. 

People at an opera, as elsewhere, are 
governed by the impression of the mo- 
ment. The present impulse is for the 
artist, the actor, the writer, the power 
which directs them. Feeling determines 
for these children of the moment, whose 
whole existence lies in the present. They 
have no future. Their triumphs, their 
success, all are flowers which are won to- 
day but die to morrow Artists ind poets 
share the same fito, bemg one moment 
the idols of the puhlio and the next en- 
tirely foi^jtton. 

The whole company had become so 
eniaptiiied with Madamo Dorbino s sing- 
mg, that they wanted to carry her in 
triumph Eien the most enviout, were 
gq^ erned by it so long as the magic spell 
of the tones lasted but when they 
after the rehearsal and had reached the 
street, the enchantment gradually abi 
and in the same measure envy revived ; 
and this with so much the more strength 



they were obliged to acknowledge 
with inward chagrin that she had supe- 
yr talent. 

Candor compels ua to admit that the 
impression Madame Dorbino's singing had 
made on the male portion of her hearers 

I such that they lacked all disposition 

■opcat Madanie 's story. Men do 

not willingly throw a shadow upon the 
honor of so beautiful a woman. Women, 
on the contrary, embrace with eagerness 
every opportunity to injure one upon 
whom nature has bestowed any advan- 

s. Madame 's story had thus 

every hope of being spread, through tlie 
iness of her female listeners. In the 
course of a few days people had wonder- 
ful things to relate about the famous 
singer, which were all more or less calcu- 
lated to injure her reputation. 

Live like a saint, he chaste as the 
moon, pure as snow, harmless as a child, 
and you will still not escape slander, if 
you have the misfortune to excite envy 
in those of your ses. Against every- 
thing else you can protect yourself, but 
not from the insidious malice that pro- 
ceeds from envy. Neither virtue nor 
goodness avail anything, for it only needs 
a single malignant tongue to utter some 
aspersion, and others wiU repeat it with 
avidity, add to it, and thus place a stain 
upon your honor. 



The May sun shed its mild and genial 
rays upon Stockholm and its beautiful 
environs. To Djurgarden, to Djurgar- 
dcn, every breeze seemed to whisper ; 
but it was not there that the people re- 
sorted in the evening ; they all flocked 
to the Royal Theatre to hear Madame 
Dorbino for the first time. While the 
ladies were taking their seats, the gentle- 
men stil! lingered outside the opera 
house, standing in groups and reviewing 
all those who came to the evening's per- 
formance. 
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At tho entrance facing Jacob's Square 
were several young men, one of whom 
was distinguished by hie free and open 
expression of countenance. The cravat, 
carelessly tied, apparently with des^, 
the falling collar, the luxuriant whiskers, 
and the sptightliness in his whole extei-i- 
or, gave evidence that he had not wasted 
his time and life in the wretched dissipa- 
tions with which naval officers are accus- 
tomed to divert themselves. 

"Well, my dear Abcrney," said one of 
the gentlemen in the group, a tall, 
straight, and well-padded officer of the 
guard, " it is somethii^ unusual to see 
you. You are as if you did not exist." 
"Neither does he exist," interposi 
another, "for he is in love, the poor 
fellow." 

" Am I in love i " asked Tnge, coloring 
in spite of himself, 

"You think perhaps that no one has 
foimd it out, because yon have with- 
drawn from society these last few weeks 
and live like a hermit ; but you are 
taken. We all know that you ar 
love with — - " 

" Canitz ! " interrupted one of the 
tiemen, saluting some one who pa^ed 
by quite hastily. 

" He is also here this evening, 
dame Dorbino's name has called to life 
all who d ad 

" Ha any ot y u seen her 1 " asked 
Tage. Th felt f Lothard had put 
him cor pi t ly t f humor. 

" Yes I saw 1 e th s forenoon when 
she was ut 1 ng plied a slim little 
dandy. ' The French secretary of lega- 
tion pointed her out to me." 

This little fellow was continually boast- 
ing of his acquaintances among the legar 
tion, and was always the one who had 
seen and heard more than others. 

"Well, how does she lookl" asked 
those around him. 

" So so, not exactly to my taste ; she 
is somewhat too fat and has eyes that 
denote ber French origin too plainly, 



ipokcn of as uncommonly 
beautiful." 

As I say, a little too fleshy. But 
you know my taste, 1 like delicate and 
distinguished features. I am an aristo- 
crat as far as outward appearance is con- 
cerned." 

What a pity that you have n't got a 
)r a von before your name, my good 
Berglof," said tho officer of tho guard. 
The others laughed. 

it is time to go in," said Tage. 
They ail went together to the upper 
cirde, where they took their places. 

Tage looked around through his opera- 
glass to discover Lothard ; but he was 
not to bo scon. 

The overture began ; the curtain rose, 

and the audience gave as little attention 

possible to the first act 
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the house. 

In the interval after the first aot, one 
of the gentlemen in Aberney's company 
said to him, ■ — 

" See there, the Countess Eenstein is 
ia the dress-circle. Well, Aberney, are 
you not going to salute the object of 
your admiration i" 

Tage turned his eyes to the dress-cir- 
cle, where Nathalie sat, dressed with ex- 
quisite taste and simplicity. He bowed. 
The Countess smilingly responded to hia 
salute, and the Lieutenant of the guard 
whispered directly, — 

" You enviable mortal, who can flatter 
yourself upon having obtained a smile 
from her, I have not been so fortunate 
as toget a glance." 

The second act began. Wlien the 
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curtain lose, Tage very nearly made an 
exclamation He grasped his neighbor's 
arm mvoluntaiily and pre^aeil it between 
his strong fingei? 

" Can I not Bee that she is beautiful 
without your diawmg my attention to it 
in such a forcible minnei 1 ' whispered 
his neighbor impatiently 

Agatha's aiii beg^n Every eye was 
fastened upon the feature? of the singer, 
eveij eii w is chained to her tones. 
There were, however, thiee persons who 
espiessed so gieat emotion when thoy 
saw her, that they faded to hear the be- 
ginning of the beautiful aria. 

The elderly gentleman in the right- 
hand bos m.iirmured, as he passed his 
hand over his brow, — 

" The snow-white dove has thus strayed 
into this raven's nest ! Poor child, that 
I should find you in such a place." 

" my God, was it here that I should 
see her again I " thought Tage, and gaaed 
at the apparition with wild loots. 

" It is she, — she, more beautiiiil than 
ever I " whispered Lothard. " That I 
should find the idol of my heart on the 
stage, it is terrible ! " He leaned his 
head back, as if annihilated by grief 
" Lord of destiny ! thou art severe not 
to let me retain the chaste and beautifiil 
vision. Now she is dead to me; what 
infernal game did fate intend to play 
with my human weakness, when it threw 
this beautiful monument of her 
way. 1 have her outer peraon before my 
eyes without being able to trace anything 
of the heart full of innocence, goodness, 
love, and cruelty, which constituted all 

" How ealinly our life has flown," etc., 
sang Madame Dorbino. 

During the spring-time of Lothard'a 
dawning love ho had never heard Skuld 
frid sing. Only once before had tlie 
tones of her voice met his ear, and then 
the child's notes had so charmed hi 
that ho tried to force her to repeat the 
little song. We know what then fol- 
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heart and yet fill d t ly th b tt 
These t n s, wh h ^1 1 1 ha 
soothed his m nd all I fa 1 1 h lark 
and passionat f ehn It n d t 
Lothard that h V am rs 11 
tened to the song. It was as if he had 
at the sight of the singer lost faith in the 
good, the pure, and the noble. 

Lothard's eyes were fastened upon her 
features, but she had not yet hfted hers 
to him. It was to her as if the audience 
had not existed. She seemed to have 
forgotten these hundreds of eyes that 
directed upon her, the cars that 
were Ustening. Her soul was in the 
song, and the song was also a reflection of 
her soul. It was the true artist, not 
the actress striving for applause. The 
considerations which lead to those 
eager attempts at effect, in order to ex- 
cite admiration, were not once apparent 
in Madame Dorbino. 

The first aria was ended, the applaiiae 
and braves seemed as if they would never 
cease. At last the storm of approbation 
subsided; "Mai" entered. 

Just at this moment Madame Dorbino 
happened to look up at the boxes. She 
stai-ted, and closed her eyes as if blinded 
by a flash of lightning. A violent trem- 
bling shook her frame and she forgot to 
take np the strain. She recovered her- 
self, however, made a sign to the conduc- 
tor, who was obliged to repeat the two 
last measures which she had failed to ac- 
company. Did she sing the rest of the 
part as welll As well! We must an- 
swer no ; but the audience did not ob- 
serve the unsteadiness of her voice, the 
unequal delivery ; it had once for all been 
seized by the giddiness of enchantment 
which carried away the cold, criticising 
reason. Applause and acclamations fol- 
lowed tho close of the second act; and 
when Madame Dorbino appeared before 
the curtain, the audience gave vent to 
their admiration by cheers, stamping,. 
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and clapping of hands, — a siagular way 
of expreeaing its approbation. 

There were three persons, however, 
who gave no sign of admiration. Not by 
a single gesture did they indicate what 
impression the singing had made upon 
them. Those three were they who in 
Madame Dorbino had recognized ■ — 
Skwldfrid. 

"She has seen me," thought Lothard. 
"Afterthiarecoguitionahehas sung poorly. 
Then she still retains the memory of the 
past. But she, tho distinguished singer, 
does not imagine that the past is now as 
if it were buried, and that I am with this 
evening completely ciianged. I know 
noiv that Skuldfrid shall never more be 
found by me." 

Not once did Madame Dorbino direct 
glaji t L th d d *ng the course 
so that 
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acknowledge this goodwill, she 
raised a shy, an almost trembling look to 
Lothard. He had risen. He regarded 
the celebrated singer with a scomliil 
smile upon his lips, a smile full of com- 
miseration. At this sight tho head that 
had just been bowed in humility was 
raised. Skuldfrid made an obeisance to 
the audience that was at once dignified 
and grateful. 

Lothard rushed down the stairs, pass- 
ing both strangers and acquaintances, 
. hailed his coachman, and was driven to 
iSkeppsholmen, where he resided. 



The nest day the papera were full of 
the amplest encomiums with regard to 
Madame Dorbino's singing, as well as her 
acting and appearance. 



While the people at the cafes, hotels, 
Iforrbro, and Gustaf Adolfs Square, in 
private and public circles, only talked 
about the performance of yesterday, we 
will make a visit to the object of all this 
interest. 

In the latter part of the month of 
March, Countess Renstein had had an ele- 
gant suite of rooms fitted up in her house, 
the story abovo her own. Who 
should occupj these looms was a secret 
sho had kept, until the diy Madame 
Dorbmo aiiived and took possession of 
them, thus openmg a now field for con- 
jecture The better mfoimed knew be- 
sides that the Countess had hned a sum- 
mer residence for the celebrated singer ui 
the vicinity of her own villa at DjurgSr- 
den. Did the beautiful Frenchwoman 
intend to remain some tirao in Sweden, 
or what could bo the reason of this ar- 
rangement? This was a question which 
all asked of each other. We do not by 
any means intend to enlighten the curi- 
ous beforehand, but will instead pay a 
visit to Madame Dorbino. 

It is the morning after her first ap- 
pearance. She is sitting in a charming 
little cabinet, filled with Sowers and 
lighted by the clear and brilliant rays of 
the May sun. 

Let us contemplate the young woman 
for a moment. When we last saw her 
she was a girl of seventeen ; a child, un- 
acquainted with life, its shadows of vice 
and suffeiing, its cares, its cabals, and its 
tempting joys. Six years had now 
elapsed. Tho careless and unconcerned 
child had become a woman. The un- 
sophisticated country girl, who knew no 
law for her behavior save the impulse of 
the moment, who did not know the 
meaning of the word " disguise," had he- 
come a distinguished singer and an 
equally distinguished aetress. She had 
from an artless child of nature changed 
to a person well versed in simulation. 
She who at seventeen knew only of Ek- 
torp and its surroundings, having seen 
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no other people than those that as 
bled in the little village church, had 
now spent six years in the largest capi- 
tals of the world, and in the most noted 
opera houses of Europe, surrounded by 
their cabala, intrigues, and loose moralB, 
What changes must she not have under- 
gone ! ' 

Look at her as she sita there in hQr 
snow-white momiog-dress, with her lux- 
uriant tresscB simply arranged, just as 
when she was a young girl. We could 
be tempted to believe that time had 
stood still, and that we had Skuldfrid 
before ua, juat as she was at Ektorp. 
The rouge and powder had not yet' af- 
fected the pure and fresh complesion. 
Flattety had not been able to efface the 
expre^ioa of childish innocence which 
had formerly characterized her features, 
or to give her pure and open look any- 
thing of that bold assurance which usu- 
ally becomes the result. The only per- 
ceptible change in Skuldfrid's outward 
appearance was that her figure had 
acquired a more perfect development and 
her features exhibited more reflection 
than in the careless years of youth. 

Before her on the table lay the daily 
papers, all filled with her praises, besides 
a heap of perfumed but unopened billets. 
Not a glance did she bestow on the lat- 
ter. She sat absorbed in thought, hold- 
ing in her hand a letter yellow with age 
and 80 worn through reading that it more 
resembled a fragment than an epistle. 
Her gaae rested upon the pale characters. 
What letter was it? It was the one 
Lothard, had written to Skuldfnd after 
her visit to Kronobro. 

■ " So I have lived to see the hour of 
our meeting," thought Skuldfind. " I 
have then at length gained the object for 
which I have striven, namely, to meet 
those ey^ once more, and again see thom 
fiistened upon me; but God, with 
what an expression ! " Skuldfrid pressed 
her hand over her eyes. " It was not 
thus that t imaged our first meeting ; 



and yet his non-appearance in Naples 
ought to have told me that I had ceased 
to be anything to him. It was terribly 
bitter to meet his glance, full of scorn 
and commiseration. Ah ! I had dreamed 
that he would smile lovingly upon me." 
Skuldfrid pressed the letter to her lips 
and to her heart with passionate tender- 
ness, while she continued in thought : 
" 0, I am a foolish child, who once pos- 
sessed this heart, and threw it away like 
an unworthy plaything I How was it 
possible to misunderstand this letter, in 
which every word breathes nobleness ! I 
have sinned deeply against my heart's 
friend. Shall I never be able to atone 
for it? Atoned Will he even accept 
any expiation from me 1 No, no. Be haa 
forgotten Skuldfrid, and to Madame Dor- 
bino he gives his contempt. What was 
ail the applause, all the homage that was 
rendered me, when he had only scora 
upon his lips." Skuldfrid sprang to her 
feet and placed herself before a mirror, 
continuing in thought : " In al! lau- 
guages they have told me that I was 
beautifiiL" She clasped her hands : " 0, 
Father in Heaven ! if it is so, make me 
beautiful in his eyes ; let me once more 
read love and forgiveness in his gaze, 
and I will be willing to die the nest mo- 
ment at his feot." 

le was interrupted by the entrance 
of a middle-aged servant, a sort of com- 
pound of lady and domestic, with the 
true French appearance, lively brown 
eyes, black hair, and somewhat dark com- 
pLiion. 

Madame, there is a gentleman who 
wishes to see you," said she, in Suent 
French. 

I do not receive any one," answered 
Skuldfrid. 

" I told him BO, Madame, but then he 
ve me this card to hand to yon," 
Skuldfrid took it. She had no sooner 
cast her eyes upon it than she uttered a 
cry and hastened out. 
In the little dining-sdoon was the- 
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ssme middle-aged gentleman who had sat 
in the right-hand box the evening before ; 
he stood in the middle of the room, with 
his arms crossed and his gaze fastened 
upon the door through which the servant 
had disappeared. Suddenly it flew open 
and Skuldfrid hastened towards him, 
but stopped half-way as if shrinking and 
afraid to follow the first impulse of her 
heart At the sight of this - - - 



" However life may shape itself for 
you, / shall always remain your friend, 
my child ; remember that I once told you 
this." Then he reached out hia arms 
toward her. Skuldfrid threw herself into 
the open embrace, exclaiming through 
her tears, — ■ 

" My friend, my dear beloved friend ! " 
She twined her arms around his neck, 
whispering, "How happy I do feel at 
this moment." 

The tears rolled down Sknldfrid's 
cheek. Abemey pressed her closely to 
hia breast, saying with emotion, — 

" Ungrateful child, how could you ever 
abandon J/our father's brother and leave 
him ao long in ignorance of yom* fateV 

" My father's brother," stammered 
Skuldfrid, and pressed her fece to his 
breast ; " you know this and yet do not 
push me from you 1 " 

"Skuldfrid, I knew this long before 
we parted," answered Abemey, and passed 
his hand caressingly ovor the beautiful 
head. 

"And I fled, fled because they told me 
that you did not wish to see or hear 
the name of Harmen's daughter. Uncle, 
uncle, what years of bitter suifering h^a 
not this conviction occasioned ! " 

After the first outburst of joy, the 
firat exchange of questions and answers, 
the swelling feelings which the meeting 
had excited became allayed, and then 
followed a calmer account of what had 
transpired, the motives which had 
prompted Skuldfrid to act as she bad 
done, etc. With the waie simple and 



that characterized 
her as a young girl, she related to Aber- 
ney all that had occurred. She spoko 
with emotion about the past, and of that 
which had reference to her mother ; but 
she touched quite lightly upon all the 
bitter trials to which she had herself been 
subjected. We will not forestall events 
by communicating Sknldfrid's narration. 

At dinner-time Abemey rose to go; 
but Skuldfrid seized his hand and said 
with a. charming smile, — 

"Why, Uncle, you are not going' to 
leave me already ? Can you not bestow 
this day upon Skuldfrid ^ " 

"Child, this and all my days would I 
give you ; but of what service can I now 
be to the celebrated singer ? " Abemey 
pronounced the last words with a shade 
of bitterness. 

During the whole of Sknldfrid's ac- 
count he had sat silent, without indicat- 
ing by the smallest gesture or change of 
manner whether he sanctioned or disap- 
proved of her coiu'se. When she spoke 
of the motives that had induced her to 
become a singer, Abemey only leaned his 
head on his hand and sighed. There was 
a certain something in this motion which 
told Skiildfrid that he disapproved of the 
step she had taken. Now his words con- 
tained a plain proof of it. 

" Uncle, if you so think, why did you 

"I wished to see you again. I wished 
to know why you fled, without giving me 
any reason for your behavior, and why 
you left me for so many years in igno- 
rance of your fate. Finally, I wanted to 
know what had become of the charming 
child I once held dearer than anything 
else upon earth. Had the world rained 

"Yon would not have recognized her 
as your niece," whispered Skuldfrid. 

"The Professor's brow darkened. He 
looked at Skuldfrid with a stem express 
sion, saying, — 

is now — an actress. What 
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do I know of Madame Dorbiao ^ I do 
not know the habits of the distinguished 
singer, I only know that she lias spent 
years of her life on the stage. Did you 
not then reflect a moment upon the du- 
bious position in which you placed your- 
self when yon became — " 

"An artist," interposed Skuldfrid, 
earnestly. "Uncle," added she with 
warmth, " I only thought that art would 
be able to reeoneile me to a life which 
the guilt of others had made wretched ; 
I felt that 1 was bom an artist, and that 
I only followed my calling when I he- 
came what I am. Ton cannot, Uncle, 
with your enlightened and unprejudiced 
mind, wish to stamp the dramatic career 
ae despicable. Your most ideal concep- 
tions and most beautiful compositions 
would have been as dead letters, had not 
the singer or actor given life to them. 
It is not the opera tliat degrades and de- 
moraliaes ; for I can remain an honorable 
person anywhere and everywhere, if I 
myself desire it If I love art, the beau- 
tiful that it embodies, and live exclusively 
for the noble purpose of trying to incor- 
porate myself truly and faithfully with 
everything elevated and sublime that I 
delineate as an artist, then. Uncle, I also 
separate my mind and thoughts from 
that which is low and degrading." 

" It is impossible when one spends her 
whole life surrounded by the impure at- 
mosphere of the theatre, encompassed by 
intrigues and frivolity, and with artifice 
and deception for a vocation." 

"Uncle," exclaimed Skuldfrid with 
glowing cheeks, "where in life do we 
escape these things 1 Nowhere. Wheth- 
er we are actors upon the world's stage 
or the theatre's, we are always visited or 
contaminated by evil. It depends upon 
ourselves how much of it shall encumber 
US. Theatrical life has its dark sides, I 
know that ; but if I, with my heart full 
of ardor for my art, love it, and only it, 
then I do not perceive all the wicked- 
ness that surrounds me. I need not 



allow myself to become initiated into the 
mysteries behind the scenes ; they are to 
me indifferent, they do not belong to my 
artistic career, and that which does not 
concern it is of no consequence to the ti-ue 
artist. You say that our vocation is one 
of artifice and deception. No, Uncle, not 
for the artist. To him the image he 
shall represent is a part of himself. He 
is seized with the idea of the author, and 
the poet's words take life and form. The 
actor who makes deception his aim is 
not an artist, and will never be able to 
present anything but a caricature of the 
poet's conception. He will not have the 
power to transport or carry the public 
with him. If this is true of the dramatic 
artist how much more then of the lync 
Uncle bkuldHid seized his haul inl 
continued w th perfect inspiration does 
one need di^imulatton and det« t to be 
transferred into the character or the feel 
ings whi h the tones dehneate 1 Is it 
not rathei niture an 1 true sentiment 
that IS needed ? Ah I kni w that when 
I sing all else but the -lOng it, foigotten 
My own i ersonahtj is no more I hve 
and my whole being 8 m the mus e I 
am an ech f that which the c mposer 
dreamed I am a pirt of him not of my 
self When my heart has bl d fiom 
sorrow -uid sore ti als when all around 
me was n ght then it becime bright 
when I WIS lifted on the wmgs of song 
above •% world which was so bitter I 
then fle i fr m t to a better It n as as 
if I had come nearer t God I did n t 
think then of the ^as lights the scenes or 
the audience 

Skuldfrid ceased. She had spoken 
with that expression of truth which only 
they have who clothe their heart's warm- 
est and holiest feelings in words. 

Upon the Professor, Skuldfrid's words 
made a strong impression. He recog- 
nized the truth of them ; but still his 
prejudice rose against the idea that his 
hieie should be an opera singer. We 
must remember that Abemey belonged 
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to the older generation, and that preju- 
dioea imbibed in childhood are the long- 
est preserved. He had all his life 
through felt aa insurmonntable antipft 
thy to theatre people. It therefore 
pained him to find his darling,' his long- 
sought-for and regretted Skuldiiid, be- 
longing to this class of persons, whom he 
could not tolerate, and of whom he had 
the lowest opinion. Skuldfrid's enthusi- 
astic words placed the dmmatic art in 
quite another light than that in which 
Abemey hall hitherto regarded it; but 
yet the old prejudice remained and op- 
posed the impression the young woman 
had made. So he said, — 

" It may be that the picture you draw 
is correct, but it is equally true that 
theatrical life gives the character a friv- 
olous tendency. The freedom of behav- 
ior and way of speaking which prevails 
among actors and actresses, the flattery 
that is lavished upon talent, all contrib- 
utes unavoidably to ruin the heart and 
to sow the. seeds of bad and immoral 
principles." 

Skuldfrid laid her hand on Aberney's 
shoulder and looked at him with an ex- 
pression so innocent and ingenuous that 
she resembled a child. 

" Unole," said she with deep earnest- 
ness, " look into my eyes and tell me if 
you think these years which I have spent 
on the stage has ruined my heart or de- 
moralized my nature? You must read 
in every one of my features that I am 
the same as when we parted, for truth 
has its unmistakable stamp. I was then 
an ignorant child, without suspicion that 
T had — ^^much to atone for." An ex- 
pression of deep melancholy passed over 
her countenance, but disappeared as 
quickly, and she added with a smile 
which reminded of former times : "Ah, I 
read in the expression of your eyes that 
you have found in me the same old 
Skuldfrid, with the difference, you dear, 
good Uncle, that she will never more run 
away from you out of felse pride." 



It ia impossible to cling to a prejudice 
any longer, when lips so charming smile 
upon one. The Professor was conquered. 
He was almost reconciled to possess a 
singer in his niece. Nevertheless be 
rose for the second time to go. 

" Will you not take dinner with me t " 
asked Skuldfrid. 

" Yes, my child, I would like to very 
much ; but when 1 reached the entrance 
of this house, I met some one who also 
intended to call here." The Professor 
smiled. " I forced this some one to go 
back home and wait for my return. Now 
I fear that he will be impatient if I stay 
any longer." 

Skuldfrid blushed. She guessed im- 
mediately that this somebody was Tage. 
His name had not yet been mentioned 
during the interview. The thought of 
him gave her a disagreeable feeling, and 
the blood rushed to her cheeks 

"Are you at leiiuie m the afternoon!" 
inquired the Professor, who observed full 
well the fine color Skuldfrid had ac- 
quired. 

" Yes, the whole day ' 

"Very well, then I will return and 
bring Tage with me If jou are the 
same asfurmeily, it will assuredly give 
you great pleasuie to see the friend of 
your chddhood agam " 

" Most certainly i " Skuldfrid could not 
say more she felt oppressed When 
the Profe^or hod gone, she sit quiet a 
long whde 

"My faithful friends fiom childhood, 
they seek me , but he — Ah, my God, 
how could I hope it ( What I am to him 
I ought to know, and yet how deeply ho 
loved me ! Can it be that this love is 
dead, or has it been replaced by another 1 
Impossible ! " 



In a little house somewhere in Blasii- 
holmen we find Professor Abevney's resi- 
dence. In a large and commodious saloon 
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Aaat Sara was busy dusting the books in 
tlie two bookcases which were placed 
there. Our little, ever-active Sara was 
just as she had always been. Now, as 
usual, she wore a fine white cap with 
beautiful lace, a well-starched apron, 
spotless and smooth as if it had just been 
put on. 

It is the same morning that Abemey 
called on Skuldfrid. He had but just 
left his abode, and Sara had launched out 
upon the wide aea of conjecture, where 
one can always bo sure of suffering ship- 
wreck. All the while that the brush and 
the duster did diligent service, Sara was 
thinking, — 

" Something goes wrong with Tage." 
Now she knocked the dust from a great 
thick budget of papers rather uninviting 
in appearance, " I just wonder what has 
flown into bis head since last evening. 
When he came home from the opera he 
was perfectly wild. He walked the floor 
of his room the whole night through. 
Just as likely as not the boy has lost his 
heart. The youth, the youth I " The 
old bundle was now flung back in its 
place. " But have they not said that he 
was in love with that Countess who 
tinually sends him invitations ? Perhaps 
it was somefi^ing that had reference to 
her, The queerest thing of all, however, 
was that Victor also appeared strange. 
The old fool can at least not be in love ; 
but there is no telling, for though he 
ought to be a steady and sober man, he 
ran to hear that foreign singer. What 
was it that she was called? I must look 
in the newspaper and seeJ" 

She now darted into Tage's room, 
which lay to the right of the saloon ; but 
she could not find the newspaper she 
sought. In place of it there was a s 
of paper ail scribbled over with the 
word "singer." 

"There, what did I say? The 
has been bewitched by that travelling 
singer. I wonder if it was to call on ' 
that he went out, dressed up so fine ! 



But where did Victor go, he who never 
leaves the house at this time of day t I 
greatly astonished at it. Could any- 
thing unusual have happened, that is the 
e of neither of them being like them- 
selves? Could Tage possibly have — " 

Sara was here interrupted by a violent 
pull of the door-bell. Directly afterwards 
the door of the saloon flew open and 
I came in. Without seeming to no- 
tice Aunt Sara, he marched into his own 
1, slamming the door after him and 
bolting it. 

What in the world is the matterwith 
the boy," muttered Sara, " I have never 

my life seen him this way ; to go by 
me without a greeting, that is a little 
too much," Sara now shook her duster 
through the open window. 

The door-bell rang again. A few min- 
utes afterwards a servant came in, say- 
ing, — 

" Fru F wishes to see Mamsell." 

"Ask the lady to walk in," was the 
answer. 

The duster was hung on its hook near 
the chimney-place, her apron smoothed, 
and the bookcase closed, so that when 

Fru F entered there was no trace of 

Aunt Sara's dusting mania, which always 
broke forth when Abemey was out of the 
way. 

Gfood day, my dear Sara," uttered 
worthy lady, an old acquaintance of 
Sara's from the period of her first resi- 
dence in Stockholm, and a perfect type of 
a Stockholm lady of the better class. 

How do you dol I could not possibly 
refrain from coming here and informing 
myself of your health. Ton have not 
been to see us for bo long." 

" You are very welcome, dear Lisa ! " 
Sara courtesied politely and showed her 
guest into the parlor. " I have thought 
of yon a great deal ; but you know how 
hard it is for me to get out," 

The two ladies expatiated a little upon 
the difficulty of being one's own roaster 
when there were gentlemen to attend to ; 
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and when they had commented upon, the 
servants and the market prices, the con- 
versation was in fid! course, and they 
Lad the great field of their neighbors' 
aflairs before them. 

" Were you at the opera .last even- 
ing t " asked Fru F . 

"No, my dear, you kuow I rarely go 
to such foolish places," answered Sarap 
■Bomewhat sharply. " At my age one can 
.hit upon some better way of amusing 
one's self." 

" But, my good friend, you know very 
.well that the foreign singer appeared for 
the first time. I who am musical would 
have been inconsolable if I had not been 
able to see her." 

" So ; what is she called 1 " 

" Mercy on me, have you not read in 
the papers about Madame Dorbino ? " 

"Ho, I never read anything but the 



"Ton cannot imagine how 
it was to hear her. She has a very good 
voice and an agreeg,ble appearance ; but, 
my dear, she sings so frivolously, not at 
all like any other person, but she turns 
fiery red in the face one moment and the 
next 80 pale that it shows through the 
rouge. Besides, she gives her counte- 
.nance an improper expression, just as if 
she wished to catch all the men by it ; 
and this she does. They were perfectly 
crazy in applauding and calling her out. 
-It was a real scandal. Your young rela^ 
tive the Lieutenant was there. He 
looked quite distracted when we met 
him in the corridor, I and my Adele." 

"Yes, I kno* that both Tage and 
.Victor were there." 

"So the Professor was there too. I 
did not see hira ; but I saw that rich 
Finn who was in the navy. Baron Canitz." 

"He is not a Finn," rejoined Sara, 

"Yes, my good friend, he most cer- 
tainly is. I am perfectly assured of that 
matter. His father was shot in the last 
Finnish war, I know all about it." 



" It seems to me that T ought to know 
it better," replied Sara, with rising heat. 

"Let us not dispute. We have con- 
tended so much about that matter, that 
I think we had better leave it. I have 
forgotten what I wanted to say. 0, Ear- 
on Canitz sat in the private box in the 
first tier, and I thought he would swallow 
the singer, by the way he looked at her. 
Yesterday afternoon Adele happened to 
hear a sketch of her Lfe through Mad- 
emoiselle A , who had received it from 

Fru , whose husband is the load- 
er of the orchestra, and he had heard it 
from Madame , our singer." 

" As the person is a Frenchwoman, 

how did Mademoiselle A > Fru 

or Madame come to know anything 

about heri" inquired Sara, impatiently. 

" Why you know, the reputation of 
sack people, whether it be good or bad, 
goes before them. They say she has 
been separated from two men, besides 
having had some connection with a prince 
whom she abandoned for an English 
lord, and the latter again for a rich 
Frenchman, whom she left after she had 
ruined him. Now she is attached to a 
singer. She must be a perfect pattern of 
a coquette, and so intriguing that she 
captivates every man that comes in her 
way. My Ad^le, who you know is an 
extremely modest girl, said that she was 
ashamed to look at her." 

" Just for that reason I think it best 
not to visit such sinful places as the 
opera. I suppose you and Adfle will 
not go and. hear her any more t " 

" Gracious, how you talk, my dear Sara ! 
Do you not know that Ad61o is musical, 
and that she must consequently be seen 
at all the . performances in which talent 
appears? It would not do to miss hear- 
ing Madame Dorbino, when one lives in 

society." Fru F always tried to 

give herself the air of belonging to the 
fashionable world. She continued : 
"We have secured seats fw every pei-- 
form&uce in which she a|^>ears. To-day 
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Ad^le bought ber portrait, which is al- 
ready to be found iu all the bookstores. 
She is all the fashioo, and so of course 
one must have her pictui-e Ijiug on. the 
parlor table or hanging over the piimo." 

"A woman, of whom you know bo 
much evil 1 " 

" That is a thing by itself ; we have 
the right to condemn her life and to be 
severe in that respect j but we must 
show appreciation of her talent, or else be 
considered destitute of judgment. For 
the rest, my dear, theatre people are 
theatre people ; we do not make any 
great claims upon their morality, but 
admire them at a distance, without open- 
ing our houses to them, unless it should 
become a fashion among the leaders of 
the ton; then, we cannot avoid it." 

"I tell you what, Lisa, I thank God 
that I do not live in the fashionable 
world. I Lave known all my life that 
people were miserable and wicked; but 
I have never before found them so bad 
as they now appear to me." 

" The reason is that you have grown 
old and have not followed with the times. 
Now I must really go. Adieu, my dear 
Sara; remember me to the Professor and 
the Lieutenant. I hope they will do me 
the honor to come to my party on Satur- 
day- I have your promise already." 

After some further words which meant 

nothing, Fru F took her leave. 

Thanks to her statements. Aunt Sara 
had got her head full of disturbing fen- 
cies about the foreign singer, which she 
linked with the thought of Tage's strange 
behavior. 

Towards dinner-time Abemey came 
home. His countenance had an unusual- 
ly cheerful expression, and ho greeted his 
aunt quite affably. At the sound of his 
voice Tage's door opened and the young 
Lieutenant hastened toward him, say- 
ing, — 

" Do you come directly from her, 
fetherT' 

Abemey smiled, and went without 



replying into Tage'a room. The latter 
followed, and Aunt Sara, to her inespres- 
sible vexation, saw the door close after 
them. She felt her blood beginning to 
boil ; she thought it abominable to be 
treated in that way by her nephew and 
Tage. They excluded her from all con- 
fidence, and that was more than she was 
able to bear. She started through the 
parlor at fearful speed and thence into 
her own room, closing the door after her 
with a loud bang, just as if she had hoped 
that this expression of her feelings would 
find its way to her nephew. We leave 
the old lady to give vent to her irritation 
all by herself, while we find out what 
took place between Aberney and Tage. 

When they had closed the door after 
them, the former said, — 

" My dear Tage, you have too little 
control over your feelings when you rush 
towards me with your questions, and that 
too in Aunt Sara's presence." 

"Since yesterday I no longer know 
what I say or do. Only think what it 
was to see her on the stage, the object of 
all those looks, a recipient of all that hom- 
age ; treated as a being whom people 
can either hiss or applaud, according to 
their plei^ure ; a plaything in the hands 
of the public. my God ! was it for this 
that I have loved her so iaithfuUy % Who, 
who has changed the pure, innocent, and 
uncorrupted Skuldfrid into what she is)" 

" Tage," interposed Aberney, " she is 
just as she has ever been, the same rich 
heart, the same innocent girl." 

"Do you want me to believe that? No, 
she ia an actress and nothing else. Why 
was I not allowed to go to her and ex- 
press all the deep indignation that I feel, 
all the bitterness that fills my soul at the 
recollection of the dreadfid deceit she 
has been guilty of 1 " Tage walked back 
and forth in the room. 

"Who has she then deceived? In 
what does her deception consist % " asked 



" Why, lather, think of her flight, think 
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of the years in which she has left us in 
ignorance of Ler fato. The care with 
which she concealed herself, the heart- 
lessneas with which she abandoned me. 
For whom did she do all this t For — " 
" Foolish boy, do not utter an accnaa- 
tion which you know to be false. She 
is now as ever worthy of respect." 

" She ! A singer, who like an adven- 
turess has travelled around the world 
^one, without protection and without 
support." 

" Listen, Tage ; if you intend to con- 
tinue in that tone, it is useless for us to 
speak together. I lack all inclmation to 
tell you what I have learned during 

-the short time that I was with Skuld- 

-frid." 

" You then believe what those lips say, 
that are so accustomed to lie ! You be- 
lieve in the sincerity of a voice which 
has for years studied the art of acquir- 
ing the proper expression ! " 

Aberney had seated himself on the 

■aofa, with his arms crossed upon his 

i3)reagt. When Tage ceased, he said cold- 

■"'libelieve that the blood has so risen 
to your head that you- do not know what 
you aire -saying or doing. I do not like 
to talk^*ith fools, and therefore it is best 
for us not;to speak any further upon this 
subject. ^Otherwise I would tell you a 
secret whieh^I have hitherto kept to my- 
self, namely, that Skuldfrid is my niece, 
that her name is Abemey, and that the 
discovery of this was the cause of her 
disappearance. Some one had told her 
that I was cruelly set against her moth- 
er, that I did not want to recognize 
either her or her daughter as my rela^ 
tives ; and that was the reason why she 
■fled with the mother who had given her 
such a sad inheritance. Do not ask me 
why I had been so incensed against my 
brother's wife and child; I cannot tell 
you. This secret is buried with the 
erring woman. As to Skuldfrid, she 
staada so high above all others, that 



eveiy derogatory word about her is a 
piece of effrontery and will always fall 
back upon the one who uttered it. See 
her and speak with her ; look into those 
eyes, and you will blush over every ac- 
cusation against her ; and now this is 
all. If you wish, to see her, you are free 
to accompany mo this afternoon ;, if not, 
then you are excused. One thing I 
tell you, do not appear with any fault- 
finding or reproaches, for I. will not 
hear of it. When I say that Skuldfrid 
is a noble and elevated woman, then you 
may believe it." Aberney rose, adding : 
" She has spoken with me about the past, 
but she begged of me that, after this had 
once been touched upon, she should be 
excused from returning to it. Toil 
ought therefore, if yon decide to see her 
t^in, to spare her from all questions, 
unless she herself takes up the subject." 

Aberney left the room, and Tage threw 
himself on a sofa, a prey to all those dis- 
turbed feelings which create a chaos of 
good and evil within us. 

At the dinner-table the Professor said 
to Sara, quite suddenly, — 

" Well, I have a greeting for you from 
Enoch's daughter." 

Aunt Sara was engaged in carving the 
steak, according to all the rules of art. 
She dropped the carving knife and fork, 
and made such an impetuous motion that 
both she and the chair receded quite a 
distance from the table. Then she 
clasped her hands and stared at Abemey 
as if she did not believe her eai^. Her 
consternation was so great, that it was 
several minutes before she could get a 
word over her lips. At length she mur- 
mured in an indistinct voice, — 

What in God's name do you say t " 
I said that I. have met Enoch's 
daughter, and that I can greet you from 

" But — but — " stammered Sara, so 
agitated that she could not speak. 

Well, well, Aunt Sara, resume your 
carving, and I will in the mean time, tell 
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you that we have a distitigaiahed ainger 
bere and — " 

" Victor, do not play tricks with your 
old aunt ; you know — - " 

" How kind you have been towards 
your nieces and nephews, that is true ; 
and I am not joking with- yon ; but, if 
you allow me, I will continue my story. 
That distir^uished singer is — my niece." 

"Great God, what do you say I That 
woman, who has had a dozen husbands 
and as many more lovers ; she who is 
such a thoroughly bad person, Ah ! this 
only was wanting in my sorrows, that I 
should find Enoch's child as a lost crea- 
ture." Aunt Sara hid her face in her 
napkin and wept. 

"Lost ! what are you talking about ?" 
said Abemey, with a frowning brow. 
" She is a great artist and an estimable 
woman. Who has dared to make you 
believe the contrary t " Abemey's glance 
flew over to Ts^e. 

"They have not tried to make me 
believe anything," sobbed Aunt Sara- 

*' Fm F was here, and she, told me 

the history of that singer. My God, lit- 
tle did I then imagine that it was about 
Enoch's child. It is dreadful, it is terri- 
ble." 

" What is there dreadful in the lact 
of Enoch's daughter being a distinguished 
singer, and her name celebrated all over 

Europe T If Fru F is pleased to 

invent various stories about her, then 
you ought to have sense enough not to be- 
lieve them, especially as you know how 
little reliance can be placod upon Fru 
F 's accounts," 

"How can one help believing that 
which is indisputable ? That she is a 
theatre woman is one truth to begin 
wifti. That this is so will always re- 
main yom- fault, for in your vindictive- 
ness you. would never hear the mother 
spoken of, and allowed her poor child to 
grow up at the mercy of circumstances. 
Besides, she cannot very well be a respect- 
able woman, when she has been separated 



from two or three husbands. One (an 
see by this that the sins of the — " 

" You will please discontinue a sen- 
tence that is illy -adapted to my niece," 
intemtpted Aberney shmply. "As to 
the three husbands, that is a iabrieation 
to begin with. She was left a widow by 
the death of the only husband she ever 
had."' 

" She has been married ! Skuldfiid 
married to another," thought Tage. 

" What has come over you, you who 
have never before inquired after either 
the mother or her, that you now — " 

" Have looked up the daughter," inter- 
rupted Aberney. " Chance has brought 
us together. The mother is now dead, 
and the grave atones for all. To-morrow 
I will brit^ Enoch's daughter here. Un- 
til then we will leave the subject, if you 
have no objection. But with the knowl- 
edge that you have of my character, 
you ought to understand that I would 
not acknowledge Enoch's daughter aa 
my niece, unless she wai 



Aunt Sara sighed. She was too much 
agitated to bring forward any objectiona 
or questions. Enoch, Edith, all that she 
had held dearest on earth, stood vividly 
before the old lady's mind, and in the 
trouble of her heart it seemed to her 
very bitter to find Enoch's child under 
such conditions. 



After dinner Abemey had not said a 
word to Tage about the visit to Skuldfrid, 
As it approached five o'clock, the Pro- 
fessor took his hat to goout. Sara had 
shut herself up in her room. Everything 
appeared to her so strange, that she had 
entirely lost her usual self-possession. 
When Abemey came out into' the stdoon 
he found Tage there, attired with care 
and in complete visiting toilet. 

" So you have decided to call on Sk»ld- 
fridl." said the Professor, indifferently^ 
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"Yes, with your permission," answered 
Tage, with an effort to appear calm. 

A little while afterwards fether and 
son entered the singer's abode. When 
the old French servant opened the door, 
it took Tago several seconds to gain suf- 
ficient command over himself to be able 
to follow Abemey iato the saloon, where 
Skuldfrid came to meet them. Tage 
stopped at the door, nnable to take a step 
towards her. He was at om 
and surprised. Was this the 
singer whom he saw yesterday upon the 
stage t No, it was the same Skuldfrid 
he had played with as a boy and idol- 
ized as a youth; there 
smiling look, beaming with joy, the 
same charming simplicity and unaffected 

After Skuldfrid in her fresh and ring- 
ing voice had given a hearty welcome to 
Abemey, she turned to Tage. x 

" How glad I am to see you again I 
Welcome Tage, and forgive me all the 
ansiety I occasioned when I disappeared 
so suddenly from my friends. Fo.rget, if 
possible, tlie suffering this step caused 
you, and believe that I to-day give yo\i 
my hand as a friend and sister. Skuld- 
frid has not for an instant ceased to be 
this to Tage." 

The young Lieutenant's head whirled, 
and he stammered some incoherent words 
as he seized her hand and carried it to 

Aberney looked at them. With the 
exception of the blush that sirffused her 
cheeks when she first turned to Tage, 
Skuldfrid had remained calm. She re- 
ceived him with a friendliness as free 
from all emotioa as if they had separated 
but yesterday and met again to-day. He, 
on the other hand was so confused, that 
one could easily determine the nature of 
the interest that stiil bouud him to the 
friend of his youth, after an interval of 
sis years. 

"He loves her; but there is nothing 
in her that denotes that she loves him. 



Poor Tage ! the gift of her heart is not 
for you." 

If Skuldfrid as a young girl had the 
power of cheering and enlivening, of 
driving away all dark thoughts and call- 
ing forth brightness, she now possessed 
this capacity in a far greater degree. 

Her look and every word gave evi- 
dence of the sincere satisfaction she ex- 
perienced in meeting these dear friends 
again. Now, as in her younger years, the 
joy she felt spread also to those around 
her. Tage's manner, which in the begin- 
ning had been somewhat constrained and 
perturbed, soon became free and unem- 
ban-Msed. After an hour's stay with her 
it seemed to him as if the six years had 
been but a dream, so completely did ho 
fee! himself transported to the former 
joyous times. 

They talked first about the past, and 
then Skuldfrid made various inquiries, 
first about Aunt Sara, and afterwards 
concerning Tage and his career in life. 
Tage spoke of the voyages he had made, 
and said finally with a peculiar sharpness 

" I was with the expedition which the 
frigate Carolina made two years ago. / 

Skuldfrid started, and looked at Tage, 
exclaiming, — ' 

"You!" 

This subject recalled to T^e's soul all 
the angry and malicious thoughts he had 
haji at the penpal of her letter to Lo- 
thard. His feelings were reflected on his 
fece. Skuldfrid looked at him with an 
anxious and inquiring expression. 

" Yes, I was at Naples with the Caro- 
lina," said Tage, not without a certain 
bitterness in his tone, " and I then heard 
Madame Dorbino spoken of; but little 
did I imagine that she and you were one 
and the same person.'" 

" Then you had no idea that Skuldfrid 

is in Naples J " 

Tage changed color, but replied imme- 
diately, — 
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" No, not the 

" Strange that I did not hear your 
name mentioned among the officera spoken 
of as being with the frigate," said Skuld- 
frid, thoughtfully, 

" It may be that your attention was so 
exclusively engrossed with one name, that 
you paid no heed to mine." Tage's jeal- 
ousy made him inconsiderate. He al- 
most foi^ot Abemey's presence, and that 
he had not mentioned to him the circum- 
stance, at Naples, or hie knowledge of 
Skuldfiid's being there. At this allusion 
to Skuldfrid's interest for Lothard, the 
young woman's demeanor assumed a 
stamp of dignity, and she rephed aloaost 
coldly, — ■ 

" How do you know that there was 
any person on board the frigate whose 
name could make me forget my friends 1 " 

" I only broached tbo question " Tage 
played with some sewing materials that 
lay on the table. "It appeared to me 
inexplicable that my comrade in his enu- 
meration should forget me." 

" Ah, then you know that I spoke with 
one of your comrades." 

" He told me that 
had asked him some 
threw a dark look on Skuldfrid. 
heard that — " He held up. 

" Why do you break off 
the Professor, who had followed the 
vereation with intense interest, and now 
concluded, from Skuldfrid's paleness, that 
Tage had touched some subject upon 
which she was sensitive. Abemey's 
voice recalled him to his senses and en- 
joined him to take care of his words and 
his expression of countenance. 

' " I stopped," said he, with well-feigned 
carelessness, " because I did not wish to 
pronounce a name which must be disar 
greeable for Skuldfrid to hear," 

" And what name could that be 1 " 

" Tage probably means — Canitz," said 
Skuldfiid, in a sii^nlarly clear voice. 
Her dark eyea shone strangely when she 
fixed them on Tage. 



Dorbino 
" Tage 
"I also 

' inquired 



"Ah!" waaalltheP 
then followed a short pause which seemed 
especially painful. Aberney at first looked 
at T^e with an air as if he expected to 
hear him say something ; but as he kept 
silent, the Professor said, — 

" If Skuldfrid should really have any 
prejudice against that name, I believe it 
will entirely disappear when she leanis 
that Lieutenant Canitz saved Tage's life 
upon the passage from Naples to Paler- 

" Has he saved Tage's life ? " excldmod 
Skuldfrid, with a beaming face. 

" Yes, I have actually to thank him 
that I sit here this moment," answered 
Tage, with a bitter smile looking at 
Skuldfrid. " How that occurred, perhaps 
you wUl allow me to relate to you some 
other time. Now it would be much 
more agreeable to hear you taUt." 

" Yes, especially as Tage does not like 
to be reminded of that accident. I should 
most assuredly have remained in igno- 
rance of it, had not one of Tage's comrades. 
Lieutenant Steen, related the occur- 
rence," said Aberney. 

" That sounds as if you wanted to as- 
sert that — ■" 

" You are not grateful Well, yes, that 
is the truth, at least as regards Canita ; 
but let us leave this." The Professor 
brought the conversation back to tho 
past years, and Skuldfrid spoke sadly of 
the pilgrimage her thoughts had made 
continually to her two friends, and of her 
efforts to gain some intelligence of them 
whenever she met any Swedes. She 
mentioned that she had been informed 
through Pastor Arboniue in Finland how 
life shaped itself for A'bemey and Tage j 
that she had received a letter from him 
every year, in which he let her know that 
her friends were in good health and that 
all went weU with them. 

" Then you have corresponded with 
Arbonins," fell in Tage, "and that al- 
though you left us in complete ignoraoce 
of your fatei" 
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" Tage, ask my friend," Skaldfrid 
reached Aberney her hand, " if he does 
not understand my course of action 1 I 
could not have lived without knowing 
something about those who were so dear 
to me," she added sorrowftilly, 

"But we, we mufit live without any- 
thing of the ifind from yon." 

" Did we not agree that no reproaches 
concerning the past should be madeV 
said Ahemey. " I understand Skuldfrid 
perfectly." lie patted her on the head, 
and she seized the fatherly hand and 
kissed it just as she used to. 

A short pause ensued. Skuldfrid was 
absorbed in melancholy thoughts. Tage 
looked at her. Abemey broke the si- 
lence, sayii^ while his gase rested on 
Skuldfrid, — 

" Does it not surprise you to hear that 
Tage .and Canita have been on board of 
a Swedish man-of-war i " 

Skuldfrid's tieck, brow, and cheelca were 
. with a deep blush as she an- 



" Yes, I confess that it surprised me 
when I w^ told that — that — Canite 
was in the Swedish service." 

Tage had grown pale when Abemey 
again mentioned this name, which sound- 
ed so repugnant to his ears. The Profes- 
sor resumed, without appearing to ob- 
serve the impression his words made, — 

" It was indeed something very rare 
for a Russian subject to abandon a career 
so brilliant as the one that fell to Canitz 
in that country, to throw away a prince- 
ly fortune, and all this to encounter an 
uncertain future in Sweden. . He now 
serves in the navy, and has there shown 
himself to be a man of distinguished 
qualities, so that no one has any desire 
to reproach him for being the son of 
General Canitz." 

Tage had got hold of the scissors and 
a spool of cotton. He clipped the 
thread with restless zea! ^ the while 
Abemey was speaking. Hia tighfly com- 
pressed lips showed that he was trying 



to restrain the expression of what he felt 
at Aberney's words. When the latter 
ceased, Tage said, however, in a sup- 
pressed voice, — 

" What Canitz is or la not is hard to 
decide, for he has a cold, calcolatmg, and 
reserved character, which inevitably in- 
spires distrust One has always reason 
to fear that the father's faults will sliow 
themselves at some time " 

Skuldfrid had sat silent When Abei-- 
ney spoke of Canitz, her breast heaved 
with aviation. At Tage's woivis she 
turned her head quickly and rejoined 
with animation, — 

" Tage, no person should be condemned 
for the faults that his parents cotdrait- 
ted. It is a cruel injustice ; and besides, 
we see the wrong in the erring action, 
but we do not know what cruel suffer- 
ings, what terrible force of feeling, 
prompted the guilty deed ; thei-eforo, 
do not condemn. Ah ! once I also 
thought as you do, and harshly upbraid- 
ed the innocent fpr the transgressions of 
the guilty. I shall eternally repent it." 

" Skuldfrid is right," said Abemey, 
rising. He laid his hand on Togo's 
shoulder, adding, " We none of us know 
how much guilt we have inherited." 

Tage looked displeased. That hated' 
and detested name should then always 
cause him some overthrow. It was as if 
this Canitz only existed to torment him. 
Now he was obliged, first to hear him 
praised by Abemey, then defended by 
Skuldfrid, and that on the very first day 
of their meeting. Skuldfrid, who, be- 
sides her clear mind, quick comprehen- 
sion, and natural delicacy of feeling, had 
now considerable experience, perceived 
immediately the impression that the 
conversation had made upon Tage, and 
changed the theme. Although every 
fibre of her being trembled with the in- 
tense longii^ to hear something more 
about Lothai-d, she did not take" up the 
broken thread, 

"Can you dispose of your time this 
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eTeiiingV asked the Professor, turning 
to Skuldfrid, 

" Complotely, I am to-day perfectly at 
leisure. My relative, Nathalie Kenstein, 
has taken a trip to Drottningholm with 
Home strangers, and sho will not return 
before late in the evening." 

"Ah, that ia true, you told me this 
morning that you were related to the 
oharming Countess." The Professor 
threw a mischievous glance at Tage, who 
at the mention of the Counters grew vis- 
ibly embarrassed. " It is true that you 
reside in her hou.se, which I had forgot- 
ten in the pleasure of seeing you again." 
, "Yes, Nathalie has shown me true 
friendship. After my decision to come 
to Sweden, she took upon herself every 
arrangement for my comfort. She has 
actually lavished kindness upon me since 
my arrival here," 

" Ah; indeed," said Abemey. " The 
Countess is a dangerous woman, with a 
captivating appearance, unusual cultiva- 
tion, and a great talent for conversation, 
but with a cold and calculating intellect. 
"What kind of a heart she has I can- 
not say, Tage ought to be able to inform 
us about that ; for you must know, my 
dear Skuldfrid, that the young gentleman 
has been completely fascinated by the 
beautiful Countess." Abemey looked at 
Skuldfi-id when he said this, as if to see 
what eflect his words would have. 

" Your choice, dear Tage," said Skuld- 
frid, " gives evidence of good taste, and 
I am rejoiced that your fancy has fallen 
upon a woman so uncommon and richly 
endowed." 

Tage threw an enraged glance at Aber- 
ney, and declared positively that he 
never had been and never could be cap- 
tivated with the Countess, ■ — an assur- 
ance that brought a melancholy expres- 
sion to Skuldfrid's face. 

" She desires that he should love an- 
other," thought Aberney. "All hope is 
thus estingnished for Tage." 

"Have you been around any s 



your arrival t " asked Abemey of Skuld- 
frid. 

' No, dear Uncle ; I had no desire to 

anything of Sweden before I met you 

again. I felt, in spite of Nathalie's care, 

nore solitary here, where they speak 

my mother-tongue, than I have felt else- 

" Very well, if you would like we will 
take atrip to Djurgarden this evening," 
exclaimed Tage ; " and if father allows me, 
I will go for a carri^e." A moment af- 
terwards Tage was on his way for this 
purpose. 

When Abemey add Skuldfrid wore 
left alone, the former said, — ■ 

" To-morrow you dine with ua ; is it 
not ml" 

" Most certainly, if you will come for 
rhe when I am through with the re- 
hearsal." 

" 0, no, I will not do that," said Aber- 
ney in jest, " and for the simple reason 
that I intend to conduct you there. At 
what time must you be there t " 

" At ten o'clock. Ah, you dear, good 
TJncle, how calm and contented I feel at 
youp side. You are and will ever re- 
main my best friend." 

"And is it not true, child, that you 
will nevermore leave me 1 " The Profes- 
sor had taken her bead between his hands 
and looked into her eyes. Skuldfrid 
smiled pensively. 

" 1 do not know," she stammered. 
" Perhaps 1 shall remain, and perhaps 
some powerful feeling within me will 
force me to leave Sweden this very sum- 
mer. I no longer obey my will, but 
something that is stronger. Ah ! do not 
question me, let me yet a little while 
preserve my secret. One day, dear 
Uncle, I will confide it to you, and that 
day I shall be either the happiest or the 
most miserable being on earth. Until 
then I will forget the past and the futm:e 
in the joy of having found you again." 

The Professor kissed ber in silence 
uppn the brow. He already surmised 
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what she, lacked courage to tell him; 
but what neither lie nor anybody else 
was able to divine was the plan Skuld- 
frid had proposed, the object she wished 
to win. The eueceas or failure of this 
endeavor woidd decide her whole future. 



All who have visited Djurgarden on a 
beautiful May evening are well aware 
that the park is filled with people in 
carriages, on foot, and on horseback, who 
are by no meacs of the glad Sunday pop- 
ulace, hut belong to that happy or un- 
happy class for whom the whole life is a 
single day of rest. They ride out to 
Djurgarden becauae the season f 
is ended ; they go there 1 e ause t s th 
fashion. But if we co tempi te these 
human flowers of the d y that h 1 n^ t 
the gay world, we see th t n has 
placed , itself quite impatieutlj beside 
them in the elegant carriages ; that their 
satiated minds and weary eyes have lost 
the power of rejoicing at the spring, the 
summer, or at life; but what thenT 
They have liveried servants, fine equi- 
pages, superb horses, and exquisite toilets, 
all of which are for show, and therefore 
they go to Djurgarden. 

In one of these carriages which took 
its way through Bla Porten and towards 
the plain sat a young and beautiful 
woman whose whole appearance den 
that she at least was not rated with 
folly, that she had not yet lost the power 
of enjoying the beauty or dehghfc 
nature. With an eager gaze, full o 
terest, her eyes flew Irom object to ob- 
ject, and contemplated with true admi- 
ration the charming picture that Djurgar- 
den presents. The carriage in which she 
and her companioi^ were seated took 
the road across the plain to the so-called 
Frisens Park, which was not then unen- 
closed as now, but surrounded by a rail- 
ing. They alighted from the carriage 
and proceeded on foot through the park. 



lenee but. with an expression of un- 
di^;uised admiration, the young woman, 
supported on the arm of her elder com- 
panion, walked down to the sea-sliore, 
where they stopped. 

Have you ever stood there, my dear 
reader, and surveyed in silence the pe- 
culiarly beautiful scene you had before 
you, while the broad oaks that had stood 
there a hundred years shook their leafy 
crowns above your head ? If you have, 
then you have also felt proud of Sweden's 
beautiful scenery. To the right you 
behold the city of Birger,* embraced hy 
the waters of Saltsjiin and Malaren ; a 
magnificent jewel set in the silver arms 
of the sea and surrounded by its many 
isles. Directly before you the lofty 
mountain of the south country i-aises its 
august front, — a symbol of the people 
who have grown up among the hills of the 
North ; and at your feet roil the billows 
of the SaltBJon. A landscape so gorgeous 
in its exuberant beauty lies spread all 
about you that you exclaim irresisti- 
bly, "0 Sweden, how beautiful thou 
art ! " 

" Well, Skuldfrid ! " said Abemey at 
length, after a long silence, " what do 
you thirik of our Djui^rden f " 

She laid her hand on her heart as she 
answered with one of her most beaming 
smiles, — 

" My heart is too full for me to tell 
you what I think. It seems to me that 
only Finland could make me forget this 
country. Were I not Finnish, I would 
like, to be a Swede, in order to soy. Here 

" And so jou are, my child. Sweden 
is your birthplace, and your father sleeps 
beneath Swedish soil." 

At these words Skuldfrid started and 
pressed Abemey'a arm convulsively, as 
if she had experienced severe pmn. 
Tage made some remarks about the 
situation of Stockholm, etc. They re- 
turned to the carriage, Skuldfrid walking 
* Stockholm was founded by Bii'ger. 
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■with lingering steps as if to inhale in 
full draughts the air that seemed to hor 
so delightfuL 

"If this place has already charmed 
you, how much greater will be the charm 
when these oaks are clothed in their lux- 
uriant foliage," said Tage, as he helped 
her into the carriage. 

They drove past Listonhill, Manilla, 
and the road to Rosendate. When they 
had taken a promenade around Carl John 
the Fourteenth's favorite summer resi- 
dence, where the air was filled with the 
fragrance of flowers, they returned home 
by the beautiful Rosendale's road out to 



The first deep impression that fine 
scenery makes upon the soul had been 
succeeded in Skuldfrid by that gladness 
and exhilaration which is always called 
forth by the beautiful She clothed her 
impressions in words ; and when she gave 
utterance to her delight iu the most un- 
restrained enthusiasm, it was difficult to 
believe that this charming and unaffected 
manner belonged to a distinguished ac- 
tress. Tage also remarked, — 

" It is ' really necessary to look upon 
your magnificent attire not to foiget 
that you are Madame Dorbino." 

" What is there in my dress that re- 
minds of the singer?" asked Skuld- 
frid. 

" Its richness, its extreme elegance," 
said Tage, with a sigh. " The simple- 
minded Skuldfrid has become a brilliant 
lady." 

"That is true; but this silk and, vel- 
vet cover a heart which is as unalterably 
the same as when I wore the home-made 
clothes. Therefore, dear Tage, let us 
not forget the beauty around us for any 
bits of costly dry-goods." 

Skuldfi-id now smiled so cordially, that 
she again charmed away the shadows 
which tried to steal in and obscure the 
joy of the present moment Abemey, 
like Skuldfrid, felt too deeply all that 
appealed to his sense of the beautiful to 



let anything else affect him. His atten- 
tion was so absorbed in Skuldfi-id's ex- 
pression of her feelings, that he had not 
observed her toilet before Tage spoke 
of it, but even then it was to him a 
matter of secondary importance. Just 
as they had driven down the hill which 
led from Rosendale, they met an elegant 
barouche, in which two ladies were sitting. 
At the side of the carriage, upon a re- 
markably beautiful white horse, rode a 
young man. He was engaged in a lively 
conversation with one of the ladies. 
They were driving slowly. Skuldfrid 
had been so engrossed in the contempla- 
tion of Brunnsviken, that she had not 
noticed the parties approaching until the 
moment of meeting. As the carriages 
passed each other, the gentleman on 
horseback came between them, and at 
that moment Skuldfrid's eyes fell upon 
him. She sat leaning forward, but threw 
herself back involuntarily against the 
seat. The fresh and blooming cheeks 
became white, and the dark eyes gaaed 
at the rider, whose cold, severe look 
rested upon her. He saluted Aberney 
and Tage, and then passed on. 

" Canitz ! " muttered Tage, and looked 
at Skuldfrid. Not a glimpse of joy was 
left. The demon of jealousy instantly 
whispered to him counsels which the 
heart and reason would have rejected in 
a calmer mood. 

When one is jealous or governed by 
envy, he is neither wise nor good. Tage 

" One never sees Countess X with- 
out CanitE being her attendant. He 
must certainly intend to unite his des- 
tiny to hers. It would be a brilliant 
alliance." 

Skuldfrid grew still paler. 

" She is esceedingly beautiful," con- 
tinued Tage. " Did you observe the 
ladies in the barouche t " inquired he 
of Skuldfrid. 



" No," 



sthea 



Abemey had observed Skuldfrid's 
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changed appearance as well as Tage'a 
intention to torment her. In the most 
indifferent tone in the world he said, — 

" I believe you are entirely mistaken 
in supposing that Canita intends to mar- 
ry. And besides, that matter does not 
conuem ns. la not the scenery here 
Bingularfy varied 1 " asked he, turning 
to Skuldfrid. " There at Eoseudale 
everything is so smiling and full of flow- 
ers ; and here again we find a chain of 
hills clothed with trees, and resembling 
a wall which separates this road fl^3m 
the rest of Djurgarden." 

Skuldirid turned her pale face to Ab- 
emey and responded to his question in 
an absent tone. Still she was forced to 
resume the thread of conversation. She 
did it with that fine tact which marks 
It is true her hearty 
ird no more, neither 
her features lighted by any 
smile ; for the eun of joy had enveloped 
itself in a veil of melancholy, which 
hindered its rays from breaking forth ; 
but it was yet bright and full daylight 
above it. Her free, open, and true artist 
aonl, which lived and had its being only 
in the ideal, could not clothe its grief 
and sorrow in a complete veatment, but 
lent to it something of the rosy hue that 
surrounded everything to which her soul 
clung. 

Tage again, a child of reality, with the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity, al- 
though endowed with many good quali- 
ties, had the very common fault of letting 
his feelings appear in his face whei 
was out of humor. He now sat ( 
sullen and silent, without taking 
part in the conversation. 

Thus ended the first jaunt. In the 
evening, after Sknldfrid had ) 
and the Aberneya had left her, the 
French maid entered her room holding 
in her hand a houquet of myrtle and 
orange blossoms. 

" A servant just now left this at the 
door," said she, " with the direction that 



I should bring it to Madame icamedi- 

Skuldfrid cast an indifferent glance at 

e singular bouquet and said, — 

"Put it among the others that I have 
received during the day." 

Anaise went to a large flower-stand 
that stood before the middle nmdow cf 
the saloon, and was about to place the 
nosegay among a quantity of magnifi 
cent and crotly bouquets which had 
. sent to Madame Dorbmo since the 
niormng. 

Madame hag today received oier 
tiicnty bouquets," said Anaise, "but 
this 18 the only one that has not been 
8*,compamod by a billet It must i,er 
tainly be an Englislunan that has sent 
jou this, for no sensible and sane man 
would send you only myrtle and orange. 
Besides, it is tied with a broad black rib- 
bon. The very paper that is around it 
is black." 

" Let me see," said Skuldfrid, who, 
although engrossed by other thoughts, 
still felt a peculiar interest for the 
strange present. She examined it care- 
fully. A finely stamped black silk pa- 
per was wrapped round it, and the 
stems of myrtle and snow-white orange 
blossoms were tied with a black ribbon. 
, If there was any meaning in this gift, it 
could only signify sorrow and love. 

" If it could be from him," thought 
Skuldfrid. " What other would — Fol- 
ly ! Anaise, put it away among tlie 
rest." Skuldfrid intended to leave the 
roon), but Anaise checked her with the 
question, — , 

"Will Madame not read this quantity 
of billets that have arrived to-day t " 

" No, bum them up." 

The following day was the rehearsal of 
"Robert." All the artists, both lyric and 
dramatic, were now a^embled to take 
Madame Dorbino in closer examination, 
and if possible find a multitude of faults 
in her. Besides, they wanted to hear a 
voice that haij had the power to warm 
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even Englisli blood, so that Britain it- 
self had been entranced with it. The 
most beautiful ornament of the Swedish 

stage, Mademoiselle H , was also 

present, and declared with her chamaing 
smile that Madame Dorbino was so 
beautiful that aJl felt themselYes thrown 
into the shade by her. In another 
group they were engaged in praising the 
distinguidied singer enthusiastically, and 
in a third they left no efforts unspared 
to hit upon something really infamous to 
say about her. A fourth group repeated 
everything good and bad that they had 
heard, without pronouncing any inde- 
pendent judgment. These were those 
who willingly reiterate what others say, 
hut are afraid to hazard any opinion of 
their own. 

Within this little world called the 
theatre we find precisely the same ele- 
ments as in ordinary life ; and I dare say 
it is in its judgment of others neither 
better nor worse than the so-called higher 
society. 

A few minutes before the rehearsal 
Skuldfrid arrived, but this time attended 
by Professor Abemey, who supported her 
upoa his arm. 

Aherney was one whom eveiybody 
knew, and whose name was mentioned 
with respect even by the moat illiterate. 
There were consequently none ill the 
theatre who were not aware of the 
Professor's standing. He had made him- 
self known as a favorite composer, a fact 
that had weight with the lyric artists ; 
therefore his appearance with Skuldfrid 
awakened a certain attention. The curi- 
ous iiMtantly arrived at new conclusions, 
and while the overture was being played 
they had found out the whole connection 
of affairs. Professor Abemey was noth- 
ing more or less than one of her hus- 
bands, possibly that composer who had 
shot himself. When the rehearsal was 
over they had the story ready. 

From the rehearsal Abemey took 
Skuldfrid to his home. At Gustaf 



Adolfs Square they met Tage. His 
appearance now denoted a more cheerful 
state of mind than on the previous after- 

When they stood before the Profes- 
sor's door and he was about to ring, 
Skuldfrid asked, — 

" Does Aunt Sara know that Skuld- 
frid is her nephew's child \ " 

" No." The bell was now rung. The 
door opened and the nest moment 
Skuldfrid stood before Sara, who at this 
sight came near fainting. Then fol- 
lowed exclamations, tears, embraces, ex- 
planations, etc. When all this was 
at last done away with, and Aunt 
Sara had got her cap in order and 
smoothed her apron, they sat down to 
the dinner-table, Sara had entirely for- 
gotten the terrible fact that her dear 
Enoch's daughter, her darling Skuldfrid, 
was an opera singer, so glad was she to 
see her again. Abemey, Skuldfrid, and 
Tage did all in their power to pi-cserve 
the cheerful conditions. Time flies fast 
when joy visits our souls. ■ At seven 
o'clock Skuldfrid was obliged to leave 
her friends. At this breaking up Sara 
remembered the sad side of Skuldfrid'a 
position in life. Some sharp Words ■ 
slipped over the old lady's lips, but 
Abemey interrupted them immediately. 

Tage, who heard that Skuldfrid had 
promised Countess itenstein to spend the 
evening with her, as she had invited 
company for Madame Dorbino's sake, 
became in a bad humor directly, and 
added some bitter remarks to what Sara 
had said. Skuldfrid did not reply to 
Aunt Sara's attack, but to Tage she said 
earnestly, — 

" Tage, beware of showing injustice 
towards a friend ; for it becomes sooner 
or later the death of friendship." 

Abemey was the only one who did not 
make any reproaches. He was always the 
same. This day also Tage and Skuldfrid 
separated with unpleasant feelings. 

After Skuldfrid had driven away froin 
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Aberney'a home, Tage toot his hat to 
go out and get the fresh air while he 
at the same time calmed hia disturbed 

"You are also iuvited to the Couot- 
esa's reception thia evening ; are you not 
going there V asked the Professor. 

" I do not believe I can stand it to 
stay there the whole evening," answered 
Tfige. "Are you going, father 1" 

" Of course ; as Skuldfrid is to appear 
among that aristocratic sot, she ought to 
have her uncle at her side." 

Tage made no reply, but left the room. 

"She must abandon . theatrical life," 
thought he as he turned his steps to- 
wards Norrbro, " or I cannot answer for 
the consequences. 0, how deeply, how 
madly I love her ! How faithfully has 
my heart been bound to this attach- 
ment ! She owes me a recompense fov 
all my love, for all that I have suffered 
through her, and she shall not remain on 
the stage." Tage entirely forgot when 
he praised his faithfulness that it had 
been exceedingly fluctuating in its nature. 

Aunt Sara thought as she wont into 

" Skuldfrid must leave the theatre. 
Enoch's daughter shall not be an act- 
ress, should I be obliged to tear down 
heaven and earth to get her away from 
there." 

Abomey had gone to dress himself. 
He thought, while he was tying hia crar 
vat, — 

"Skuldfrid must not remain on the 
stage ; she must not spend her life sur- 
rounded by crazy admirera, whose flat- 
tery will sooner or later destroy her, or 
heset by an unscrupulous envy that will 
soil her reputation. She cannot remain 
there ; but she must quit the stage of, 
her own free will, not through any per- 

While Skuldfrid was attiring herself 
for Countess Kenstein's reception, she 
thought, — 
; "Artist or woman 1 Am I to devote 



my future to the theatre or the horned 
Perhaps thia very evening will decide. 
Nathalie has told me that — Ae is com- 
ing." 

She fastened a dark red flower as a 
breastknot upon the black dresa which 
feU in rich folds around her. Her hair 
was without ornaments ; she displayed 
the greatest simplicity in her dress. She 
was beautiful, so beautiful that she could 
have been sure of her victory beforehand, 
if her design had been to captivate. Yet 
the fresh color of her cheeks was veiled 
this evening by a slight paleness. 

It was half past eight when Skuldfrid 
went down stairs and into the Countess's 
reoeptioh-room. She almost gave a cry 
of surprise when she found Aberney there 
waiting for her. 

" Why, Uncle ! " she exclaimed. " You 

" I am invited by the Counteim to meet 
Madame Dorbino," said he, smiling, " and 
I have presented myself to escort the 
distinguished singer, who must not be 
allowed to appear without her natural 
protector." 

Skuldfrid smiled at him very gratefully 
as she took his arm. 



Cotintess Eenstein, with whom we have 
previously become acquainted, was one 
of those women who are rightly called 
dangerous and irresistible. It is impos- 
sible to say wherein their power lies, but 
it is equally impossible to escape them. 
She was far from handsome, could scarcely 
upon a closer examination be called good 
looking, and yet she was spoken of for 
her beauty. Her features were irregu- 
lar, and only the flashing and intelligent 
eyes could account for her being called 
the beautiM Countess Kenstein. Her 
eyes were rather small than large ; but 
they had an expression which captivated 
magically, and made it impossible for 
one to forget them or to weary of looking 
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into their depths. They made one foi^et 
that the nose was too small and that the 
month was not beautiful. Her hair was 
unusnally abundant and of a light cheat- 
nut brown, assuming at times a reddish 
tinge when seen in a certain light, which 
gave it the appearance of being sprinkled 
with gold dust; it was also wavy, so 
that it resembled a light cloud. The 
CouatesB was tall, lively, gifted, proud, 
ond thoughtless, changeable and impe- 
rious, wilful and coquettish. Always va- 
riable, always new, never the same. One 
moment gentle as a dove, the nest pas- 
sionate and capricious as a tyrant. One 
day rapt and absorbed, abandoning her- 
self to romantic dreams, the next laugh- 
ing at idealism and worehipping folly. 
She displayed an unheard-of perseverance 
when a conquest was to be made, either 
of a man or woman, who did not appear 
willing to render her the homage she 
was accustomed to receive; but the 
moment she had conquered the reluctant 
subject she lost all Interest for the one 
she had made so much effort to win. 

Although no actual resemblance ex- 
isted between her and Skuldfrid, there 
was still a certain something in 
Countess that reminded one of her, a; 
have already indicated. One never 
one without thinking of the other. The 
vivacity, the grace of movement, were 
the same in both, so also the undisguised 
frankness, which surprised through the 
naii)€tS with which they told people the 
truth. With Skuldfrid this was a 
sequence of nature and education ; with 
the Countess Nathalie it was the result 
of study. She had too much ability to 
be a coquette of the usual order, 
did not attempt to captivate 'with bare 
shoulders, a small waist, languish] 
glances, charming smiles, nor the fa 
ionable style of her dress. Nathalie £ 
ployed neither rouge nor padding, jeweliy 
nor flowers, to enhance her charms : 
had chosen quite other means. 

" The silly may busy themselves with 



that nonsense, which after all will not 
hinder them from being tedious and 
growing old," thought Nathalie. She 
determined to be original, and that in a 
that would make her the most 
courted of all attractive women. She 
knew perfectly well when, as a young girl, 
she entei-ed society, that she was not es- 
pecially beautiful. Her parents had left 
her a comfortable, but by no means lai^e, 
fortune. It was not sufficient to attract 
lovers or admirers, although it was fully 
iqual to her needs and caprices. The 
first year of her entrance into society 
spent in studying the ladies of style, 
while she held herself in the background. 
The next she went to Paris, where she 
remained two years, and after this pe- 
riod she married Coimt Renstein. The' 
Count was sickly and took a journey to 
Italy and to Egypt for the benefit of his 
health ; it was on this journey that we 
made the acquaintance of Nathalie, who 
turned from the land of mystery and 
the black art as a wealthy widow. The 
Count had willed her all his property. 
She had now been for two years the me- 
teor around which gathered tlie fashiona- 
bles of the day, the star which was not 
eclipsed by any other, the object which 
envy regarded with suppressed indigna- 

Rich, independent, and passionately 
fond of distinguished society, her house 
became a gathering-place for genius, art, 
and learning. In her saloon, surrounded 
by a flock of adorers, Nathalie had never 
yet experienced love or known what jeal- 
ousy meant. She liked to have the most 
beautifiil women around her, the most 
dangerous rivals to the power upon which 
she set so high a value, for the triumph 
of preservii^ her supremacy became so 
much the greater. What she possessed 
of actual good or evil would be difficult 
to determine ; she resembled a fine arti- 
ficial flower which borrowed everything, 
even to its fragrance, from the natural, 
but still lacked the essential life. That 
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is to say, her heart had not yet 
awakened to any other interest than 
the triumphs her vanity reaped. Her 
life was like a foaming beverage, but she 
had no idea of what was hidden at the 
bottom of the cup. 

There was no name of distinction in 
the world of art, literature, learning, or 
music, that the charming widow did not 
try to get upon the list of her a^ociates. 
She was ambitious of placing the aristoo- 
Vacy of genius before that of birth, and 
amused herself in making the sharpest 
sallies against nobOity's " decayed ances- 
try and ragged banners," 

On the evening in question a, large as- 
semblage thronged her saloon, the ma- 
jority, however, belonging to the noble 
■classes ; and besides these some noted 
artists, savans, thinkers, and authors. 
Berzelius was there seen in conversation 
with Count Woyna, the Finnish artist, 
Ekman chatting with the beautiful Coimt- 

es3 F . The atheist A — g — t talked 

theology with Professor F— -, and the 
French Minister, Count M ■■■ , discn^ed 
politics with Connt C, H. A , etc, eti 

The hostess was in the midst of thi 
assemblage, reclining negligently on 
sofa and talking with a young man who 
leaned against the back of it. In this 
circle of ladies, covered with silks, laces, 
velvet, and precious stones, she was the 
simplest. She wore a light bine dree 
some thin material. Her coiffure differed 
entirely from the rest, being in a style 
between a man's and a woman's. Skuld- 
frid hod not yet appeared. 

" I assure you. Baron," said Nathalie, 
"that I intend to give you all a great 
surprise, and myself a triumph ; try to 
guess whom I am expecting. It was 
wish to enjoy your astonishment that 
prompted me to exact the promise that 
you would come." 

" You are too good. Countess, to at- 
tach so mnch importance to my humble 
self," answered the young man with a 
smile at onoe cold and ironical. 



You are mistaken, Baron Canitz, if 
you think that I have any interest in 
yoM. No, not at all ; I intend to divert 
myself in proving to you that you have 
spoken an untruth." 

Allow me to doubt if that pleasure 
will be confen-ed upon yon. I never 
ik an untruth." 

Indeed ; then I know more than you. 
Apropos, how long do you intend to con- 
tinue to pay court to met" Nathalie 
laughed. " Admit that it haa not 
brought you a step nearer your aim." 

I concede it, therefore I will not im- 
portune yon hereafter. I shall not pre- 
sent myself oftener than I am called for," 

" Truly ! And yet you once said 
that — " Nathalie looked at. him with a 
mischievous expression. 

" That I should be your chevalier un- 
til you told me what I wished to know." 

"Precisely. You then desist from 
yonr purpose of sounding me 1 " 

" Yes." 

" How shall I understand this^ You 
are not one to be deterred by difficulties. 
Can it be that you — " 

" Know where' the person is on whose 
account I have plagued you '! Yes, 
Countess." Lothard looked at her with a 
cold glance. " Do you know where she 
lives 1" added he. 

"Yes, I do." Nathalie looked an- 
noyed. 

" In that case," Lothard smiled, " I 
congratulate myself upon knowing still 
more than you. I greatly fear that you 
have amused yourself in feigning a 
knowledge that you did not possess." 

" Leave this, I beg of you ; I am too 
impatient at present to occupy myself 
with anything but seeitig you abandon 
the part you are playing, and in this re- 
spect at least I am not mistaken." 

" Mistaken, what do you mean i " 

"That your indifference is not real, 
but only an assumed manner with which 
you wish to attract attention." 

Canitz bowed. 
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" If that is BO, then you ■must admit 
-that I have one merit, that of never for- 
getting my part." 

"0 yes, but you have, thoi^h — " 

" I defy you to prove that asaertiou." 

" Do you wish me to do it V 

"I should be very much obliged to 
you. Countess." 

"Very well, do you remember when 
I met you at the entrance of the opera- 
houae the first time Madame Dorbioo ap- 
peared, how agitated and disturbed you 
looked 1 You were so out of balance 
that you nearly forgot tJj salute me." 

"Yes, I remember it all," replied Lo- 
thard with unaltered composure ; " but it 
was a consequence of the 
I did not feel well." 

"Madame Dorbino and 
emey," announced the usher. 

liothard actually started. The Coun1> 
eas forgot to observe him, so surprised 
was she to see Skuldfrid leaning on the 
ann of the Professor. She had known 
nothing of their relationship or acquaint- 
ance. Shp had invited Aberuey to meet 
Madame Dorbino, in order to afford him 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

"Always polite to celebrities," said the 
Countess to the Professor when he sar 
luted her. 

" This time. Countess Eenstein, it is 
not only courtesy, but a duty that I ful- 
fil. Madame Dorbino is a relative of 
mine," 

At the announcement of her name all 
eyes were directed towards the singer, 
After the Countess had in some courteous 
words expressed her agreeable surprise 
at finding Skuldfrid related to such a 
man as Abemey, she suddenly remem- 
bered Lothard, and that she tad not ob- 
served what efiect Skuldfrid's appearance 
had upon htm. She turned with a quick 
motion of the head ; but lo and behold, 
the Baron had disappeared ; her eyes 
sought him in vain. She could not dis- 
cover him in the saloon. 

In a few minutes Skuldfrid was sui^ 



rounded by persona, who complimented 
her upon her appearance in Freyschiitz. 
They pressed around the distinguished 
singer to offer her their homage, and to 
convince themselves upon a nearer view 
if she was as beautiful, engaging, and fas- 
cinating off the stage as she was upon it. 
For the first time Nathalie saw herself 
deserted by her admirers. They had all 
hastened to pay tribute to . the new- 
comer. 

Nathalie was however for the moment 
engrossed by other thoughts than her de- 
sire of pleasing. She understood those 
who drew her car of triumph too well 
not to know that she had but to enter 
their midst, making some of her irresist- 
ible sallies or witty remarks, to have 
them all enrolled again under her banner. 

While Skuldfrid was being waited up- 
on with flattery and the Profe^or with 
questions, the Countess passed through 
iJie two adjoining apartmente, but with- 
out finding Canitz. Fmally she came to a 
little cabinet, where she saw him stand- 
ing by the window. His back was turned 
to the Countess. She hurried towards 
him, saying, — 

".What, Herr Baron, are you so fi;ight- 
ened at the sound of Madame Dorbino's 
nam th t y u tak fl ht ? 

L tharl t -n d N th I fm d 
that I was p 1 than ihl 1 th t 
the Id p d p n 1 d 1 p 

pear 1 Th w at ac f 1 n h ly 
and b tt gn f n h nt n wb h 

struck Nathalie in a wonderful manner, 
child of folly as she was. This man, who 
always showed such a cold politeness, 
who towards her especially displayed 
such a sarcastic irony, in whose glance 
she could not discover a shadow of feel- 
ing, who had irritated and tormented her 
with his reserve, whom she had regarded 
as a frigid egotist, he then had a heart 
that could experience sorrow and ptun. 
So there was some warmth behind the 
cold mask. • 

Nathalie never thoi^t him so handr 
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some before. This fece, now freed from 
its mocking smile and its stem earnest- 
ness, seemed to her beautiful. She 
thought, — 

" How these eyes would glow if his 
soul was filled with love ! " 

Canitz, who had no idea of the impres- 
sion his sorrowful aspect made upon 
Nathalie, answered with a melancholy 

" Countess, nothing frightens me, but 
I sometimes like to keep company with 
myself," 

" With wha,t a tone you 8a,y that ! " 
Counter Nathalie foi^ot to jest. 

Lothard passed his hajid over his brow 
as be resumed his usual voice and cold 
demeanor. 

" What is there in my tone that sur- 
prises you t Do not think so ill of mo as 
that I seek solitude to abandon myself 
like a sighing Werther to aiokly reveries. 
No, I can a^ure you that when this oc- 
curs it is because I am tired of the bustle 
around me. But you promised me a 
surprise ; I have not yet been siu;prised 
by anything that I have heard or seen," 

"Have you not? And yet you heard 
who was aanounced." The CountMs 
looked at him. 

In a few minutes a complete revolu- 
tion had occurred within her. Incom- 
prehensible ■ enigma, called the human 
heart It is highly probable that Nath- 
alie could have assoc ated with Canitz 
her whole life through with ut feebng 
for h m any other interest than thit f r 
a person who jmu'ied or vexed her. 
Hithert she had only thought of Lo- 
thard when she saw him fot^ttmg at 
other times that he existed Now the 
bronze figun, h'«i repealed a glimpse of 
sometl mg that reboml led feeling There 
was then a heart m that breast Why 
should she not be able ti captivate itl 
This impervious mortal, agamst whom 
she could burl her wit, or attack at 
pleasure, now became a being that she 
wished :.to know, a character that she 



r to fathom. Lothard had found in 
this engaging woman an enemy to his 
e. It was now too late for him to 
put on the mask of indifference. She 
had once for all discovered that it was a 
masS, and cost what it would she must 
have it away. But to return to tbeir 
conversation. 

" Of whom do you speak. Countess 1 " 
asked Lothard, with such an appearance 
of ignorance that the Countess was duped 
by it.- 

" Ah, sir, I truly do not know what to 
think of your absent-mindedness." 

" Whatever you please, Countess, if 
you will only inform me why I should 
abandon my role." 

" Well, Madame Dorbino is here." 

" I expected to meet her at your house 
this evening." 

" Ah, indeed. Now give me your arm 
and I will present you to her and at the 
same tirae make my observations." 

" Present me I " Lothard, with all the 
power of his will, could not binder tbe 
blood from rushing to his head. He felt 
that the Counter's eyes were fastened 
upon him, and he would have given 
much to have had as g 
his blood as over his muscles. 

" It seems that my propositio' 
you t You cannot know Madame Dor- 
bino r' 

"No, Countess, I do not know the 
singer Madame Dorbino," answered Lo- 
thard, coldly. 

"Your arm." The Countess took Lo- 
thard's arm and they proceeded through 
the smaller rooms. During the short 
transit Lothard tried to subdue every 
emotion. He jested with Nathalie. The 
sharpest oTiserver could not have dis- 
cerned any remnant of agitation in this 
cold and proud face. When he at length 
stood beside Skuldfrid's chair he looked 
like a piece of granite. The young wo- 
man was engaged in a lively conversation 
with Madame St. G-— , 'and her head 
was turned iu the direction opposite to 
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that in which Lothard and Nathalie 
came. 

" Allow me, my dear Frida," said the 
CounteaB to Skuldfiid, "to present to 
you Baron Canitz." 

At Nathalie's first word Skuldfrid had 
turned round. Before her stood Lothard, 
pate, cold, and proud. He played hia role 
aurpasaingly well, but the distinguished 
aetresa, who had had as many plaudits, 
bouquets, and laurel wreaths lowered 
upon her for her traiMcendent acting as 
for her singii^, now changed color so 
rapidly and showed so much perturbation 
when she responded to Baron Canita'a 
polite, almost reverent bow, that it was 
obvious to all. She did not by any means 
confirm the assertion that an actress, in 
studying other characters, seals up her 
own feelings and loses tho power of ex- 
periencing any deep and serious impres- 

The Countess thought, — 

" Trida knows him, but she plays her 
part very poorly in not concealing her 
emotion. Yet that signifies nothing; she 
is beautiful even now. 0, how that man 
provokes me ; see, how calm, he is, and 
yet I could venture my life that he also 
knows her ; I saw that when I proposed 
to introduce him. I must find out the 
secret." 

, Nathalie left Skuldfrid. Lothard took 
a vacant chair at her side, which a young 
man had left when the Baron was pre- 
sented. It was impossible for Skuldfrid 
to get a word over her lips, although she 
knew all eyes wei-e turned upon her. 
Lothard, on the contrary, realized ftiUy 
that no attention should be attracted to 
their meeting; he therefore said inFrench, 
with a calm voice, although there was 
something unnatural in the accent, — 

"How does Sweden please you, Ma- 
dame 1 I understand that you visit this 
country for the first timel It ought 
consequently to possess the charm of 
novelty." 

Lothard's glance rested upon the beau- 



tiful woman, clear and brilliant. As 
long as her face betrayed a sign of inner 
emotion, Lothard continued to speak r£ 
the Swedish people, its culture, eCc, etc. 
Once only had she dared to lift her eyes 
to his lace, but lowered them immedi- 
ately. After speaking yet awhile upon 
indiff'ereat subjects, he rose, tittered some 
words of courtesy, but so low that "they 
cOuld not be caught by the bystanders, 
and then left her. An hour after this 
Skuldfrid whispered to Abemey, — 

" Dear Uncle, take me away from here. 
I cannot endiire it any longer." 

" And I no longer doubt," thought the 
Professor. " I now know all. Poor 
children, it seems that no happiness will 
grow from the graves of your guilty par- 
ents." 

When Skuldirid reached home, Anaiso 
again handed her a bouquet of myrtle 
and orange blossoms, tied with a black 
ribbon and surrounded with a black pa- 

Skoldft'id did not put it among the 
qther flowers. Why t She did not know 
herself, but the strange gift interested 



In " Robert," Skuldfrid appeared for the 
second time as Alice. Now also she met 
the heam of a pair of daric eyes from the 
lower private bos; again hia hands re- 
mained motionless as before; and although 
the whole house resounded with accla- 
mations and applause, although the stage 
was covered with flowers, Ae, for whom 
she sang especially, remained impassable. 
What cared Skuldfrid for the applause of 
all the others 1 A single look, a single 
gesture of satisfaction, on his part would 
have been more to her than the admirar 
tion of the world. 

Wheu she drove home that evening 
from the theatre, she felt sad in the 
very depths of her heart. The only 
time ikte brought them together he 
had not indicated by a word that he re- 
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membered Shddfrid. "Was not this the 
strongest oonfiniiation of what hia con- 
duct in Naples had given her to under- 
stand? Skuldfrid was miserable, and a 
host of depressing and hopeless feelings 
took poesession of hor mind. 

That evening no bouquet of myrtle and 
orange blossoms was handed to her, but 
a vrreath of cypress and laurel. Sorrow 
and fame. 

The morning after her appearance in 
"Robert" she was besieged by persons 
■who were not received, by billets that were 
not read, and bouquets which Anaise took 
chai^'of. After liJath'alie's reception 
invitations poured in upon the heautiflil 
singer, who was related to the Countess 
and the celebrated Professor Aberney. 
s then of good family, and this 
3 her value considerably in the 
goodly city of Stockholm. "With us Swedes 
family connections are very important. 
In short, Sknidfrid was courted and 
eulogized ; everything contributed to 
spoil her, eepecially as envy itself could 
find nothing to say against her manner 
uof life. To bo sui-e, many reports were 
circulated to the effect that she had been 
married, and that she had had strange 
adventures, etc ; but Professor Aber- 
tiey's appearance as her natural protec- 
tor and near relative made people utter 
auch things quite low among themselves. 

The ladies thought there was an al- 
most shocking warmth in the manner in 
which Skuldfrid sung. Yes, there was 
undoubtedly in that transport, ardor, 
and inspiration something wanton, un- 
womanly, and unbecoming, etc. ; but as 
London and Paris had been charmed 
with it, it was quite as well to overlook 
what one did not understand. Besides, 
there was in Skuldfrid's performance 
such a stamp of truth, that censure itself 
•was forced to silence. 

A week elapsed. Skuldfrid had de- 
clined all invitations and devoted her 
leisure hours to the society of Aberney 
or. , Nathalie. Tage became more and 



more smitten every day, and voided the 
Countess. No meeting with her had aa 
yet taken place in Skuldfrid's presence. 
But in tho same measure that his incli- 
nation for Skuldfrid became more con- 
spicuous, she grew more retiring, which 
only increased Tage's feeling instead of 
quenching it. He sometimes became 
quite bitter and inveighed sharply against 
Skuldfrid's choice of vocation. She re- 
tained her coolness under these attacks ; 
sometimes replying in -few words, or 
again hearing him without giving any 
answer. Aunt Sara also treated her 
to long sermons over the sinfulness of 
her life. If it then happened that the 
old lady and Skuldfrid were alone to- 
gether, the sermons were accompanied 
with tears and supplications that she 
would not continue upon this road of 
destruction. There was often in Aunt 
Sara's simple words, full of prejudice 
as they were, such a stamp of sincere 
conviction, that Skuldfrid listened to her 
without feehng offended or interrupting 
her with a haughty mien and decided 
tone ; but yet Sara perceived very soon 
that she did not accomplish anythit^ 
with all her discourse. Some other 
means must be employed. What re- 
mained to be done? Yes, scandal should 
be made to servo ; Skuldfrid must know 
what people said about her. She should 
bo snatched from the illusion that she 
enjoyed any esteem. That aristocratic 
people invited her did not by any means 
prove that honest people respected hor. 
Aunt Sara had besides the full conviction 
that there was no smoke without fire ; 
er^o, Skuldfrid must in some way have 
given occasion to all this talk. Aunt 
Sara had in fresh remembrance that 
Skuldfrid even as a young girl gave in- 
dication of very free ideas. Had she not 
taken walks with that young fellow 'i 
Sara did not yet know positively wheth- 
er it was Canitz or some one else. Those 
rambles were, according to Sara's opinion, 
plain proofs of a frivolous nature. There- 
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fore ahe was going to avail herself of the 
first opportunity to talk reason to Enoch's 
child. It was her duty to save the 
erring one. 

Singularly enough, Ahemey remained 
quite neutral; and yet Auut Sara could 
not possibly have a greater aversion to 
Skuldfrid's being a singer than he. His 
reasons for this repugnance were very 
different, however, from the old lady's. 
He did not see in it a road to perdition, 
but a career in which Skuldfrid muflt 
sooner or later encounter two evils : First, 
to fall a victim to the machinations of 
those whose aim was to sully her name. 
The.same report, which with swift wings 
liad made her known as an artist, would 
eagerly snatch the first scandal that 
could in a piquant manner cast a shadow 
over her who had just been eulogized. 
Aberney understood the world and knew 
that hungry newspapei-s gladly insert any- 
thing that can intei-est, making them- 
selves too often the heralds of scandal. 
He knew also that every kind of publicity 
is hazardouSj especially for a woman, 
whose honor is so easily assailed. In 
the second place, Aberney could not pos- 
sibly understand or rightly judge the 
dramatic art. He saw in it artifice and 
deception. He could not comprehend 
that there is a quality in the soul that 
resembles an echo, which gives a response 
to the thought of the poet and the crea- 
tion of the oomppser. 

The true draTiiatic arUst is like an in- 
strument. His soul has a response for 
the beautiful as well as the ugly, the 
great as well as the small, the ridiculous 
and the sublime, m the author's concep- 
tion. He does not possess the power of 
drawing these images which spring up in 
the fancy, but he is able to comprehend 
and give them life. The learned man 
understood nothing of all this. He 
looked upon the drama as merely the art 
of impersonation acquired with much 
effort and study, or a highly cultivated 
talent for simulating thoughts, feelings. 



and character utterly foreign to the one 
who represents them. If this were so, 
the consequence would be the extinction 
of everything true and noble in the 
effort to act well. 

HadSkuldfi;id merelysung,hadsheeveM 
sung with fervor and spirit, but without 
the dramatic action, the danger would 
have been less. At it was, this idolatry 
of the moment, these stoiins of applause, 
this ephemeral glory of renown, would 
some time or other plunge her into that 
dangerous iatosication which so easily 
passes over to self-worship. No, she 
must be snatched from all these perils. 
And yet Aberney remained passive. He 
only redoubled his tenderness and his 
consideration for her welfare. He never 
wounded her with any attacks. He 
knew that the first condition in getting 
a person to follow advfee is to gain confi- 
dence and control through the power of 



Tage, on his part, had, after Skuldfrid's 
fourth appearance, resolved to bring 
things to a focus by a declaration. 

Thus a storming was intended both 
by Aunt Sara and Tage. Aberney agtun 
relied upon attaining his object through 
the power of influence. 

While all this was in preparation, 
Skuldfrid had not visited any one but 
her relatives. Nathalie bestowed an en- 
thusiastic admiration upon her, which 
bore the resemblance of true affection. 
It was very evident that she wanted to 
gain Skuldfrid's confidence. Nathalie 
was with her daily, and, despite all objec- 
tions on Skuldfrid's part, she was obliged 
to accompany the charming Countess in 
her trips to Djurg^den, Haga, and Carl- 
berg. Upon all such, occasions they saw 
Lothard, who generally met them some- 
where on horseback, and then rode awhile 
at the side of the carriage, convers- 
ing with the Countess, after he had sa- 
luted Skuldfrid respectftilly but coldly. 
It occasionally happened that Skuldfrid 
mingled in these short conversations with 
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a word or two, but generally she avoided 
saying aaything in Lothard'a presence. 

One day when they met Lothard at 
EjurgMen, Nathalie exclaimed to bim, — 
" Truly, my dear Baroa, it looks as if 
you were still trying to find out a cer- 
tain person's residence, so persistently do 
you attend me." 

" Countess, I protest, it is chance alone 
that brings me in your way," answered 
Lothard. 

" I do not believe you. Yon certainly 
deceived me when you said you 
found the one you were seeking." 

" I had found, but now again have lost 
her," said Lothard with emphas 
eyes and Skuldfrid's met. 

" That is . to say, you have lost the 
trace," jested Nathalie, "and you 
to find it again through me." 

"Countess, it is so long since I hoped, 
that I dare not venture again." I 
thard'a eyes rested on Skuldfrid, wh( 
heart threatened to burst. 

" Well, why then do you pursue me 1 " 
asked Nathalie, laughing. 

" I am like the steel which is drawn 
to the magnet ; I obey the power of at- 
traction, in defiance of my will and 
reason." 

"You are divine. By and by you will 
end in making me a tender proposal, 
against your will," said Nathalie in 
sport. 

" Countess, I shall never make any 
tender proposal. I shall never say to 
any woman the words, ' I love you.' " 
Again Lothard's and Skuldfrid's .^es 
met. At the same instant Nathalie 
turned to Lothard and caught the glance 
lie fastened upon Skuldirid. 

"Aha!" thought she with a certain 
resentment, " I believe the words are ad- 
dressed to me, but their meaning to 
Frida," 

Without allowing her unpleasant feel- 
ings to be perceived, Nathalie said, tum- 
ii^ to Skuldfrid, — 

" What do you think, the Baron h^ 



for two whole years been the most zeal- 

of all who have paid me their homage. 

At promenades, bails, suppers, concerts, 

and operas, everywhere has he 

waited \ipon me and at each occasion 

exerted all his power to be amiable." 

Pardon me, my gracious Countess, 
you slander me. I have never attempted 
anything so impo^ible as to be amiable." 

Take care, Baron, or I might take 
the notion to mention the whole story to 
Madame Dorbino." 

" That is not very likely, you shall not 
betray mo," said Lothard. 

Shall I notS" asked Nathalie, dcii- 

" No." 

" Since you defy me, I will immedi- 
ately prove that I do what pleases me. 
Do you know why the Baron has waited 
ujKra mel" continued Nathalie, turning 
to Skuldfrid. " For the simple reason, 
that he wished to know of me — " 

" In the name of grace, Countess, do 
not continue, I beseech you ! " exclaimed 
Lothard, with so much intensity that 
his whole appearance changed. 

" He does not wish her to know of his 
interest for Mademoiselle Smidt," thought 
Nathalie, "and just for that reason she 
must hear of it." Aloud she said i " I 
give no grace, and therefore Frida shall 
know that you followed me in the hope 
of finding out where a certain Mademoi- 
selle Smidt lived." 

" Mademoiselle Smidt ! " repeated 
Skuldfrid, putting her handkerchief be- 
fore her glowing face. 

Lothard rode silently at the side of the 
carriage, without throwing a glance inside. 
The Countess contmued, — 

" And I have decided that he shall 
not have his wish gratified through me." 

" The Countess's decision proceeds from 
the fact that she does not know her 
residence," rejoined Lothard. He raised 
his hat, bowed, and was soon out of sight. 
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Ever since the evening when Skuldfrid 
and Lothard met the first time at Na- 
thalie's house, the latter had been seized 
with a violent fancy for him. It was not 
yet anything but a fancy ; what it might 
become was still wnceitain. Her ordi- 
nary ajJmirers seemed to her flat, her 
friends and aseoeiatea stupid and tedious, 
the only one except Lothard that inter- 
ested her was Skuldfrid. This interest 
was at the present period real, though 
the motives which actuated it were self- 
ish. She found pleasure in Skuldfrid's 
lively and spirited conversation, and she 
had much to study and learn of her. 
Nathalie felt that in gra^e and attraction, 
in that irresistible power of charming, 
she stood far behind the singer. These 
qualities, which were natural with Skuld- 
frid, Nathalie could and must appropri- 
ate to herself 

The day aiier their drive to Djurgar- 
den, when Lothard and Nathalie had ex- 
changed the words so full of significance 
to Skuldfrid, we find the last named in 
her cabinet. Hor whole beii^ bore the 
impr^s of hope and joy. 

The Countess came in, and after she 
had spoken at random about indifferent 
things, she said quite suddenly, — 

"When and where have you and 
Canitz met 1 " 

" My dear Nathalie, why do you per- 
sist in asserting that he and 1 have 
met before ? " answered Skuldfrid evasive- 
ly. Nathalie perceived from her tone that 
she was displeased. 

"I do not persist at all, I merely 
ask a question. It seems to displease 
your' 

"Yes, it does." 

"Well then, I wUl not repeat it." 

"She knows him," thought Nathalie 
with vexation. " She always gives eva- 
mre answers whenever I make an inquiry 
, in regard to this matter." 

■ " My special errand," resumed the 
Countess, " was to scold you for depriv- 
ing me of one of my warmest and most 



feithful admirers, one 6f the few in 
whose affection I altuMt trusted." 

"And who is that T' asked Skuldfrid, 
smiling. "I am not conscious of havii^ 
caught any admii-er, and consequently 
cannot have robbed you." 

" But Lieutenant Abemey 1 " 

"Ah! Tage." Skuldfrid hiughed. "If 
he has been in love with you, then I am 
willing that you should keep him. He 
and I ate only friends of childhood." 

" Tliat is all well and good ; but ever 
since your arrival here he has not visited 
me, although I have invited him, and 
besides he has evidently avoided ma 
Admit that he is in love with his child- 
hood's friend." 

" God forbid ! " said Skuldfrid quite 
devoutly. 

"She is jiot attached to young Aber- 
ney," thought Nathalie; "she is decidedly 
in love with that man of granite." 

Nathalie leaned her head on her hand 
and happened at the same time to cast 
her eyes on a floWer-vase, containing a 
bouquet of myrtle and orange-blossoms. 

" From whom have you received 
thatl" asked she, drawing the vase to- 
wards her. 

" I do not know, it has been sent to 
me," replied Skuldfrid, but at the same 
time colored ; for she thought of Lothard 
unavoidably. 

The Countess said nothing, although 
she very well remarked the change of 
color. She looked at the bouquet atten- 
tively, as if she wished to find out ail 
about it. 



Skuldfrid had appeared four times. 
On each succeeding occasion she received 
livelier demonstrations of approval from 
the public. She always found Lothard 
in the lower private box, and upon her 
return home after the opera she found 
a wreath of cypress and laurel in place 
of the bouquet of myrtle. 

The day before Skuldfrid's fifth ap^ 
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pearaiicB the Countess had begged her 
peraistently to attend the ball that she 
was to give as a farewell to the winter's 
entertainments. Skuldfrid knew that she 
should there meet Lothard, which she 
very much desired after that last conver- 
sation, and yet she hesitated. Did she 
fear to see him t No, but she feared 
to see the hope she still cherished de- 
stroyed, Hia frigid respect was to her 
a torment, which occasioned her acute 
suffering. Finally she toot the resolu- 
tion to fulfil the Countess's desire by 
being present at the ball. While Skuld- 
frid was di-essing herself for the occasion, 
she hold the following mental solilo- 
quy, — 

" I must have a conversation with him 
this evening, I must know why he has 
been seeking Mademoiselle Smidt and 
yet refused Skuldfrid a meeting. I wish 
to understand what he meant when he 
said, I have found her and lost her 
again." She pressed her hand to her 
heart and looked at her truly lovely fig- 
ure in the mirror, continuing in thought, 
" 0, if I could only for this single even- 
ing be beautiful, so beautiful, that — I 
might in his soul recall the past." 

Skuldfrid, who naturally liked a cer- 
tain richne^ of attire, was this evening 
extremely simple. She was dressed en- 
tirely in white, and her hair was adorned 
only with blue flowers and wheat. She 
wore no glittering jewels, but merely'a 
garniture of the same blue flowers. 

Professor Abemey was i^ain her es- 
cort. Tage, at Skuldfrid's solicitation, 
and in order to escape her jesting asser- 
tions that he did not dare to brave the 
danger of the Countess's presence, had 
decided to attend the ball, to show 
Skuldfrid that he took no especial inter- 
est in the Countess. 

Skuldfrid liked to dance, for she 
danced well. The evening was far ad- 
vanced when Lothard arrived, Skuld- 
frid discovered him while in the midst 
of a waltz with Tage, It was the fii^ 



time Tage had carried her around In the 
whirl of the dance. God and Skuldfrid 
only know how it was possible that ho 
did not in hia delii'ium betray all that 
his heart felt. The truth is that Skuld- 
frid's cold mien almost frightened him, 
and was all that restrained his feelings. 
When the waltz ended and Tage was to 
conduct her from the dancing -saloon, 
they passed by Lothard. He greeted 
Skuldfrid with a colder and more polite 
bow than usual Tage threw a trium- 
phant glance at him, as if he could have 
said, "She belongs to me; she is lost 
to you." 

Tage had feared that Lothard, through 
an explanation of his absence in Naples, 
should completely ruin him and at onCe 
resume his former place in Skuldfrid's 
heart; but as this explanation had not 
yet taken place, although two weeks had 
passed since their first meeting, he took 
it for granted that Skuldfrid had averted 
it. Tage's aelf-love whisperod to him 
besides so many foolish hopes, that upon 
these he felt sure of Skuldfrid. Was it 
at all likely that now, after she had 
found him to be the same friend as of 
old, her heart could betray the faith she 
owed him 1 No ! To prevent all unsea- 
sonable declarations between her and 
Lothard, Tage determined to advance his 
own claims the very next day. Skuld- 
frid should decide the future. She must 
and should keep her faith to him. These 
were the thoughts that revolved in his 
brain while ho stood beside her chair, 
talking of indifferent things. 

" Herr Lieutenant, how shall I explain 
your behavior lately ? " uttered a jesting 
voice behind him, in such accents that 
one couldhave taken the voice for Skuld- 
frid's. Tage colored and turned round. 
Before him stood Nathalie, with her fin- 
ger raised threateningly. Her gaze was 
directed upon the young man with a pe- 
culiar expression. 

" Countess Eenatein, I do not com- 
prehend youi' meaning," answered Tage, 
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who felt with, an inner shudder that not 
even Skcldfrid'a presence could protect 
him from the dangerous influence of the 



"Do you not!" Nathalie leaned her 
head to one 'side and smiled in such a 
charming way that she made Tage quite 
uneasy. 

"Give me your arm, Lieutenant Aher- 
ney, and I will explain myself." With 
this the Countess withdrew, leaning on 
T^;e's awn, saying to Sltuldfrid as she 
left,— 

" I will rob you of your cavalier for a 
moment." 

" And I, I m«st spealt with Tiim," 
thought Skuldfrid. "Cost what it will, 
the ice shall be brolien." 

She rose to go and try to find Lothard, 
but reseated herself immediately, for he 
was coming towards her from (Jie oppo- 
site direction. 

" I hope, Madame, that you are well 
tliis evening r' said he in French, and 
seated himself beside her, casting a rapid 
and searching glance upon the poraons 
in their vicinity, Skuldfrid answered 
the question, but in a voice that totally 
lacked the calmness which characterized 
Lothard' s. 

"Are you engaged for this polka?" 
aaked he in Italian, when he discovered 
that people were observing them, with 
curiosity. 

"Yes, for this as well as all the rest," 
replied Skuldfrid in the same language. 

"And you intend to dance it?" Lo- 
thard looked at her. His eyes sMd: "Do 
not dance." 

" No, I do not mean to dance any more 
this evening." Skuldfrid smiled quite 
mischieviouslj. 

" Indeed ! " Lothard looked up at the 
ceiling with an indifferent air. " You 
wish to retain the impression of the last 
waltz unweakened." 

" No, not that ; but dancing does not 
entertain me any longer." 

(In Naples it is customaiy to invite a 



lady for the whole evening, either for 
dancing or conversation, or both. In 
short, she belongs to her partner during 
the hours of the ball, and in this way a 
ball may acquire something of real in- 
terest.) 

" You have said that you did not in- 
tend to dance any more this evening; is 
that 30?" 

" Most surely ; the heat is so oppres- 

" Good, in that oaae I take the liberty 
of inviting you to converae through this 
polka. Do you accept it?" 

" With pleasure," 

"When the music begins I will be 
here again." Lothard rose and went to 
a lady who sat at a little distance from 
them. He took a seat beside her, 
Skuldfrid dismissed her partner, alleging 
the heat and her fear of becoming hoarse 
as her oscuse. Lothard thought while 
he was speaking to Countess •**, — 

" She has luiderstood my unexpressed 
wish. She still preserves the heart's in- 
stinct. Now, Skuldfrid, it remains to be 
seen how well yon can stand the proof 
you are to undergo, whether your feel- 
inga-are truly attached to me, or if you 
will again sacrifice Lothard for him. 
Yes, I must be on my guard, that my 
all-engrossing weakness does not again 
master my reason and make me her 
slave. O Skuldfrid, Skuldfrid 1 would 
that you could restore my faith in you, 
then I should forget all the pangs you 
have occasioned my heart. May you 
never hope, however, that I shall be the 
first to speak of love to you. No, tlie 
heart you once rejected, you must now 
take, it can never more be offered you." 

The first measures of the galop sound- 
ed. Countess "**'8 partner came to 
lead her away. Lothard resumed his 
place by Skuldfrid. 

"We mortals can never act without a 
motive," began Lothard, in a somewhat 
unsteady voice ; " and as this is a gener- 
ally accepted rule, Madame, so there was 
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a purpose in my requesting this dance of 
you." 

"I have understood this," answered 
Skuldfrid ; " and if you had not prepared 
an opportunity for us to converse, you 
■would have obliged mo to do it You 
owe me an explanation." 

"That is true." Lothard eserted 
himself to control the emotion that 
threatened to overcome him, " I ought 
to have given it to you at our very first 
meeting, but — " 

" Tou did not consider Skuldirid de- 
serving of it," whispered the young wo- 
man. 

" Madame, had I found Skuldfrid again, 
I would not have delayed a minute in 
giving an explanation which has been 
my greatest grief for two years not to be 
able to render," 

Lothard passed his hand over his brow, 
fastened a stem look upon Skiddfiid's 
glowing face, and continued, — 

"One evening I visited the opera to 
Iiear a celebrated singer, a woman, 
who had travelled around the world to 
win admiration and applause ; in a word, 
an actress. Madame, it was impossible 
for me to recognize Skuldfrid in .her. 
It was almost repugnant to me to 
render the esplanation that burned in 
my heart- to Madame Dorbino. Skuld- 
frid could not possibly be the widow 
of the composer Dorbino." Lothard 
ceased. 

" It may be," said Skuldfrid in a tone 
perfectly free from the emotion which 
moment before had revealed itself in her 
voice, "that you, like the generality of 
people, can not and will not understand 
that the singer is an artist, but allow 
your prejudice to rule you ; still yi 
ought not to have fot^ttcn what 
demands, especially towards a wi 
Skuldfrid now spoke with that 
strained frankness which distinguished 
her as a young girl. 

"Do you require me to aet from 
y towards you, 



I ask what every woman Las the 
right to demand." 

Even that is impossible. When I 
found in Madame Dorbino the one who 
been- Skuldfrid, she could not he 
an object of my courtesy, but merely a 
person to whom I showed respect." 

Respect," repeated Skuldfrid, smiling. 
a you show your respect in reapoud- 
with silence to the request I once 
to you! You did not even 
a word of empty politeae^ as an 
excuse, but you allowed the woman who 
of you an interview to wMt in 
You said to her through this that 
you did not consider yourself bound to 
observe the requirements of politeness 
towards her. You did not then know 
however that Skuldfrid had entered npon 
a career which you disapproved. It was 
not Madame Dorbino to whom you 
showed disrespect in Naples, hut it 

"The woman I once adored," inter- 
rupted Lothard in an agitated voice. 
" Madame, may God spare you from ex- 
periencing what I felt when I received 
your note too late." 

" Then you did receive it ? " 

" Yes, but through an unforturuite 
event, which I cannot explain more fully, 
I did not receive it until seven o'clock of 
the same evening that you desired to see 
me. Ah I did you not make it impos- 
sible for me to find you again ! Could 
yon believe for a moment that I would 
not have hastened to obey a cafl fi-om 
Skuldfrid r' 

"Thanks for these words." A tear 
trembled on her eyelash, and she smiled 
gently. 

A tear in Skuldfrid 8 eyes. Lothard, 
Lothard, what had become of your proud 
resolutions 1 were you prepared to resist 
this danger? Most assuredly not; ho 
bent hastily forward, &s if to seize her 
hand, his lips parted to utter words of 
far different import from that which the 
cold reason dictated; but just. then the 
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ttancera swarmed into the saloon and the 
next instant Nafchahe, leaiiii^ on Tage's 
arm, stood before them. 

"What, Herr Baron, are you not 
dancing V exclaimed Nathalie. 

" I am waiting for the walta that you 
80 tindly promised me," answered Lo- 
thard, rising. 

"And in the mean time you hinder 
Madame Dorbino from dancing." 

" By no means, Madame Dorbino does 
not dare to dance any more this evening, 
for fear of becoming hoarse. We have 
been convening about Naples," added 
Lothard, and looked at Tage 

"Yes, you were both theie at the 
same time," returned the Counters, look 
ing fisedly at Lothard. "It w^ just 
there that JETrida inquired after jou of 
one of the officers of the Carolma " 

" Countess, you are too good, you 
condescend to flatter," said Lothard, bow- 
ing coldly to Nathalie. 
, "Ah! that man makes me frantic with 
his unapproachable manner," thought 
sho. 

"They have spoken of Naples," said 
Tage mentally, and pressed his lips to- 
gether. " But what then ^ Skuldfrid will 
only see in my conduct another proof of 
how madly I love her. 



lots! 






A little .while afterwards Lothard ap- 
proached Tage, sajii^, — 

"You can be calm, I neither have nor 
ever will tell Madame Dorbiao who or 
what it was that hindered me from obey- 
ing Skuldfrid's call." Without awaiting 
Tage's reply Lothard left him. 

During the remainder of the evening 
it was impossible for Lothard to get a 
chance to exchange a word with Skuld- 
frid, so environed was aha Those who 
were the moat captivated expressed their 
encomiums over Madame Dorbino to 
Tage. Lothard heard him say, to those 
who pr^ed Skuldfrid, that he was a rel- 
ative of hers. 



The following day, on which Tage had 
determined that his fate should be de- 
cided, Skuldfrid had to attend rehearsal 
in the forenoon, and in the evening she 
was to appear ; consequently the young 
gentleman was not received, and was 
thus obliged to postpone his a^ault un- 
til another day ; but who knows what 
the future may have in store 1 

That evening the left-hand box was 
empty. The clear, cold dark eyes did 
not meet Skuldfrid's. When she reached 
home AnaJse did not present her as 
usual any wreath of laurel and cypress, 
bkuldfrid missed it and felt sad, both 
over this and Lothard's absence from 
the opera. Was he sick, or why did he 
t,t j,y away 1 

Tage was also hindered the next day 
from calling on Skuldfrid. His service 
compelled him to remain where duty de- 
manded hie presence. Skuldfrid spent 
the day with Nathalie, as she was accus- 
tomed to do when not at the Abemeya' or 
desirous of being alone. 

Nathalie had a few of her intimate 
friends to dinner ; among these was 
Lothard. They chatted merrily at the 
dinner-table ; Nathalie was charming, 
Skuldfrid glad. 

However deeply Skuldfrid loved Lo- 
thard, she had never allowed grief or the 
sorrow her love caused her to depress 
her soul or change her naturally happy 
disposition into a sickly peevishness. 
She had folded her bitterest sorrows, her 
most painful sufferings, in a mantle of 
trust, which made her always look upon 
the future with faith and hope. If she 
found that hope deluded her, then, she 
bowed her head humbly under trial, but 
lifted it again thinking, — 

" That which I hoped and wished for 
could not have been right, therefore I 
was deprived of it; or may be that I 
employed the wrong means. Well, then, 
I will begin to work again, sustained bj 
faith and hope." 

Often when Lothard saw Skuldfrid's 
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beaming and lively eyes, her smiling lips, 
and heard her fresh laughter, he doubted 
if her heaxt could contain any deep feel- 
ing or if it was capable of great joys or 
griefe ; but he had only to meet her eyes 
in an unguarded moment to change his 
opinion. Here was then so much of 
pure feeling and warmth in these mir- 
rors of the soul, that he realized the 
fervor and intensity of her nature. 

Yet it was not of this that wo intend- 
ed to speak, but of Nathalie and her 
guests. 

They had left the table, and the coffee 
was passed round. Skuldfrid was sitting 
at one of the open windows of the saloon 
and several gentlemen were standing 
before her, Lothard among the rest. 
They were speaking of music and com- 
posera. One of the gentlemen said to 
Lothard, — 

" Baron, you were not at the opera 
last evening to be enchanted with Ma- 
dame Dorbino's tones." 

" No, I did not dare to expose myself 
to that danger," replied Lothard with a 
peculiar accent. " I retained too lively 
an impression of the last time I heard 
her, to venture again within the sphere 
of the singer's influence," 

" Say rather," interposed Skuldfrid 
Ifti^hing, " that you wished to spare 
yourself an infliction." 

" An infliction, Madame 1 " repeated 
one of the gentlemen with astonishment. 

" Precisely. Baron Canita is not a 
friefid of music." 

" Indeed ! Tliat sounds strange. The 
Baron attends nearly all the concerts 
and is always to be found at the opera 
when a good one is to be rendered." 

" Sacrifices are sometimes made to 
■ fashion ; is it not so, Herr Baron ! " Skuld- 
fHd turned directly to Lothard and fes- 
tened upon him a roguish and challei^ing 
look. Lothard, who had remained mute, 
now found himself forced to reply. 

"Madame, one never contradicts a 
lady. I could never bo forget myself." 



The conversation continued in this 
spirit. Skuldfrid jested and forced Lo- 
thard to take part in a more joyous tone 
than usual. 

A little later we find Skuldfrid and 
Lothard alone at the window, others 
having withdrawn, but how this hap- 
pened neither of them could tell ; the 
reason could easily have been fouud in the 
fact that Lothard held the thread of Con- 
versation almost exclusively, and that in 
such a way that Skuldfrid became the 
only one who took part in it. When the 
last gentleman left them, Lothard said 
with his ironical smile, — - 

" I have now forced them all to leave 
the field." He took bis seat opposite 
Skuldfrid adding, " So you think, Ma- 
dame, that I detest music ? " 

"At least those who devote them- 
selves to it," answered Skuldfrid. 

" Have I ever cKpressed anything of 
the kind!" 

" Most certainly, you said it here two 
days ago." 

" Pardon me, I only said that I could 
not find Skuldfrid in Madame Dorhino," 

" And therefore you did not go to hear 
the latter yesterday." 

" I have heard her four times, and if I 
had heard her the fifth, I might have 
been in danger' of forgetting Skuldfrid." 

" Your meaning is so ambiguous that 
I do not comprehend it." Skuldfrid 
looked up fearlessly mto his dangerous 

"The encomiums and applause that 
overwhelm Madame Dorhino profane 
the Finnish girl ; so it seems to me." 

" Baron, you are as full of prejudice as 
a woman or a child. Let us leave tbis 
subject." The tone in which Skuldfrid 
said this had something of the old tem- 
per which reminded Lothard but too 
vividly of the Finnish girl 

" You accuse me of being full of preju- 
dice, you are wrong ; I am only faithful 
to my once established principles." 

" Antipathy to a certain class or voca- 
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tioii cannot be calied principle ; it is 
only prejudice. You bolong perhaps to 
those who do not consider that woman 
has the right to avail herself of the 
advantages nature has given her to make 
herself independent. In your estimation 
she is probably something so inferior, 
that she ought not to take a single step 
without the direction of some man." 

" Not at all ; I place woman so high, 
that I consider her created for some- 
thing nobler than to be a diversion for 
the multitude. She is the superior of 
man in actual human worth. It is 
therefore painful to see her occupy a 
position in which she makes herself an 
object that all feel themselves free to 
criticise, praise, elevate, or degrade, ac- 
cording to their pleasure. Woman is 
the secret power that rules the world ; 
and just this unfits her for any kind of 
publicity, or then the enchantment is 
broken and her power destroyed. There 
is no great and noble action, no revolu- 
tion in society or important event m the 
world at large, that has not started from 
a woman. She is the mother of virtue, 
heroism, and courage, and therefore — ■ " 

"She ought to be a nun," retorted 
Skuldtrid, laughing. 

"Madame, her minion is not to bind 
laurels for her own vanity, but to twine 
myrtle around the altar of love." 

"What are you talking about ^" ex- 
claimed Nathalie, coming towards them. 

" About love and fame," answered Lo- 
thard. " I af&rm that the laurels of 
fame are for man, but the myrtle wreath 
of love for, woman." 

" That is to say, the Baron maintains 
the theory that we women ought to spend 
our lives in adoring you men, while you 
adorn yourselves with all the distinctions 
that fame can bestow, and reap every 
advantage that life can yield. You wish 
to be loved, without the trouble of lov- 
ing." 

" Countess Renetein, we waste in our 
first love so much of self-sacrifice and 



adoration on you women, that you can 
never afterwards return us what we then 
give you." 

"You think so; but I fear your self- 
sacrifice and adoration are not of the 
true kind; you are too egotistical and 
changeable . for that. How many times 
have you, for esample, been in love 1 " 

"Only once." Lothard's glance flew 
over to Skuldfrid. 

"That is to say one love and many 
objects." 

" My heart possessed only one object 
for its love." 

" Possessed. You speak of a time that 
is past." 

" Ti-ue." 

" But you may love once more ? " 

" Be loved, you mean," said Lothard, 
and again threw a glance at Skuldfrid. 

" That is to say, you have decided to 
allow yourself to be loved." 

"Exactly," replied Lothard, smiling. 
"I desire nothing more deeply than to 
be right heartily loved." 

"But if you desire that," said Skuld- 
frid, "must not you yourself love 1" 

" Yes," added Nathalie, " you certainly 
cannot hope that any woman will come 
to you and say, ' Baron Canitz, I am in 
love with you.'" 

"Countess, that is just what I do 
hope. Before she gives her heart to me, 
I shall never express what mine contains; 
this I have vowed to myself 

"Then you aro likely to keep your 
heart's secret imtil your death," declared 
Nathalie. 

"Hardly would any woman of fine 
feeling so degrade herself as to declare 
her love to you, before you had first done 
it to her," said Skuldfrid. 

" Madame, I think you said degrade 
herself," rejoined Lothard, with anima- 
tion. " In what does the degradation 
consist, if I may ask t " 

" In giving her holiest feelings as a 
prize and exposing herself to the humili- 
ation of seeing them r^ected and tram- 
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pled upon by the man to whom she 
reveals them," replied Skuldfrid, alao 
with spirit. 

" yVhy should they be trampled upon 
iHid rejected 1 Is it then more culpable 
for woman to possess a heart than for 
man^ You told me awhile ago that I 
was full of prejudice; permit mo to 
throw back the accusation. It seems to 
me unnatural that woman should wait 
like a slave for the moment when man 
allows her to clothe her feeling in words. 
Is it not more in accordance with her 
worth that she, like maM, should possess 
the right to offer ber heart to him, with- 
out beii^ obliged to wait for the moment 
when ho pleases to take it. A woman 
perceives more quickly and surely when 
her love is reciprocated than man ever 
does. She is not blinded by an engross- 
ing self-love, but she judges of the feel- 
ings with the swift and eure intuition 
that belongs to her. She is consequent- 
ly less subject to mistake than man, and 
she doea not risk seeing her hopes de- 
ceived. It is very certain," continued 
Lothard, "that the words / love shall 
never pass my lips until I have first 
heard them addressed to me. Never 
shall I say, 'Become mine,' before she 
has said, 'I am yours.' Once I offered 
my heart to a woman, she rejected it; 
and now — " 

"Now you desire that the one you 
next honor with your attention shall lay 
her heart at your feet?" rejoined Na- 
thalie. 

"No, she shall give it to me without 
my asking for it" 

" Under such conditions you will cer- 
tainly never have it," said Skuldfrid. 

Na,thalie was forced to leave them. 
She was obliged to go and receive a new 
guest 

Lothard now said in a quivering 

" Then you think I shall never obtain 
what I desire ? And yet I have resolved, 
that even if I am obliged to drive ber to 



an extreme, so that she fails under the 
struggle, I must eventually get her to 
give me her heart voluntarily and say 
to me that I am dear to her." 

" But if she first desires to hear this 
from you ? " 

" Then her will must yield to mine." 

" You demand the impossible." 

" Mark, Madame, I demand nothing ; 
I only say that I have decided never to 
speak the language of love to any wo- 
man but the one who has first shown that 
she loves me." 

"Then I fear you will never speak 
this language," 

Skuldfrid rose from her seat A pe- 
culiarly indignant flush suff'used her 
cheeks. 

" I do not share this fear with you. 
Fate owes me the recompense of bring- 
ing in my way a woman heroic enough 
to be (ruf. My whole life will I sacrifice 
to her after she has given mo an affection 
which I never would have dared to ask 
for." 

" Baron Canitz, you will look in vain 
for a proud woman who would offer her 
heart upon the altar of your self-love. 
She would rather let it break." 

" And in that case mine with hers. 
She then becomes the destroyer of both 
her own happiness and mine," 

" It will he somewhat difficult for her 
to realize that she has destroyed your 
happiness, when you have not apprised 
her that she held it in her hands." 

Lothard (who had also risen and now 
stood before Skuldfrid) fastened his eyes 
upon her as he said, — 

" Madame, you do not mean to say 
that a woman who loves does not know 
her feeling is responded to t Love 
5 need of words ; it speaks through 

" In that case she need not declare 

irself either, but only let actions do it." 

Skuldfrid went away. Lothard looked 

after her and murmured to himself, — 

Skuldfrid, you know Lothard poorly. 
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sucli as he now is, if you think he will 
not induce you to show him both by 
words and acts that you realize that his 
love merits the sacrifice of your pride." 



In the forenoon if the nest daj, Tage 
presented hini'^elf bofoie Skulilfnd His 
lecent dei.i3ion had changed somewhat. 
He desired to test his influence ovev 
Skuldfnd, by trying to persuade her to 
leaye the stage He who loied her so 
deeply, had the right to demand this 
saurLfice , and before this was accom- 
plished, he would not Uaim the ftilhlment 
of, a promise whiLh, according to his 
idea, bound her to him. 

Besides there was a httle secret which 
had the effect of deterring him from 
rushing ahead with his courtship accord- 
ing to hJB first impulse, and this secret 
was — Nathalie. 

. Tage did not love her; there was 
nothing in his fancy for her that could 
be compared to the deep and strong feel- 
ing that attached him to Skuldfrid; but 
she nevertheless exercised a great influ- 
ence over his mind and imagination. 
He had waited upoii her zealously for 
two years, waa jealous of all who rejoiced 
in her favor ; and especially of Lothard, 
who appropriated her attention at every 
opportunity. Tage had in the beginning 
paid Nathalie his homage, fully convinced 
that she, one of the foolish chOdren of 
the world, would become aa e 
quest and reward him very sc 
some favor flattering to his vanity ; but 
to hia great surprise he found that Nath- 
alie could play with her adorers, without 
bestowing any preference whatever. 

The temptation of conquerii^ one who 
had not allowed any other to do it had 
during the past two years driven Tage to 
the commission of many a folly and in- 
duced him to utter words which very 
much resembled declarations of love. All 
thU made him feel an actual aversion to 



meeting Nathalie after he hal found 
Skuldfr d again and he consuquently 
avoided her The cunning won in had 
howe\ei foiced him t be present at the 
ball and whle waltzing had reproached 
mildly for his absence th s in 
spired Tage with tlie dairaf, h pe that 
she cher shed a warm intet est for him es 
pecially aa these lepioacho^ were actom 
panied by a few tears in those wonderful 
~'f zcm not indifferent to her, thia he 
read in every feature of her fiice. Her tear- 
ful eyes told him that he vnas dear to her. 
Our poor Tage was, in spite of his 
Finnish blood, a true son of Adam, weak 
when he believed himself the object of 
the woman's tenderness he had been tiy- 
ing for two years to win. She blinded 
n, she intoxicated his senses, and 
although he would not have sacrificed an 
hour's favor from Skuldfrid to possess 
her, it was still something that flattered 
his self-love. When the iirst day after- 
the ball passed without his being able to 
declare himself to Skuldfrid, fate so 
ordered it that he met Nathalie in the 
evening at the opera, and was treated by 
her in a way that inspired him with the 
firm belief that he waa loved. He now 
found it difficult, just as the victory 
seemed to be his, to inform her of his 
love for Skuldfrid, and to declare with 
sympathy that he had never loved her, 
etc. He was not quite sure enough of 
Skuldfiid to throw away a happiness 
that smiled at him so fair and charming, - 
If Skuldfrid should now retract her 
promise, if she, ruined by theatrical Hfo, 
lightly played with his heart and sacri- 
ficed his feithfnl devotion, what should 
then mitigate his despair and console 
him for his grief, if he repulsed the heart 
that was offered him % Tage was to test 
Skuldfrid, he would give her an oppor- 
tunity to prove whether she bad any 
affection for bim. He would be con- 
stantly at her side, giving her a thousand 
opportunities of seeing how sincerely he 
loved her, but he should not reniind her 
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of the promise stie had once given before 
he had had time to convince himself 
whether she possessed the same faithful 
character that she manifested as a. young 
gu:l. 

The letter to Lothard in Naples had 
in a terrible manner shaten his faith in 
her love. There were moments when 
reason told him that every word con- 
tained in it disclosed that Sliuldfrid was 
attached to Lothard. But then came 
egotism, suppressing reason, and declar- 
ing that he, Tage, had had the promise 
of her hand for sis years, and that she 
as an honorable woman could not break 
it. Besides Lothard's cold manner to- 
wards Sltuldfrid had given Tage the con- 
viction that bis feelings for her were 
subordinate to his pride, and that /le 
with perseverance could regain the first 
place in her heart. 

Tage's behavior was in accordance with 
tliis mlinner of reasoning. At his visit 
to Sltuldfrid he spoke as a tender brother ; 
entreated her in the name of their friend- 
ship to abandon a career in which she 
had already won so much celebrity that 
her vanity ought to be satisfied, and in 
which she had accumulated sufficient for 
her pecuniary independence. He spoki 
of the dangers, intrigues, and of all the 
malevolence that pursues a person of 
distinguished talent. He showed that 
Skuldfrid had hitherto escaped these an- 
noyances very fortunately, and that it 
was always wisest to withdraw from pub- 
lic life when at the meridian of success, 
rather than when it began to decline. 
Skuldfrid listened to him with the same 
mischievous look that she had as a young 
girl when Tage used to moralize. She 
let him speak to the end without in- 
terrupting him, and though her n^uish 
expression did not indicate that she took 
his words very deeply to heart or attached 
any serious importance to them, still he 
was content that she let him express 
himself fully without interruption, 
. " Now/ dear Skuldfrid," SMd Tage in 



conelnsion, seizing her hand, I have told 
yon my conviction, and this view of your 
position I believe to be the nght one." 
His ejes rested upon hei with &o warm 
an expiession that they told but too 
pl-unly what his lips still concealed, 
bliuldfrids answer would deude whether 
this declaration should yet for a while 
remain within him, or whether he should 
let the impulse of the moment conquer. 
One word of approval or compliance, and 
Tage would have forgotten Nathalie to 
throw himself at Skuldfrid's feet; but she, 
who read in every feature what was pass- 
ing in his soul, took good care not to 
give the smallest occasion for a declara- 
tion that could not fail to be painful to 
them both. 

"Thanks for your good intentions, 
Tage," said Skuldfrid, "but you must 
forgive me if I smile at all the dangers 
you have pictured. The career I have 
chosen is not so thorny as you wish to 
imagine, and therefore, my friend, I do 
not intend to abandon it. I love my 
artistic calling with all raj heart and 
soul. I am only twenty-three," Skuldfrid 
smiled so hopefully, "and this is alto- 
gether too early to withdraw from the 
world, become a philosopher, and rest 
upon my laurels in some obscure corner 
of the earth. No, my right place is on 
the stage, and there I will remain. If 
you are willing, we will waste no fiirther 
words upon the subject." 

" You then scorn my advice 1 " 

"Not at all; but I think your speech 
pedantic, and, allow me to say it, some- 
what too narrow and full of prejudice. 
It savors a little of the counlri/ town." 

Skuldirid had eh^^en her words with 
perfect knowledge of Tage's sensitive 
vanity and with that lack of mercy which 
even the best women show towards the 
man who loves them, but whom they do 
not love in return. She wished to pique 
Tage, so aa to restrain liim from speak- 
ing of feelings that she did not share. 

Tage left Skuldfrid that day deeply 
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woimded by her words and less confident 
of his succeaa than ever. All this had a 
depressiDg effect upon his mind, and he 
in vain tried to cast it off through a 
visit to Nathalie. 

Tage, however, was not one of those 
who give out because they meet opposi- 
tion. No, he now resolved firmer than 
ever to be with SkuldMd as much as 
poseible, to attend her in her promenades, 
go with her to and from the opera, visit 
her as often as she waa at Lome, and 
arrange it so that she could be at Aber- 
ney's house most of the time. Tage car- 
ried out bis purpose with perfect con- 
sistency. 

Some days after this Skuldfrid ap- 
peared for the sixth time and with in- 
creasing success. That evening she 
found Lotbard in his box, and at her re- 
turn home she received a wreath of 
laurel and cypress. 

" It is from A-ini," thought Skuldfrid, 
and kissed the wreath. 

The next day Nathalie met Lothard 
while she was promenading in Charles 
XIII. Square. 

" You were at the opera last evening, 
how did you like Madame Dorbinol" 
asked she. 

" She sang raviahingly as ever," was 
the reply. 

" You are right, and it would be a 
pity if youi^ Abemey succeeded in ob- 
tfuning her hand, for then she could not 
as his wife return to Paris and London, 
but would have to remain here. Our 
Swedish stage is too insignificant to ap- 
propriate talent of the first order." 

" It is not very likely that Ifadame 
Dorbino will marry," 

"On the contrary, it is more than 
likely, it is highly probable. Have you 
not seen how persifitontly Lieutenant 
Aberaey pursues her?" 

"What does that pi'ovel Only that 
he as a relative tries to pre^ his 
daims." 

"You do not wish to believe in their 



intended betrothal. 1 do not think you 
are very well pleased with it." 

" Countess, I am never displeased at 
the success of others." 

" I can assure you that young Aber- 
ney intends to offer Madame Dorbino his 
heart, and I know from good authority 
that JTo will not be the word with which 
she answers his proposal." 

Just then the Countess and Lothard 
turned at the end of the avenue and 
found themselves opposite a lady and 
gentleman. 

" Ah, there is Frida ! " exclaimed 
Nathalie. " How do you do. Lieutenant 
Abemey," added she, turning to the lat- 
ter with one of her most charming smiles. 

"We have come to find yon. Count- 
ess," said Tage. " Skuldfrid said that 
you had agreed to meet her here." 

"But not with you," answered the 
Counter, laughing. 

" I accompanied Skuldfrid." Tago 
bowed. 

Lothard took bis leave with a world of 
doubt in his breast. - 



Quite early the following morning, be- 
fore Skuldfrid had yet risen, Nattialie 
came in to her. 

"See here, Frida, hurry and dress 
yourself ! " she exclaimed. " I have de- 
cided that yon and I shall spend the day 
out at Eosenvik, our summer residence." 

" No, that is out of the question," de- 
clared Skuldfrid j " I have made another 
engagement." 

" Without my consent ; but where 1 " 

"At Uncle Abemey's." 

" That promise cannot be kept. I in- 
tend to carry off the Professor, and what 
is worse still, I have already obtained his 
consent. So hurry up and make a rustic 
toilet. I win be your lady's maid." 

She gave no grace. Skuldfrid was 
obliged to let Nathalie dress her just as 
she pleased. The result was that both 
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ladies were attired alike. When Skuld- 
frid was ready, Nathalie placed herself 
beside her in front of the toilet^Iass, 
saying,— 

"You are far ahead of me in beauty, 
and yet I have made up my mind to 
keep your adorer, young Aberney, for 
myself;, a pretty resolution, when he i 
so desperately in love with you." 

" I will resign him with great pleasure, 
declared Skuldfrid. 

" And moreover I have resolved that 
— Nathalie looked at Skuldfrid — " that 
marble statue Canitz shall become in 
love with me," 

If Skiildfrid's life had been at stake, 
she could not have kept from changing 
color. 

"Why, my dear child, I believe you 
are blushing. Could you possibly have 
any designs on him on your own ac- 
count 1 " 

"Dear Nathalie, do me the favor not 
to talk about Canitz," said Skuldfrid. 

"With pleasure, my friend; though 
you must excuse mo if I find your beha- 
vior alittle strange ; but never mind, put 
on your hat and let ub go to Djui-gar- 
den." 

The Countess's equipage was waiting at 
the entrance, and a tall, slender gentle- 
man stood at the door of the carriage. 
Skuldfrid recognized Lothard, 

" The Baron is going with us to Rosen- 
vik," said Nathalie. 

The nest moment the two ladies and 
Lothard sat in the comfortable barouche 
which rolled away over Gustaf Adolfs 
Square, past the Opera House, and so to 
Djurg@rden. As they drove by Thalia's 
temple, Nathalie, who was that day in 
the best of spirits, said, — 

" The Stockholm public have hero ren- 
dered you their enthusiastic homage ; 
here you have enchanted them with your 
tones, charmed them with your acting, 
and made them crazy with your beauty. 
There must be an intoxicating pleasure 
in being able to call forth such exalted 



admu^tion. Have, you not felt proud of 
yourself at such momenta 1 " 

Lothard looked at Skuldfrid when she 
answered, — 

" No, not proud, but very grateful to 
God for allowing me to succeed." 

"But how is it possible for a young 
woman voluntarily to become a singer 1 " 
said Lothard. "From whence do you 
derive the courage to appear before hun- 
dreds of people 1" 

" You ask me two questions at once," 
said Skuldfrid, smiling. 

" Answer them one at a time, dear 
Frida," suggested Nathalie. 

"Well then, I will answer the first by 
asking the Baron another : how is it that 
you have become a seaman 1 " 

" From calling. It waa the only voca- 
tion that I was inclined to, the only one 
I was fitted for." 

" Very well, one who becomes a singer 
also follows her calling, and, what is more, 
she uses this vocation as a means of 
making a living. I was a poor girl ; 
God had given me a good voice ; I was 
told that I could gain a support by it ; 
I became a singer." 

"And art and the world made a con- 
quest," observed Nathalie, who perceived 
with inner vexation that Lothard did not 
turn his eyes from Skuldfrid. A pause 
ensued, during which Skuldfrid was 
wrapped in thought. She resumed after 
a moment, — 

" You ask how I can have the courage 
to appear. What I am now going to 
say you will perhaps not believe, and 
yet it is the truth. When the curtain 
rises and I step upon the stage, I have 
only one thought, one that fills my whole 
soul, and that is the idea of the compos- 
er whose music I am to sing. It is the 
same to me whether there are a thou- 
sand persons or one in the Opera House. 
The audience is forgotten, I am unmind- 
ful of all these listening ears ; it is as if 
I had the spirit of the composer at my 
lide, to watch over me that I do not 
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render Lis beautiful OoneeptionB un- 
worthily." 

" But the applause, the encores and 
loads of bouquets, all this must call you 
back to reality," said Nathalie. 

"Most certainly." SIcuIdfrid now 
amiled in the same childish manner as 
when she had so often driven away Lo- 
thard's gloomy thoughts in younger 
years, and which Nathalie had imitated 
so perfectly. 

"And your heart beats with joy." 

" I then dare to believe that I have 
not spoilt the beautiful creation." 

The conversation dwelt for a while 
upon art, music, and the drama. They 
spoke of celebrated artists and singers, 
their success and prosperity, etc. Lo- 
thard expressed himself generally with a 
certain prejudice against the stage, and a 
lively debate consequently ensued. The 
vexation that Nathalie bad experienced 
when Lothard looked at Sknldfrid disap- 
peared when he expressed himself so 
openly in her presence against those who 
devoted . themselves to the stage. She 
took Skuldfrid's part, and Lothard was 
thus obliged to contend against two. 
When all arguments for and against had 
been advanced, and both sides had ex- 
hausted their resources, Lothard said in 
conclusion, — 

"With two such opponents as you 
ladies, it is impossible for me to hold out 
any longer. One thing I know, that if 
my opinion is never so erroneous, it still 
proceeds from my conviction. I should 
never dare to believe in the one who, with 
the ease of an actress, can assume feel- 
ings that are aiieri to her, and give such 
a natural stamp to her performance as to 
draw tears from the eyes of the spectatore. 
The question springs up involuntarily. 
When does art cease and truth begin % " 

" With such a conception of the dra- 
matic artists' mind and character, it ie 
natural that you should have an inferior 
opinion of their moral worth," said 
Skul^d. 



" Be it far frohi rne, Ma<feirie, to 
wound any in my remarks upon this 
subject ; what I have said is only the 
expression of my individual opinion." 

Nathalie changed the subject, In a 
short time they alighted at Rosenvik, 
where Professor Abemey, Tage, and a 
couple of ladies related to Nathalie, be- 
sides several other gentlemen, were al- 
ready there to meet them. 

Tage grew pale when he saw Lothard 
in company with Skuldfrid and Nathalie. 
He muttered a curse over the latter's 
notion of having him for escort. 

Nathalie observed Tage'a dissatisfec- 
tion. She knew how to dispel his gloomy 
looks, however, and the little company 
that assembled in the pavilion chatted 
away quite merrily. 

Prof^sor Aberney was particularly an- 
imated, saying a thousand pretty things 
to Nathalie, knowing how to unite the 
intellectual and agreeable in his manner, 
as well as to give life and interest to the 
most commonplace conversation. 

The Professor related some droll anec- 
dotes about Englishnien. . The subject 
was taken up by the rest of the company, 
and each one had something to tell about 
Britain's highly original sons. 

" The desire to be peculiar is certainly 
a disease with the English," said Nath- 
alie, who had been laughing heartily 
at one of the stories. I will venture a 
bet that Frida has an Englishman for an 
admirer, and that it is he who sends her 
those ridiculous bouquets. Whatdo you 
think about it yourself, my friend 1 Just 
think of it," continued the Countess, ad- 
dressing the company, without waiting 
Skuldfrid's reply, " Madame Dorbino 
finds a bouquet of myrtle and orange- 
blossoms on her table every evening, tied 
with a black ribbon." 

"That is a singular gift," esclaimed 
several of her hearers. 

"And full of meaning besides," re- 
marked the Professor, smiBng, " Myrtle 
signifies love." 
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" And the " black ribbon, sorrow," 
affirmed Nathalio. " Consequently it is 
some Englishman that has conceived an 
unhappy love for her and wiahea to ap- 
prise her of his feelings in thia way. 
Frida baa been very considerate . towards 
the melancholy sprigs of myrtle." 

" In what way t " asked Lothard. 

"Madame Dorbino baa placed them in 
an especial vase on the table in her cabi- 
net. The other poor bonquete were all 
crowded together on the flower-stand in 
the saloon. Anaise declared the other 
day that she felt provoked at the queer 
present, and said that she had never seen 
anything more stupid,' especially as the 
bouquet is exchanged for a wreath of 
laurel and cypress every evening that 
Madanjo Dorbino appears." 

" Laurel and cypress signifies the tran- 
sitory nature of fame," said the Professor. 
" This is an allegorical adorer." 

" And silent into the bargain ; for 
Anaise tells me that she has searched 
through both bouquets and wreaths, 
without finding as much as a single syl- 
lable." 

" It is easily seen that Anaise at least 
is not silent," remarked Skiildfrid, 
and going out into the garden. The 
■others soon followed her. 

"Offer Madame Dorbino your arm, 
Baron Canitz," exclaimed Nathalie, who 
was leaning on the Professor's, "and 
we will take a turn round the gar- 

■ den." 

Tage flung an enraged look at Nath- 
T.slie. She continued laughingly, — 
"You, Lieutenant Abemey, will be- 

■ eome Aunt A— — -'a escort." 

" Will you take my arm, 
SEud Lothard to Skuldfrid, "i 
atill afraid to receive the support of a 
Etissian % ' 

"You have ceased to 
and I have — " 

" Ceased to be the Finnish ^rl, 
■joined Lothard. 
. " You are raistaken ; I am Fimdsh 



■w as ever," declar^ Skuldfrid, laugh- 

2;, and took his arm. 

" Impossible ! Madame Dorbino must 
be French, else she could not allow a 
thoughtless friend to know of things that 
have a serious significance." 

" Ah ! you mean the laurel and cy- 

" Have you thought of their mean- 
ing T' 

" Uncle Aberney has interpreted it," 

"And you have not sought any other?" 

" N"o." 

" Do you wish me to give you one 1 " 

" Let me bear what it is." 

Lothard stopped where they had a fine 

3w, as if to contemplate it, and then 
continued, — 

" It may signify that your celebrity is 
another's sorrow. You purchase your 
laurels at the expense of another's peace." 
And whose?" 

How should I know ; the giver's 
perhaps." 

" Can ho envy me my success 1 " 

" Is there then no other grief than 
that of envy 1 " 

" Yes, certainly ; but I do not under- 
stand its application in this case." 

" Take a seat and allow me to tell you 
a story. There was once a boy, who had 
a rose-bush, which was hia joy, his happi- 
ness, and all his wealth. The bush grew 
(uiobsorved in a wild wood ; its beautiful 
snow-white buds charmed no eye but his ; 
he only inhaled their fragrance. Every 
day he went to kneel there, offering the 
rose-bush his homage and his heart's ho- 
liest admiration. It was his sanctuary, 
its innocent purity bis joy, and every 
time he approached it he felt as if he 
ought first to examine his heart and hia 
emotions ere he appeared before it. The 
rose-bush became a link between him and 
God. It shall be mine, thought he, and 
only my love and my caresses shall touch 
it ; it shall never be sullied by the evil 
of the world. It shall die as it has lived 
love, and peace. Thus 
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dreamed the boy, when one day he awoke 
and foaod the bush gone." 

Lothard ceased. He looked sadly 
before him, 

" And afterwards, how was it then 1 " 
asked Skuldfrid. 

" Then years rolled on, and when he 
found the beautiful rose-buah again, it 
was no longer in the bosom of nature, 
but waa paraded ia a fine vaae within an 
elegant saloon, surrounded by those who 
admired its beauty. It was as beautiful 
aa ever, but it was no longer the same. 
Madame, another had owned and trans- 
planted it The bo3^s saint was no 
longer a being who was worshipped only 
by him, but a showy ornament that all 
paid homage to. The magical dream 
was destroyed, the bliaaful spell broken, 
and the boy's saint changed into one of 
the idols of the day, which is crowned 
with laurels one moment and forgotten 
the nest. The applause that was he- 
stowed upon the boy's former idol was a 
source of hitter grief to his heart ; it 
reminded him of what he had possessed 
and what he had lost never to regain. 
In this way, Madame, may the reputa- 
tion of one cost the peace of another." 
lothard rose. " Now, if you please, we 
will seek the others," added he, " or 
we shall become a butt for the Count- 



Skuldfrid rose to leave the plf 
There was a strange mixture of feelings 
in her heart. Wounded pride, bitter 
grief at the thoi^ht of the past, and yet 
a firmer faith in the future than < 
When she took Lothard's arm, 
said, — 

" You have in your way interpreted 
the meaning of laurel and cypress ; what 
explanation do you give to the myrtli 
and orange-hlosaoma 1 " 

" They need no explanation," answered 
Lothard, 

" And the black ribbon 'i " 

"Black, Madame, signifies either mr- 
xow at death." 



Death ! " repeated Skiddfrid. 

Yes, a dead love. Put it all together 
and you have : Your artistic celebrity has 

sioned a grief so great that it has 
killed love." 

Lothard felt Skuldfrid's arm tremble. 
He felt the flutter of pain that his words 
had caused, and at this his heart beat 
with joy. 

It waa a dearly purchased celebrity," 
faltered Sknldfrid. 

But it will surely console her for the 
loss sustained 1 " Lothard'a dark eyes 
rested searohingly on Skuldfrid's pale 

I hope so," replied she frigidly, 
If I loved a woman who was an act^ 
ress or a singer, and she told me that I 
possessed her heart, do you know what I 
would answer 1 " 

" That you had foi^otten her, that her 
celebrity as an artist had killed yoiu" love. 
Prejudice would be more to you than the 
warmest feelings of the heart," answered 
Skuldft-id, not without bitterness. 

"You are mistaken, Madame; if she 
loved me, then I should say : Sacrifice 
yoTU" celebrity for me, as a proof of your 
love, and I shall dare to believe in its sin- 

"You demand much." 

" True ; but that cornea from the fact 
that I formerly gave all and asked almost 
nothing." 

" Now you demand all and give noth- 
ing." 

"You are right; should I once more 
feel my heart warmed and my soul swayed 
by that all-powerful feeling we call love, 
then may my acta apeak, not my words, 
never shall I ask her heart. She must 
take mine." 

The Professor and Nathalie now came 
to meet them. Somewhat later th^aQ?. 
partook of an exquisite repaat on the 
veranda. 

Nathalie was charming; Lothard de- 
voted himself to her almost exclusively. 
Skuldfrid was glad and playfiil as a'child 
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Tage dark and moody as aa autumn aky ; 
the Professor amiable and attentive to- 
wards aU. 



After the repast the company sat in 
the saloon engaged in small talk, Tage 
threw himself down behind Skuldfrid. 
He maintained a consistent silence. 

" I intend to prepare the Baron a sur- 
prise this afternoon," said Nathalie, turn- 
ing towards Lothard. 

" What may it be, if I may ask 1 " said 
Lothard. 

" I have invited a person in whom you 
are much interested.'' 

" It cannot be the one whose residence 
you have so persistently concealed." 
Lothard smiled ironically. 

" O no ! It is a very, very old ac- 
quaintance." 

" I will not indulge in a guess, but 
rather give myself up to the surprise that 
you have so kindly intended me." 

" Good ; apropos, when do you sing 
again, Frida? This somebody, Who is 
coming here, told me that he would be 
very glad to hear your beautiful voice 
npon the Swedish stage." 

"Tdo not know when it will be," re- 
plied Skuldfrid quite carelessly. 

"You have only sung six times, and 
you have promised eight." 

" I have not given any decided prom- 
ise as to the number of times I was to 
appear." 

But, Frida, you do not mean to say 
that—" 

"I appeared yesterday for the last 
time," interrupted Skuldfrid, laughing. 
"No, my friend, I certainly did not." 

"How you do scare a person for noth- 
ii^!" 

Tage joined in with no slight shade of 
bitterness in his tone, — 

" Skuldfrid loves her artistic career 
and her feme too much to wish to re- 
nounce the laurels which the Swedish 
|iablio lay at her feet." 



"Yes you are right, Tage, I love my 
artistii, t,«eer veij dearly, and that 
which could now mduce me to abandon 
it must he ■something that is mightiei 
than all other feelings m my breast 
You tue also right m supposing that I 
am proud of the approbation my country 
men bestow upon me. That will always bo 
the most precious recollection of my ar- 
tistic life, leheii it some time ends. I am 
to appear in Jm Bame Blanche in a few 
days," added she with a proud look at 
Tage. 

"The foolish hoy," thought the Pro- 
fessor ; " he so irritates her with his un- 
timely attacks, that he will frustrate what 
other reasonable people accomplish. I 
have never seen a more senseless dolt 
than he is, when the question concerns 
women." 

" Skuldfrid," said the Professor, "sing 
for us some of the old Finnish soi^s you 
sang as a child, if you have not forgotten 

" Forgotten anything that reminds of 
Finland, of home, of my happy childhood 1 
Impossible ! " 

Without further solicitation, Skuldfrid 
went to the piano. Her marvellously 
beautiful tones were soon heard through 
the saloon. She sang one of Abemey's 
compositions, the very same that he had 
listened to when he met her as a little 
child. 

The strong, calm, and seMible Aber- 
ney was so overcome by hU recollections 
at hearing this song, that he rose and 
went to one of tJie windows to conceal 
his emotion. Melancholy, deeply melan- 
choly, was the gaze with which he looked 
out ; and although this song evoked many 
bitter and sweet memories, the remem- 
brance of Skuldfrid as a charming child 
was the most vivid. Ah ! he fancied 
that he still saw her sitting at his side 
and soothing his ear with her tones. How 
many delightful and yet foolish dreams 
had not the child's voice awakened in 
the breast of the Professor, who was then 
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biif thirty-eigHt. The tones ceased, but 
the recollections they called forth stood 
■vividly before his sonL Suddenly Skuld- 
frid struck some brilliant and apirited 
chords, and again her voice was heard ; 
it was not a dreamy Northern melody 
that now chained the ear with its magic 
power, but one of the fiery songs of the 
South. It was a jondolier gong. Was 
there any one who now remembered when 
slie had sung it 1 When the last tones 
died away, she left the instrument and 
went to Abemey, saying in a low voice, — 

'■ Dear Uncle, I could not sing more. 
My heart became so full." 

"So also with me." The Professor's 
lips touched her brow quite lightly j then 
be went from her. 

"Wbcn do you ^g in La Dame 
Slanijte ? " asked some one of Skuldfrid, 
as she stood looking out thoughtfully. 
Without turning her face towai-ds the 
speaker, she answered in a firm voice, ■ — 

" Never," and walked away from the 
questioner. 

"Never, that word you have once be- 
fore uttered to me, and yet you now bear 
the name of Dorbino," thought Lothard. 

A little while after this a servant in 
livery announced that a gentleman wished 
to see the Countess. With a captivating 
smile she left the saloon, whispering to 
Lothard in passing, — 

"Now comes the surprise."" 

" Some one from Eusaiaj" thoi^ht Lo- 
thard. 

When Nathalie again entered she was 
accompanied by ^n elderly gentleman, 
dressed entirely in black. She intro- 
duced, — 

" Doctor Wagner." 

The name made a lively impression oa 
most of the party. Lothard'a eyebrows 
(mntracted, Skuldfrid"s cheeks became 
Bomewliat paler, and Tage's eyes flashed 
aa if with joy, 

Tne Doctor was not a little surprfeed 
to fipd here assembled those whom he 
had entangled in the meshes of bis in- 



trigues. Nathalie laughed, and with her 
usual audacity made some piquant re- 
marks upon the effect the Doctor's ap- 
pearance had produced. 

Wagner then approached Skuldfrid with 
those courteous and obliging words that 
are always addressed to distinguished 
persons. Lothard fancied that Skuld- 
frid' s demeanor was unusually proud 
while the Doctor was talking to her, and 
that her answer^ although polite, had yet 
something cold and repelling. 

" Why, it seems that the Doctor know 
Madame Dorbino before,' exclaimed 
Nathalie. 

" Yes, Countess, I had the honor of 
making Madame Dorbino's acquaintance 
in Finland, when I was the physician at 
Kronobro." 

" Kronobro," I'opeated the Countess aa 
if she had beea searching ber memory. 

" Kronobro used to belong to Baron 
Canitz," said the Doctor to enlighten 
her. 

" Ah ! " 

Nathalie did not continue the conver- 
sation further, but determined to find 
out irom the Doctor all about Skuldfrid 
and Canitz. Her breast heaved with 
disquietude ; while an instinctive feeling 
told her that she would never succeed in 
captivating Lothai'd, and that a secret 
link existed between him and Skuldfrid. 

" I really believe I now experience 
envy and animosity for the first time in 
my life ! " thought Nathalie, looking at 
Skuldfrid. " Is she not my very self, 
only more beautiful and engaging? I 
feel that I could detest her, if — if — - he 
prefers lier. Zfe— but is he then any- 
thing to me 1 Yes, in this moment all /" 

" Why are you so thoughtful, my 
gracious lady," said Lothard, who ap- 
proached the Countess. 

" I was thinking of you." 

" A very unworthy object for the 
thoughts of so lovely a 

"Lovely, did you say?" 

" Yea, and I repeat it." 
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" An empty word, Herr Baron ; who 
loves me 1 " 

"Most certainly he to whom you will 
some time give your heart." 

" Are yon convinced of this 1 " 

" Fully." 

" If I shonld now yield it to Abemey, 
do jou believe that he would love me "i " 

"Yes, if he did not previously love 
another." 

" Then you do not think me capable 
of comjuering a rival t " 

" Countess, you can make the impossi- 
ble poBaible. You conquer wherever you 
are so disposed." 

" Thanks ! I shall remember your 
words; and if ever I should earnestly 
desire to win a heart, I hope it may be- 
come mine." 

" She is jealous," thought Lothard. 
" Could she really be attached to Abor- 
neyV 

"Canitz has dared to say something 
that displeased Nathalie," thought Tage. 
"She is out of humor. Why can I not 
love her, charming being that she is ! 
Why shall 1 he compelled to betray her 
affection, to throw my heart at Skuldfrid's 
feet? The one loves me, I love the 
other. Ah, that cursed Canitz ! " 

Tage threw an enragod look at his 

Late in the evening the party separat- 
ed and returned home. When Nathalie's 
carriage stopped before her door and 
Lothard took leave of the ladies after as- 
sisting them to alight, he said to Skuld- 
frid quite softly, — 

"Ton will not receive any myrtle with 
a black ribbon to-niglit." 

" I iuiow it," answered Skuldfrid. 
" For me no myrtle longer blooms." 

" Ko, that is true, you are a widow." 

After a night of torment, Tage 
greeted the morning with gloomy looks. 
The trip to the country had increased 
his passion for Skuldfrid in the same 
measure that it had stimulated his jeal- 
ousy. The jileasure which his imagined 



conquest of Nathalie had ^ven his vani- 
ty was gone, and with passionate impa- 
tience he awaited the day to rush precip- 
itately into Skuldfrid's presence and in 
the name of love and honor demand her 
hand. He must, at whatever price, pur- 
chase the right to step between her and 
this hated rival. She should become his, 
oven if he were obliged to force her to 
the fuliilment of the promise her mothej- 
and she had once given him. Rather 
death, both for Skuldfrid and him, thnn 
to survive the moment when Lothard 
became the possessor of the woman he 
loved to insanity. So ran Tage's 
thoughts, while the fierce tumult of his 
feeling kept him awake. The morning 
came, and with it the renewed determi- 
nation to have his fate decided. 

He was just dressing himself when the 
Professor's old servant came to him with 
a letter. It was a rose-colored, perfumed, 
and dainty little billet, whose whole ap- 
pearance indicated that it came from a 
lady. The careful and beautiful hand- 
writing showed that a woman of culture 
had held the pen. 

Tage opened it immediately. Howev- 
er down-hearted a young Lieutenant may 
be, he is always interested at the sight of 
a letter which suggests that the hand 
which wrote it is beautiful. The co- 
quettish little note contained the ■ follow- 
ing : — 

" Db4b Libutekaht ABEENfiY : From 
the ey^ of a tender friend it is vain to 
attempt to conceal anything belonging 
to the heart's world. I know your 
secret, although you have kept it from 
me ; perhaps you have been silent be- 
cause you guessed mine. Visit me to- 
day at noon, and I will as your best 
friend endeavor to advise you in regard 
to your happiness, and in so doing en- 
tirely forget what your felicity will cost 
" Nathalie." 

0, height of female strategy ! How 
well did not Natlialie know the instrii- 
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ment upon which she played. Man's 
heart is in geueral a aingular combina- 
tion of nobihty and baseness. Magna- 

littleness ; the meanest vanity goes 
hand in hand with the most ali-embrar 
cing ambition. Nathalie was aware of 
this, and consequently knew how at once 
to flatter and excite Tage's vanity, thus 
nsurping through her feigned regard a 
great power over his fickle and pa^ionate 
souL The friendship of a fascinating 
woman is a means by which she acquires 
a sure influence over a young man. 
Why t Because friendship does not bind 
to anything. It is not, like love, a usurer 
who demands a hundred per cent. No, 
friendship seldom asks anything in ex- 
change, and is on the whole a great 
spendthrift. A woman's friendship is 
always something that at once flatters, 
pleases, and calms man. It aflbrSs ten- 
demoM, without his being obliged to 
sacrifice any of it to the fair giver. Man's 
egotism is always best regaled when he 
can take, without having to give anything. 
So was it with Tage ; he felt something 
like peace and comfort after the perusal 
of this little note. This Nathalie, so 
courted, so praised and admired, she 
spoke to him of her affection, she called 
herself his tender friend ; she hinted that 
his happiness with another could give 
her pain. Tage threw a look in the 
glass and found that he, in spite of his 
sleepless night, was quite a good-looking 
fellow, and this appearance entitled him 
to such a conquest. 

Well then, if he had succeeded in in- 
. spiring Nathalie with love for him, why 
should be not be able to revive the 
sincere, regard that SkuHfrid had for 
him as a child t Hope again smiled, 
self-confidence again whispered a multi- 
tude of flattering promises to his heart 
and when, after a careful toilet, he went 
to the Countess, his expression was no 
longer downcast, but his eyes shone with 
reliant^. 



Tago found Nathalie in a charmiag 
boudoir, attired in a simple but tasteful 
moming-dresa. When he entei'ed, she 
offered him her hand with a winning 
smile, pensive and full of tenderness, 
saying, — 

" Welcome, faithless knight, who does 
not deserve one's interest. You are un- 
grateful, and ought to be left to the 
mercy of fate." 

Tage seized her hand and kissed it 
with an ardor that was hot simulated. 
He was, alas ! a too willing slave to the 
moment's impression, to be able to act 
otherwbe than in accordance with its 
dictates. 

" In what respect. Countess, have I 
trespassed against you 1 " said Tage, 
seating himself in an easy-chair that he 
had drawn quite near the sofa, upon 
which the captivating woman was sit- 
ting. 

"And you can ask thatT' Nathalie 
looked at him with well-feigned earnest- 
ness. " How many times have you told 
me during these two years that you 
loved me ! How many epistles have you 
not written, in which you say that I am 
the only Star loft in i' 
your life, and that you adored n 

Tage looked a little 
Nathalie continued, — 

" Did you mean what you wrote 1 
Did you feel what your words expressed^ 
Lieiitenaut Abemey, answer me frankly 
and honestly, as it behooves a man. . 
Were you trifling with me i " 

" No, Countess, I was not trifling." 

"You were then in earnest; it was 
the truth that you loved me 1 " 

" Truth at the moment I said it," re- 
plied Tage, who perceived very plainly 
that it was best to speak honestly. 

"You thus intended to decoy my 
heart for the gratification of the moment, 
and after you had succeeded, leave it, as 
a plaything that no longer amused you." 
The Countess bowed her head and hid 
her face in her hands. It seemed sb if 
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she was weeping. Tage'e situation was 
anythiug but agreeable, especially as 
Nathalie seemed to be Skuldfrid's best 
friend. Besides, to see the woman who 
had so long been the object of hia atten- 
tion weeping ia that way was something 
that completely disconcerted him. These 
tears told him that he had gained the 
prize for which he had so eagerly striven. 
That it no longer posseted the same 
value as before only made his position 
yet more embarrassing. He bent one 
inee before the Countess, stammering 
in a perturbed voice, — ■ 

" Hear me and then judge." 

" I wish to hear nothing," whispered 
Nathalie, and raised her bowsd head, 
looking tenderly at Tago. " I know it 
all. I know that you love Madame Dor- 
• bino with your whole soul. Your hap- 
piness would be to unite your fate with 
hers." 

Tage seized the Countess's hands and 
kissed them, mnrmuring, — 

" Forgive me ; but I haye loved 
Skuldfrid since my fourteenth year." 

" Does she love you 1 " asked Nathalie, 
drawing her hands away. 

" Once she did; once sbe gave me the 
promise of her hand and her faith ; since 
then we have been separated for several 
years, and now — " 

" You fear that you have lost her 
heart," 

" There are moments when doubt and 
distrust fill my soul." 

" Eise." Nathalie leaned her head on 
her hand with a painful gesture, as if 
she was not able to hold it up. " I have 
surmised your secret ever since I saw 
you with Frida the first time. Yesterday 
it was perfectly clear to me." Nathalie 
sighed. " The discovery was painful ; I 
had believed in your love, and was hap- 
py in my tnist. Hush, do not interrupt 
me. When we have lost the hope of our 
own happiness, it only remains to pro- 
mote that of the one who has robbed us 
of it ; therefore I ofier you my aid in the 



furtherance of your suit. I ai 
your ally, since you have deprived 
the joy of constituting your ' 
The Countess's eyes were vei 



.s if by 



now followed from 
Nathalie's side with regard to the condi- 
tion between him and Skuldfrid, and as 
to whether any declaration had yet 
taken place, etc Tage confided to her 
all that concerned the present, but con- 
cealed all that had reference to the past 
and the rolo Lothard had played in 
Skuldfrid's life. He did not once men- 
tion his rival's name, nor allude to him 
in any way. He spoke exclusively of 
what had occurred between Skuldfrid 
and him since her arrival in Sweden ; he 
told Nathalie of his attempt to persuade 
hei' to leave the stage, and that he did 
not wish to claim the fulfilment of her 
promise until she had had time, through 
a longer intercourse with him, to recall 
their former affection for each other. 
Nathalie listened attentively, but when 
he mentioned in conclusion that at tho 
receipt of Nathalie's letter he was firmly 
rosolved to go to Skuldfrid and have his 
fate decided, the Countess interrupted 
him quickly and said, — 

" You would by so doing spoil it all. 
A precipitate proposal would oidy re- 
move you ftvm Skuldfrid. No, your 
resolution to endeavor in the first place 
to revive her affection is more correct. 
I will work for you in the mean time. 
You will yet, ungrateful boy, owe me 
thanks for your happiness." 

Their conversation lasted a short time 
longer, and when Tage took his depart^ 
ure he regarded Nathalie as his good 
angel. His affection for her was now 
considerably greater and more real than 
before. 

Lamaratine says, I do not know 
where, ■ — ■ 

" Through devotion and goodness wo- 
man conquers our hearts; through beauty 
and talent she only intoiicates our senses. 
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The beautiful and gifted women must 
appear devoted and good, if they wish to 
inile over ua with the power of love." 

We helieve that Lamarfcine is right. 
Hathalie at least haxl gained more 
through the role she now performed than 
through all she had hitherto played. She 
had gained Tage's respect, admiration, 
and affection. Shoiild she be able to 
keep this gain 1 Yes, so long as he be- 
lieved in what she appeared to be. 



A short time after the country trip 
one of those days came in which people 
seem seized with an absolute rage to 
make life as disagreeable as possible to 
each other. Aunt Sara woke with the 
resolution of going to Skuldfrid and talk- 
ing reason to her about theatrical life. 
Had she not again heard the most dread- 
ful reports 1 Lady G , Mademoiselle 

D , and Frn F had aU in their 

turn, contributed to inform Sara that 
Madame Dorbino had led a more than 
dubious life, aad that it was only her 
relationship with Countess Ren stein 
which sustained her somewhat in public 
esteem and enabled her to be invited in 
aristocratic circles, etc. In short, Sara 
dressed herself and set off quite early for 
Skuldfrid's home, before Abemey had 
yet been seen. 

"Madame, an elderly lady wishes to 
see you," said Anaiae, sticking her head 
in through the door of Skuldfrid's 
cabinet. 

"What is her name?" asked Skuld- 
frid without looking up. 

"Mademoiselle Hederman." 

" Aunt Sara ! " Skiddfi-id rose imme- 
diately and laid aside her writir^. "Ask 
her to walk in." 

" What happy chance have I to thank 
for the pleasure of seeing Auut Sara in 
my home?" esclaimed Skuldfrid, smil- 
ing, as she went to Bieet the old lady. 

"My affection brings me here," re- 



Sara, who, notwjthstandmg her 
great resolution to be severe, could not 
nrfrain from smiling at the " pretty 
child," who to-day appeared more beau 
tiful than ever. 

' Come and sit down, dear Aunt I 
so glad that you could at last make 
up your mind to enter the abode of a 
Skuldfrid raised her fingei 
threateningly. " It was very bid mdeed 
of you to say that you would not cross 
my threshold so long as I was an ao-, 
tress." 

" That was perfectly right," retorted 
Sara sharply, " and the only reason that I 
have come here is because I have firmly 
decided that you shall not continue to be 

theatre person." The old lady spoko 
with BO much energy that her head 
shook. 

" So you intend to wage battle," ex- 
claimed Skuldfrid merrily ; " but it is 
not chivalrous to attack an adversary 
without any preparation. Just think if 
you had taken me so unawares thai I 
laid down my eword," 

Sara stared at Skuldfrid a moment, 
perfectly confounded by her merriment. 
'Usually, when she made her small at- 
tacks, Skuldfrid either said nothing at 
all or answered her in a cold and re- 
pej.ling tone. 

" You are jesting," resumed Sara, 
"but I will tell you that I have not come 
here to joke, but to speak in downright 
account of the 



life you have led." 

"What is there in my life to render 
account for ? " Skuldfrid still smiled quite 
mischievously. 

" Can you ask what it is 1 " Aunt 
Sara smoothed and straightened her 
dress. " Are you not separated from 
your husband 1 Have you not since 
then suffered yourself to deviate from 
the right pathV 

Skuldfrid burst into a ringing laugh. 

"What in Heaven's name are you say- 
ing? Am I separated from my hus- 
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band — '' Skuldfrid conid not continue 
for laughing. 

0, heigbt of frivolity! Such beha- 
vior oauld have irritated a more meek 
and gentle mind than Sara's, and abe ac- 
cordingly exclaimed in a voice trembling 
■with indignation, — 

" Enoch Aberney's daughter guards 
her honor in such a way that she laughs 
at the disgracefiil things that are said 
about her. But you owe more respect to 
your father's name, and you ought never 
to have foigotten the ineffeceablc shadow 
your mother's crime caat over it, you — " 

" Enough I " exclaimed Skuldfrid, 
grasping Sara's arm violently. The 
yoni^ woman was deadly palo, hor whole 
frame shook, and she said in a voice that 
had something hollow : "Do not pro- 
nounce my imther's name ; never mention 
her, unless you wish to drive me into 
ile." Skuldfrid put her hands to her 
bead, murmuring with anguish : "0 mer- 
ciful Father, shall not even her ashes be 
allowed to repose in peace ; baa she then 
not expiated her wrong by so many and 
bitter sufferings ! " 

Skuldfrid now raised her bowed head 
proudly, adding: "Aunt Sara, Har 
Abemey'a daughter knows that she ought 
to stand guiltl^s before God so that she 
may atone in part for her mother's trans- 
gression, but she knows equally well 
that she has not been guilty of any 
wrong, that her life is pure and spotli 
as the day. With this consciousness 
she considers herself entitled to the right 
of deciding for herself about the future. 
And now, Aunt Sara, we will leave this 
subject." 

" Monsieur Abemoy," announced An- 
aise, and again the worthy Frenchwo- 
man's head appeared at the door. 

" He is welcome," replied Skuldfind, 
coldly and shortly. 

Aunt Sara had felt a little quake at 
tbe name of Abemey. She was afriud 
that it was Victor, and then it n ' 
have been very annoying if he found out 



what she had just been saying ; but her 
apprehensions soon vanished when Tage 
entered. After he had greeted Skuldfrid, 
throwing a dissatisfied glance at Aunt 
Sara who was ensconced on the sofa, he 
said, turning to the latter, — 

Have you anything especial to say 
to Skuldirid, Aunt Sara % If so, I will 
i and come again- when 'you ladies 
have finished speaking." 

■'What I had to say SkuJdfrid does 
not seem disposed to hear ; therefore, it 
would be ■wisest for me to take my 
e." Sara rose. " You will not listen 
to sensible advice," added she looking at 
Skuldfrid, who, pale and cold, stood be- 
fore her. 

"Not now," answered Skuldfi'id. "The 
words you have uttered still pain me 
here." Skuldfrid laid her hand on her 
heart. 

"Ton do not consider what I must 
feel when- — " 

"Aunt Sara, say nothing more. Do 
not draw the bow any tighter." 

Skiddfrid's manner was sucli that 
Aunt Sara found it most advisable to 
take her departure. 

Tage had come to propose to Skuldirid 
to take a walk ; but she declined tbe 
invitation, declaring that she needed to 
be alone. Skuldfrid received no one for 
the whole day, but remained shut up in 
her room. 

When Tage came down from Skuld- 
frid's apartments, ho met Lothard at the 
entrance. The latter looked after him 
and thought, — 

" He comes from her ; if Nathalie 
should have been right. Impossible, fate 
could not so dreadfully plunder me of 
happiness, trust, and hope." He rang 
Nathalie's beU. 



While Aunt Sara .was preparing to 
visit Skuldfrid and deliver her moral 
lecture, Nathalie had despatched two 
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1 to Lothard, and ran 



notes : one to Dr. Wagner, containing 
these words : — 

" Hekr Doctor : As soon as you re- 
ceive this call on 

" Nathalie Eenstein." 

. The other v 

" Hbeb Baron : If your time per- 
mits, then visit me to-day in the fore- 
noon. You will find me at home about 
one o'clock. With all respect, 

" NaTHAUE ilEiSSTEIS." 

The Doctor's note reached him just aa 
he was intending to go out, and the re- 
sult was that he immediately directed 
his conrao to the Countesa's house. 

When Nathalie had sent off the two 
notes, she began to walk back and forth 
in her library. Her appearance 
disturbed, her checks pale, and her eyes 
were alternately veiled with melancholy 
or flashing with indignation. After she 
had walked for a time, she stopped be- 
fore a mirror, contemplating her own im- 
age and holding the following soliloquy 
in thought 

" Can it be possible that I who have 
for so many years diabelieved in love, 
laughing at tho fools who threw them- 
selves at my feet, and carelessly playing 
with their hearts, have now in my turn 
become a victim to thia miserable epi- 
demic and attached my feelings to a man, 
— - one of these lords of creation, who re- 
garded more closely, resemble puppets? 
We beautiful women have but to pull 
the wires and we make both heroes and 
men of genius, great men and pygmies, 
dance aocordmg- to our caprice or lower 
themselves to be our slaves. That I 
should love such a shell of a man, with- 
out anything to teatiiy that he ia ^ne, 
except the name ! Ah ! that would 
degrading. Is he really like others f No. 
He has not made himself the slave of any 
woman, and it is thia that enchants me. 
But how do I kr.>w that 1 This indiffer- 



ence, thia superiority, may be feigned, 
and may cover a heart as weak as all 
the rest. For two years he haa amused, 
interested, provoked, and tormented me, 
but has never put my whole sonl in a 
tumult aa at present. Tumult, yes, that 

the right word. Resentment, anger, 
and bitterness ia what I feel, and noth- 
ing else. My pride cannot tolerate it 
that he should be the only one to reaisb 
me. I endured it so long as I believed 
him to be invulnerable, but now-—" 

" Doctor Wagner," announced a ser- 
vant. The Doctor entered. 

" Welcome, Doctor, I have been wait- 
ing for you impatiently," said Nathalie, 

" Are you ill, Countess 1 " inquired 
Wagner, with a subtle smile, and taking 
the little hand he laid his finger on her 
pulse. " Your pulse is nearly a hundred 
per minute. You have a fever." 

" Possibly I have ; that ia the reason 
I have sent for you, but leave my fever 
for the present." The Countess took a 
seat and made a gesture to the Doctor 
to do the same. 

" Do you remember our first acquaint- 
ance 1 " began Nathalie. 

" On board the frigate Carolina. Very 
well indeed. I had the honor <;f being the 
Count's physician during the voyage." 



"It i 



e then, and 



I had the 

1 Skane at 
lit with tho 



two yeara si 
during that time you hai 
Sweden." 

"Yes, and last summer 
pleasure of meeting you i 

Count , during yaur vi 

noble family." 

" I waa sick and you cured me." 

"What ia her intention in repeating 
things that I know," thought the Doctor. 
" I shall have to make a little direct at- 
tack to find out what she haa in view." 
Aloud he aaid, — 

" Your illness was only a consequence 
of low spirits ; but it waa quite different 
with young Aberaey. He was on the 
point of loaing his life to save — your 
gloTe.- 
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" Do not remind me of all tlie follies 
he committed at that time," said Nath- 
alie, impatiently. 

" It does not concern him," thoug^ht 
the Doctor. 

" When did you arrive in Stockholm ] " 
asked the Coimtess, changing the theme 
abruptly. 

" About a month ago." 

" How long do you remain here f " 

" Either for good, or I leave Sweden 
never to return." 

"Why did you not let me know be- 
fore that you were here 1 " 

" She enters upon a formal examina- 
tion with me," tUought the Doctor. 
" She has some difficulty in coming to 
the subject." He replied, - — 

" Because my time was occupied with 
buBinesa. Besides, my dear Countess, I 
heard that you were well and not in 
need of me as a physician. I had yo\u- 
words of last summer in lively remem- 
brance." 

"Ah! T know. They were these: 
' Come and live in the Capitol and you 
shall be my physician.' From this day 
you will become so ; that is the rea- 
son why I have sent for you. I am 

The Doctor made a bow that could 
have been interpreted thus ; If you say 
so, I must believe it. 

" Understand me rightly, I am so pro- 
voked that I feel indisposed." 

" Can I do anything to relieve your 
vexation?" 

"You can gratify my curiosity." 

"Ah!" 

" You know Madame Dorbino. Where 
and how did you become acquainted with 
her 1 " 

"At last we have come to the sub- 
ject," thought the Doctor. " See to it, 
Wagner, that you do not betray any- 
thing before you have learned the motives 
that actuate this artful woman." He 
said aloud with a reserved mien, — 

"Countess, I told you at my meeting 



with Madame Dorbino that I had become 
acquainted with her in Finland." 

■'Before she was married V 

"Yes, you know yourself that she 
lived in England and France after her 
marriage." 

" Where or at whose bouse did you 
make her acquwntance t ' 

" At her mother's." 

" Was her mother called Abemey 1 " 

The Doctor made an affirmative bow 
and assumed his most reticent man- 

" Frankness is not his weak side," 
thought Nathalie, with inward impa- 
tience. " I must change my plan of 
attack." 

" Thanks for the information- My 
distinguished relative is so reserved, that 
I never hear her speak of her past life. 
I do not yet know how nearly related 
she is to the Pi-ofessor, but only that she 
belongs to the Abemey family, and I 
supposed she bore that name before she 
was married." The Countess leaned 
back against the sola and said with ap- 
parent indifference, — 

" You have resided in Finland quite a 
loDg time, and if I am not mistaken in 
the vicinity of Abo." 

" Both there and in Helsingfors." 

"What a strange people the Finns 
are ! " Nathalie spoke at length about 
the Finnish people, the last war, and the 
conditions in the country. The Doctor 
entered into the conversation with a cer- 
tain caution and gave close heed to every 
word of the Countess, but without letting 
her perceive it. After Nathalie had 
spoken of some families of rank in Fin- 
land that she knew, she said quite care- 
lessly, — 

" Has not Baren Canitz a lai^ estate 
theft 1 " 

" It is then about Canitz that she 
wants to know something," thought the 
Doctor. " The Baron formerly owned 
an estate there," said he, "but he has 
been obliged to sell it." 
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" Waa there not a family by the name 
of Smidt in tho neighborhood 1 " 

" Countess, there are many families 
in Finland of that name." 

" Doctor," exclaimed Nathalie, half 
jesting, half impatient, "you give me 
only evasive answers." 

" That is because you ask me such 
singular questions." The Doctor looked 
at the young woman with a penetratii^ 
glance as he atided with emphasis : " You 
desire to know of me something concern- 
ing Canitz, but you want to find it out 
without exposing the motive which lies 
at the base of your inquiries. Why not 
rather ask me frankly 1 " 

"I distrust you. You are a very 
crafty and dangerous man." 

" Countess, 1 venture quite humbly to 
deolare that I have the same opinion 
about you." The Doctor bowed. 

" Weli, then, if that is so, we shall not 
be likely to outwit each other." Na- 
thalie laughed. 

" That would be impossible ; there is 
only one way for us, and that is for each 
to trust to the mercy of the other and 
play honest. What do you wish to 
know of me 1 " 

" I want to know if you are acquaint- 
ed with a certain Mademoiselle Smidt 
from Finland r' 

" I am." 

" Has Baron Canitz been in love with 

"Yes." 

" Where does she live at present 1 " 

"In Stockholm 1" 

" Yes." 

"I must know where." 

"You shall; but I must first possess 
your confidence, and you must ,tell me 
whether you are attached to Baron 
Canitz." 

"Doctor, you overstep the limits of 
punctilio." 

" In that case I will fall back and 
have nothing to say either about Mad- 



emoiselle Smidt, Baron Canitz, or Madame 
Dorbino." 

Nathalie said nothing. The Doctor 
continued after a moment, — 

" I am the only person who can give 
any information in regard to them ; so, 
Countess, if you desire frankness from 
me, you must set me a good example. 
Do you love or hate Canitz, that is the 
point that I must have clear." 

" I detest Baron Canitz." 

"That is to say, you iove him," fell 
in the Doctor, smiling. " What is your 
design, what object have you with your 
detestation % " 

" To humiliate him." 

" I understand ; to bring him to your 
feet. Countess, that is difficult, if not 
downright impossible." 

" Nothing is irngjislible," rejoined 
Nath^ie quickly. 

" I fear, however, that it will be so in 
this ease. I know Canitz : he does not 
change feelings." 

" Well, then, he ought to take care of 
himself. I shall never forgive him if ha 
disregards me." 

" For six years he has been attached 
to a person that he will love until 
his death. There is but one means 
of drawing him from this foolish love." 

" And that is 1 " 

" To ruin her in his esteem ; and that 
is no easy matter. She is chaste and 
pure as a vestal." 

" And this vestal, who is she %" 

" Mademoiselle Smidt." 

" Where find her t " 

" In this house." 

" Doctor 1" 

"Madame Dorbino and Mademoiselle 
Smidt are one and the same per- 

" 0, my suspicion ! " 

"Baron Canitz wishes to see the 
Countess," announced the servant. 

" You look agitated, Madame," said the 
Doctor in French. 

" I am sick." Nathalie threvr herself 
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ba«k on the sofa, saying to the servant : 
" Ask the Baron to walk in." 

Wagner aeized the Countess' a arm 
as if to examine her pulse, and when 
Lothard entered he heard the Doctor 

"I shall inform myself in the morn- 
ing if my prescription has proved 
beneficial and your condition improved." 
He rose, bowed politely to Nathalie, 
saluted Lothard, and then left the room. 



"You are indisposed, Countess," said 
Lothard as soon as they were alone; 
" perhaps my presence will annoy you ? " 

"Have I not asked you to come?" 
replied Nathalie, whose voice was some- 
what trembiiugl 

" I have obeyed your call as you se^." 

" My intention was to make a requisi- 
tion upon your politeness." Nathalie 
leaned her bead on one side A la Skuld- 
frid and smiled at Lothard, who at this 
movement frowned almost impercep- 
tibly. He replied however in an oblig- 
ing tone, — 

" You may command me." 

"On Monday La. Dame Blanche will 
be given ; I intended to ask you to gi' 
up your box to me that evening. You 
have secured it for every time that Ma- 
dame Dorbtno appears." 

" I will resign it to you with pleasure. 
I did not make use of it the evening pre- 
vious to the last." 

" Indeed ! But you have intended to 
use it when La Dame Blanche was j 
formed ? " She looked at him. 

" I scarcely think so ; and in any cs 
Countess, it is now out of the questi 
If I wish lo hear La Dame Blanche, I 
can always find a place in some part of 
the house. Is there anything forther 
that you desire 1 " 

" Yes ! " Nathalie reached him her 
hand with an almost beseeching look. 
The most distinguished actress could 



not have played her part better. "I 
wish that you would afford me and the 
Russian Minister's wife the pleasure of 
your company on that evening. YoU 
know that Countess P— — is in delicate 
health. She has not ventured to attend 
the opera on any previous evening. She 
therefore asked me to procure her a boi 

the first tier. I promised her this as 
well as to go with her. But you see the 
Countess is exceedingly tiresome ; come 
therefore and help me to drag out the 
long intervals between the acts. You will 
then perform two good deeds, ■ — cheer 

the sick woman, whose favorite you 
are, and divert me." 

Lothard's brow darkened. Nathalie 
had prepared a regular ambuscade ; she 
first ascertained whether he intended to 
go to the opera or not, and then made it 
impossible for him to refiise. 

" When La Dame Blanche is per- 
formed," answered Lothard, "I will have 
the honor of accompanying you ladies." 

" I thank you. Baron ; and now a word 
in couclusion. I hope you will forgive me 
for amusing myself during the last two 
years in letting you believe that I knew 
Mademoiselle Smidt. I now regret this 
prank, and frankly confess that she is en- 
tirely unknown to me." 

" I believe. Countess, that she haa 
been so ; but I am now fully and firmly 
convinced that you know the person who 
has borne this name." 

" What a supposition ! Upon what 
do you base it ? " 

" On my knowledge of you. You are 
never more dangerous than when you 
are gentle. Wisdom then bids one be 
on his guai-d." 

" Dangerous, what do you mean by 
thatr' 

"Those are dangerous who believe 
themselves capable of wounding." 

" And this you say to me 1 " 

" Yes, Countess Kenstein, just to you ; 
for behind the open acknowledgment 
that you did not know Mademoiselle 
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Smidt, you conceal your knowledge of 
who she is. You know mow that Ma- 
dame Dorbino bore that name. Dr. 
Wagner has informed you of it. You 
also know that the only wonlan to whom 
I haTe rendered all my admiration and 
esteem is Skuidfrid Smidt. Now since 
I have myself confirmed this, you must 
certainly perceive that any further 
words upon this subject would be out of 

There is nothing which so takes an 
intriguing character by surprise as a can- 
did espression of the truth. Nathalie 
wag completely disconcerted by it. She 
waa, however, too skilful an aetress to let 
lier surprise or chagria be perceived. 
She therefore said, lai^hing, — 

"You have disarmed me, Baron, and 
that so thoroughly that you have de- 



■ all 






With 



what shall I hereafter attack you i " 

"With your charming gayety, your 
wit, and your talent," said Lothard po- 
litely. " In these you possess weapons of 
which you can never be deprived. You 
are so richly endowed that you will al- 
ways remain a woman dangerous to our 
liearts," 

" Ah, I am not particularly danger- 
ous." Nathalie sighed. " Never have I 
been so to you." 

" You are so to all whom you desire 
to please." 

" But that is an evasive answer." 

" Not at all. I meaut to say by it, 
that you liad not honored me with any- 
thing but your disfavor. You have not 
considered me worth pleasing." 

Did Nathalie comprehend the inner 
meaning of this reply? We think she 
did, for she changed color slightly. 

" You are right, and you will certainly 
never become the object of my coquetry. 
After this declaration we ought to give 
eaoh other the hand as friends." 

" My graeiouB Countess, I assure you 
that it can never enter my mind to be 
other than a chivalrous friend to ladies ', 



in general, and the lovely ones in par- 
ticular." Lothard lifted the Countess's 
hand to his lips and then took his leave. 
" Ah ! the presumptuous mortal, he 
will not even have my iriendship ; but 
he will yet have to repent it," muttered 
Nathalie. 



In the evening of the same day, when 
Lothard went home, he threw himself 
upon a sofa to read the newspapers. He 
opened one with the most uninterested 
air in the world. He cast his eyes quite 
mechanically over the first page aiid the 
announcements of amusements. The fol- 
lowing was printed in italics, — 

" Wednesday's representation of Za 
Bame Blandie is postponed on account 
of Madame Dorbino's hoarseness." 

Lothard sprang up, exclaiming, — 

"What does that meani Is she 
hoarse or — " He threw himself back 
on the sofa and turned over the paper to 
see if there was anything that threw any 
further light on the subject. There was 
actually a long notice r^iretting the loss 
the public were compelled to sustain in 
not being able to liear Madame Dorbino 
in La Dame Blanche. , It was hoped 
however that her hoarseness was merely 
accidental, and that in a week's time 
they might again have the pleasure of 
hearing her beautiful voice. 

" So it is only a i-espite," thought Lo- 
thard, throwing down the paper. At the 
same time hia eyes fell upon a letter that 
lay on the ttble. The -first glance at it 
made him start. He opened it quickly, 
reading these lines, — - 

" Madame Dorbino is not hoarse, 
she will never appear in Lft Dame 
Blanche." 

There was no name, nor was any need- 
ed ; Lothard would have recognized this 
handwriting among a hundred. Had 
this little paper cont^ned an appoint- 
ment to the highest post of honor, it 
could not have called forth a truer joy 
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tlian that which he now experienced. 
Every feature of Lothard's fece reflected 
a happiness and satisfaction that ren- 
dered it actually handsome. A few min- 
utes afterwards he left the house. 

Skuldfrid had spent the afteraoon at 
Drottningholm in company with Abemey. 
She came home somewhat late in the 
evening ; Anaise then handed her a bou- 
quet of myrtle and immortelles, tied with 
a rose-colored ribbon ; a slip of paper 
was placed in their midst. Skuldfrid 
carried the bouquet to her lips with a 
radiant smile aijd whispered as she un- 
folded the little billet, — 

" He has understood me." Then she 
cast her eyes upon the paper ; it con- 
tained but a single word, and that 

"Thanks!" 

" Ah ! So his wouaded self-love de- 
mands that I shall prove to him how in- 
finitely dear he is to me. Yes, prove it 
T shall ; but he will not obtain the . tri- 
umph of haying me lay my heart in his 
hand as a gift. No, Lothard ; this heart 
deserves that you should sacrifice Bome- 
thing of your pride for its possession. I 
know that he lovea me. His cold, his 
bitter words have only shown me that he 
would conceal the warm and st.roi^ feel- 
ings that attach him to me." The bou- 
quet was again caressed and again she 
smiled at it with that expression of hope 
and trust which only they who love can 
experienoe. 

When Abemey came home he met 
Tage in the saloon with a paper in his 
hand. As soon as he saw the Professor 
he exclaimed, — ■ 

" Papa, have you read the news this 
evening ? " 

" No, I have just come from Drottning- 
holm. Skuldfrid and I have been there 
the whole afternoon." 

"Why did you not allow me to go 
with you i " 

"You said that yow were engaged, 
when I asked you." 



" I did not know then — " 

" That Skuldfrid was going with me." 
Abemey smiled. "Well, why did you 
wish to know if I had read the evening 
paper % " 

" One more question, papa." 
, " Certainly." 

" Was Skuldfrid troubled with hoarse- 
nesa to-day 1 Did she speak of "it to 
you J" 

"Not in the least; she sang' at my 
request several people's songs, before we 
went to Drottningholm. Her voice was 
clear, full, and charming as ever." 

"0 good God, let me not become 
.wild with delight ! " eiclaimed Tage, 
with a tone and expression of counte- 
nance that revealed the most intense joj'. 

" May I be allowed to know what it is 
all about t " inquired Abemey. 

" Has Skftldfrid said nothing in re- 
gard to La Dame Blanche on Monday 1 " 

" Not a word. But it ia high time 
that you finished your interrogations, and 
informed me instead as to what you 

"Read, and you will find the explana- 
tion." Tage handed him the paper. 

"That is very aingidar," said Abemey 
after he had glanced through the notice 
about Madame JDorbino. Skuldfrid was 
not hoarse in the least, and made no 
mention of the postponement of La 
Dame Blanche. 1 do not understand 

" But I do ! " exclaimed Tage joyously. 

" Then you ought to inform me." 
The Professor seated himself on the sofa, 

"Skuldfrid has pretended hoarseness 
in order to withdraw from the stage." 

" Where do you find the cause of this 
action t " 

" In he ff' f n f me." 

" Ch !d sh dlus on my dear Tage. I 
do not d ubt that Skuldfrid thinks much 
of you but t not of the natiu-e to 
induce h t n ke any such sacrilice. 
I have w n d J a eral times not to 
overestimate it. 
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"But now I have well-founded reasons 
for believing that her friendship is of a 
more tender character than you suppose. 
It is I who have prevailed upon her to 
leave the stage. I have spoken to 
Sbuldfrid about it. I have represented 
the dangers to which she esposea heraelf, 
and I have conjured her in the name of 
our childhood's attachment to abandon 
a career which will sooner or later bring 
her into trouble." 

"Well, what did she say in reply 1" 
asked Abemcy, looking thoughtfully be- 
fore him. 

"She turned it all off with a jest 
but that yon know is Skiddfrid's habit 
She treats everything in a sportive way 
and makes merry with even the most 
serious things. Therefore it is not her 
words, but her acts, that ought to speak ' 

" I think however that you ought not 
to attach too much weight to this act of 
hers. She lias not by any naeans signi- 
fied through this that she intends to 
leave the stage ; and even if she had, I 
fear that this step does not proceed from 
her desire of doir^ as you wished, but 
from very different motives." 

"And what are they?" 

" Could there not be some other per- 
son who also felt an antipathy to her 
artistic career, and for whom she has 
made this sacrifice t " 

" Who could that other be 1 " 

" I," said a voice behind Tago. It 
was Sara, who, faithful to an old habit, 
had been listening to what was said in 
the saloon. 

"You, Aunt Sara!" exclaimed Aber- 
ney and Tage both at once. 

"Yes, just I," replied Sara, "Yoti 
are astonished at it, because you two 
never care for what I say, and think all 
others like yourself; but mind you, that 
is not the case. Skuldfrid has now given 
evidence that she has true confidence 
and respect for ma It was I who 
spoke with her in all seriousness, show- 
ii^ her that she owed it to the memory 



of her parents to abandon such a sinful 

career as the one she has chosen. With 

her warm and good heart Skuldfrid has 

acted in accordance with the advice I 

ve her ; she has now proven it." 

Abemey rose and said with a smile, — 

" Ble^ed are they who believe. This 

holds good for Aunt Sara and Ti^. 

You both entertain the conviction that 

you have influenced Skuldfrid. I could 

venture my honor that neither of you 

! had any share in her decision. He 
who lives to see will learn which of us 
three is right ! " 

I suppose you mean to take the 
merit of it yourself," retorted Sara with 
spirit ' How could anything reasonable 
be accomplished, unless you had your 

ei m It I " 

At least nothing sensible occurs in 
my house when I am not by," answered 

mey, laughing. "As fer as Skuld- 
frid IS concerned, I have never tried to 
persuade her to quit the stage. Good 
night." 



T^;e did not attach the least we^ht 

to Abemey's vrords. He only regarded 
them as an ordinary pedantic sermon 
from an old man to a young one. As to 
Aunt Sara, his thoughts did not for an 
instant dweU. on the possibility of her 
having any influence over Skuldfi'id. No, 
it was he alone, Tage, who had pre- 
vailed upon Skuldfrid to renounce these, 
triumphs to her vanity, and now, when 
he had obtained this proof of her ten- 
derness, he considered all delay unneces- 
sary. The morning should witne^ the 
confirmation of the happiness he had so 
long dreamed of. 

" Before he retired Tage wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : — 

" Mt noble Friend ; You who have 
treated me with so much kindness, and" 
manifested such a lively interest in air 
that pertains to my happiness, will' 
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nndoubtedly find it natural that I 
should hasten to inform you that I now 
stand at the goal of ray desires. 

" Countess, Skuldfrld loves me I She 
has this evening proYon it to me. I am 
the happiest mortal upoij the earth. 
To-morrow slie is mine before the whole 

" Dear, adorable Countess, forgive me 
my felicity and that I can be happy in 
possessing any other's love than yours. 
Take away Skuldfrid and my childhood 
at her side, and the earth would not con- 
tain any woman so worthy of being loved 
as you. It must surely be you who have 
-SO influenced Skuldfrid that she hastens 
to give me this tangible evidence of her 
love. 

" Adieu, thou creator of my happiness ! 
To-morrow you shall see at your feet 
your grateful slave, 

"Taob Abbrnet." 

. "When Nathalie awoke the' next mom- 
■ irig Tage's letter was handed her ; it had 
been left with her porter late the e 
ing before. When she had glanced 
ttffough it :ehe started up with a cry of 
joy. She dressed herself in great haste 
aad-aent for Dr. Wagner. 

He presented himself without delay. 
Wb«i he entered Nathalie's boudoir he 
was received by her with an affable but 
reserved smile. The Countess had made 
up her miod to possess the Doctor'a ooa- 
fidence and to find out why he worked 
against Skuldfrid and Lothard's attach- 
ment. She was too artful and calculat- 
ing to believe that any one could act 
without being led by selfish motives. 

The Doctor, a keen observer, remarked 
the Countess's reserved mien, and under- 
stood immediately that it covered some 
attack, against which he ought to be on 
his guard. 

"You have sent for me. Countess," 
said he. " Are you again indisposed ? " 
These words were uttered with a certain 
irony. 



" No, Doctor, T only desired to inform 
you that I am now completely reeov- 

Indeed ! " The Doctor laid his fore- 
finger on her pulse and looked at her 
fixedly. "Allow me to dispute this. 
Your pulse is still too quick for me to 
re to pronoimce you well. You are 

ffering from a violent inflammation," 

"Do you think sol" The Countess 
smiled with a certain presumption. " If 
so I have a cooling remedy at command." 
Nathalie disclosed a paper which she 
held folded. " But that which can dispel 
my ills may possibly increase yours." 
Nathalie laid the forefinger of her right 
hand on the Doctor's pulse, imitating 
him. " You are suffering from a violent 
inflammation." 

" That is perfectly true," rejoined 
Wagner; "but however skilful you may 
be, my gracious Countess, in discovering 
the evil, I fear you will not be able to 
discover its cause. I, on the contrary, 
know that yours has its root in the 
heart. From what does my illness start, 
can you tell me that?" The Doctor's 
face was so cheerful and smiling, fbat 
Nathalie tried in vain to penetrate 
the subtle and mobile mask which con- 
cealed his dark and wily disposition. 

" I do not feel at aU inclined for such 
a herculean task as to fathom you. You 
have coveredyourself with such a smooth 
and impenetrable exterior, that I should 
never succeed in getting hold of you 
without your assistance. It is this 
which I now intend to prevail upon you 
to lend me." 

" You believe very firmly in your pow- 
er over us men." 

" As fey as you are concerned I only 
believe in my finesse." 

" Do you intend to measure it with 
mine ? Then, Countess, I consider myself 
already vanquished." 

" Hypocrite I You mean rather to 
say that I shall not succeed. Let us 
leave all controversy. In an hour Baron 
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Canita will be here. He must not meet 
you. I wish to know wliat degree of affec- 
tioa you cherish for the Baron ? " 

" What degree 1 " repeated the Doctor, 
looking at the ceiling. " That would be 
difficult to estimate." 

" See here, Doctor, let iia have no 
more twisting of worda," eiclaimed Nath- 
alie impatiently. " Answer me briefly and 
fairly ; have you any Mendship for 
Canitz 1 " 

" A good deal, Countess. Have I not 
been his teacher 1 " 

" Then we have nothing to say to each 
other. I neither can nor will oonflde to 
the Baron'a friend and teacher a matter 
that involves a painful blow to Canitz." 
The Countess rose, adding; "You must 
esouBO me for troubling you ; but I bo- 
, lieved that you for some reason were hos- 
tile to Caaitz, and if so I should have 
had something to impart to you in confi- 
dence." 

"Curse the woman," muttered the 
Doctor mentally. "She ia almost as 
shrewd as I. Nothing remains for me but 
to let her into the secret of my hatred." 

" Adieu, Doctor," continued Nathalie, 
after a short pause. " I must make my 
toilet before the Baron arrives." She 
went towards the door. 

" A few words, out of grace, Countess," 
eiclaimed the Doctor, who had also risen 
and approached her, " You have misun- 
derstood me." 

" No, Doctor, I have, on the contrary, 
understood you perfectly. I now say to 
you, that before you have told me what 
interest you have m wishing to separate 
Skuldfrid and C'initz, you shall not be 
informed of the blow which within an 
houi's time shall leach the Baron." 

" Well then. Countess, my friendship 
for the Barun very much resembles the 
reverse, I have reasons for not desiring 
hifl welfere." 

" And these, what are they t " 

" I neither can nor will tell them to 
you. You must be satiafied when" I de- 



clare that evervthmg which can fa'\ or Bar 
on Canitz's happiness is hitef il t j me 
Cost what it will, I shall trj t change 
his happiness into misery his joj int 
grief. Are you c intent with this exjia 
nation, the only one I can give y \i% 

" Perfectly Read this " Nathalie 
handed the Doctor Tage s lettei 

" What use do i ou intend to make of 
this ! " inquired the D ctor when he re 
turned iL 

" I have asked the Baron to come here. 
He shall read this letter." 

" The last lines too "i " 

"Yes, what matter; he may think 
that I am attached to Abemey, it suits 
my plan perfectly." 

" Good ! Allow me now one ques- 
tion. ; why did you make me a confidant 
of this ! " 

" Because you must give me some infor- 
mation. I wish to know in what rela- 
lation young Abemey and Skuldfrid 
staad to each other, and whether Canitz 
considers Abemey as his rival, etc. I 
have been careful not to question the lat- 
ter so as to prevent the suspicion that I 
have any other interest than Tage's hap- 
piness." 

Half an hour later Baron Canitz was 
announced. 

" It is the second time within two 
days that you have received a note from 
me requesting a call," said Nathalie. 
" Has this not astonished you t " 

" Countess, nothing that comes from a 
beautiful woman astonishes me." 

" What do you think is the reason that 
I now desire to see you i " 

" I have obeyed the summons, without 
presuming to guess the occasion of it." 

" You have seen, I suppose, that jEa 
Dame Blanche has been postponed 1 " 

" Yes. Madame Dorbino's hoaMeness 
will probably soon be over, and then my 
bos is always at your disposal." 

"But this is not the reason why I 
wished to' speak with you," 

" I did not suppose it vliB." 
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" MadfLme Dorbino is not hoarse," re- 
sumed the Countess. " I heard her 
singing yesterday up in her room with a 
full and clear voice." 

" Then she must have pretended 
hoarseness," answered Lothard coldly; 
"but you could not have sent for me 
merely to tell me of this," 

" Not exactly, but in a certain sense. 
Do you know. Baron, I suspect that Frida 
intends to leave the stage." 

" Have you any re^on for this appre- 
hension J " 

"Yes; but we will speak of this by 
and by. Do you recollect that I told 
you a few days ago that Frida was on the 
point of becoming engaged 1 " 

" Yes, I remember that you said some- 
thing of the kind." 

" You did not believe my words." 

"At this moment I am still more in- 
credulous," replied Lothard, smiling. 

Nathalie observed with surprise that 
Lotbard's face no longer wore the expres- 
sion of coldness and indifference that 
usually distinguished it. The blood's 
warm current had diffused color and life 
into every feature. ' 

" Wbat a pity it is that I should be 
the one to shake your conviction. We 
women do not like to be accused of 
spreading false reports, and upon this 
ground I consider myself entitled to cor- 
roborate my words. Therefore be so 
kind as to read this." 

Nathalie handed Lothard the letter 
which Tage had written. With visible 
reluctance Lothard took it and glanced 
it through. A quick motion of the eye- 
brows, a sudden paleness, and an involun- 
tary contraction of the muscles of the 
face indicated that its perusal had occa- 
sioned him acute pain. The Countess's 
eyes detected his emotion. She experi- 
enced a feeling so bitter, that she invol- 
untarily brought her hand to her heart 
as she thought, — 

" He loves deeply, with his whole sou!. 
0, how I detest her I " 



Lothard returned the letter, saying in 
a perfectly calm voice, — 

"Aberney is to be congratulated, if 
he actually obtains Madame Dorbino's 

" I^ you say. That sounds as if you 
still doubted it." 

" It is a feult of mine, Countess, to be- 
lieve nothing but what I see. Fate is 
so capricious." 

Do you then not know that Tage 
has had the promise of Frida's 
hand for a long time ; a promise that she 
seems to have given him before she left 
Finland?" 

" In that event she ia right in follow- 
ing the bidding of her heart and honor. 
Have you anything further to say to me, 



de- 



V 

"Only that young Aberney hai 
manded as a condition of their union 
that she should. leave the stage. This 
gave me reason to suppose that she 
would never more appear." 

"Art sustMns a loss and domestic life 
is the gainer." Lothard rose and took 
his leave, 

"Ah ! that man is created to make me 
frantic. He did not even ^ve me the 
triumph of witne^ing his grief. It was 
only the first shock of it that he could 
not command ; but afterwards he dis- 
played the same unheard-of indifference, 
the same unapproachable manner, that 
irritates more than the grossest affront." 



When Lothard left the Countess he 
took his way up to Skuldfrid, thinkii^ : 
" I must hear the confirmation of this 
from her own lips. I cannot believe 
that she is capable of so much duphcity. 
What have her written words served, if 
she forsook the stage to become his wife 1 
To trifle in this abominable way with 
the feelings of another is not in accord- 
ance with Skuldfrid's character. If she 
from attachment or other motives gives 
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him her hand it i^ not possible that she 
could wish t hai e the apj earance of lov- 
ing me, No 1 thousand t mea no ; it is 
some miaunderet'inl n^ or some game 
that the Countess s pi y ng me." He 
rang Skuldfrds bell 3 who had re- 
solved not to crosH her threshold before 
she called him, was now prepared to 
foi^t his resolution. 

An^ae opened the door. 

" la Madame Dorbino at home J " asked 
Lothard. 



" Has she any visitors 1" 

" MeaaieuM Abemey are with 

Lothard'a blood became like fire 
his veins; it was with the greatest effort 
that ho was able to say that he wonld 
call again. Then he hurried down the 
stairs, a prey to the most violent feel- 
ings. Tage's words, "To-morrow she is 
mine before the whole world," came 
back to his mind. 

Father and son were then with Sknld- 
frid to settle the betrothal. Hia heart 
threatened to burst its confines, hia pulse 
flew, and hia blood burned. It waa as 
if a whole bell of torture had been let 
loose in Lothard's soul. 

In the mean time the following scene 
took place in Skuldfrid'a room. 
■ Tage had preaented himself quite early 
in the morning. Skuldfiid received him 
more cordially than usual, and Tage saw 
in this friendly greeting an additional 
proof that she held him dear. 

"Skuldfrid, I have come to thank you 
for not appearing in La Dame Blanche," 
began Tage in a voico so tender that its 
accents already interpreted what he vras 
about to clothe in words, 

"You do not owe me any thanks," 
assured Skuldfrid, looking at him with 
her honest eyes. " What yau said against 
the theatre has not inSuenced my de- 
cision ; that proceeded from quite other 
motives. Let us therefore say no more 
upon this subject." 

"As you will" 



Tage seized Skuldfrid's hand and folded 
it between both his. At this moment 
his heart beat with the same feelings as 
when he in younger years sat by her 
side, before his selfish desires became the 
ruling power. Tago fancied that he waa 
a better man than he had been for many 
years. Everything appeared to him as 
when, he left Finland. His heart waa 
filled with hope and trust, and he had 
but one desire, that of living and dying 
at Skuldfrid's side. 

" Let me ait so a moment," whispered 
Tage. "Perhaps I shall never more 
experience the peacefiil and happy feel- 
ings which now sway me, 0,. let me 
yet for a moment believe that aO is as it 
used to be ! " 

Skuldfrid drew her hand away alowly, 
aaying in a mild and earnest voice, - — 

" No, Tage, you must not cherish such 
an illusion, things are now very different." 

"Only that you are not chained, then 
I am content." 

" I am not changed, Tage ; but to- 
day I understand the feelings that fill 
my heai-t, and that I did not formerly." 

"0 tell me that you hold me as dear 
as before." Tage looked at her and con- 
tinued passionately ; " The tendernesa 
you once cherished for me cannot have 
died out, it muat still live in your heart 
as well as mine. Ah, Skuldfrid, I have 
from boyhood loved no one but you. 
You alone have swayed my whole soul. 
To the youth you were hia sweetest and 
moat beautiful dream; to the man the 
object of all his longing, the source of 
his good and evil thoughts. I stretched 
out my arms after you in despair when 
you had disappeared ; with death in my 
heart I feared that you loved another; 
and with redoubled love I now ask you ; 
have you betrayed your first youthful 
fancy, your faith towards your childhood's 
friend 1 Is it possible that you have 
deceitfully transferred this to another^ 
la it possible now, when fate has brought ' 
us together again, and yon perceive in. 
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every glance, in every feature of my face, 
ia every word from my lipe, how dear 
you are to me, that you can close your 
heart to the feelings that once ruled it 1 
Skuldfrid, speak, say that you have been 
faithful to the Tage to whom you once 
gave the promise of your hand." Tage 
seized both her hands, adding passion- 
ately : "You have no right to become 
another's." 

" T(^, you must be calm and listen 
to. me," said Skuldfrid. " Not through 
this pa^ionate language, this reference 
to times long since fled, or these claims, 
can you come to a clear understanding of 
our relative positions. You must hear 
what I have to say with composure and 
i-eason. If you ciuinot, then, Tage, we 
will postpone this explanation until you 
become calmer." 

" I will listen to you," aaid Tage in a 
smothered voice, and dropped her hands. 

"Monsieur Abemey," announced An- 



" Ask him to walk Jn," repUed Skuld- 
frid. 

" Papa ! " exclaimed Tage, starting to 
his feet, "why did he come just at this 
moment ! " He clenched his hands with 
convulsive violence. Skuldfrid looked at 
her inconsiderate cousin in astonishment. 

The Professor entered. 

"Ah, are you here, my dear TageT' 
said he and nodded to his son. 

" Tage and I were engaged in a serious 
conversation," said Skuldfrid, offering the 
Professor her hand; "you came as if 
sent fix)m Heaven to hear the explana^ 
tion 1 have to give and then pronounce 
your verdict." 

"Skuldfrid,what doyouintendtodo V 
asked Tage. 

" I intend to make pour father and my 
best friend the judge between us. He 
was in your younger years the confidant 
of pour feelings, and he must be so still ; 
he may also become acquainted with all 
the weakness my heart contains." 

Skuldfrid drew the Professor to the 



sofa beside her, laid her eloped hands 
upon his shoulder as in childhood, and 
said in a deeply serious voice, ■ — 

"Uncle, you and I know to what a 
marriage without mutual love can lead. 
We could weep blood at the remembrance 
of it. You could never desire either of 
us, Tage or I, to enter such a union." 

"S^o, may God preserve yo\»!" said 
the Professor. 

" Well then, when you and my moth- 
er, sis yeara ago, desired that I should 
one day become Tage's, you considered 
that this would promote the happiness of 
both. You believed that ray heart be- 
longed to Tage. Was it not so 1 " 

"Your mother thought so, and I 
hoped that when you became separated 
from the one who then occupied your 
fancy, your whole affection would con- 
centrate upon Tage." 

" Then you already suspected," ex- 
claimed Tage, "that — " 

" Silence 1 " said the Professor in ft 
commanding tone. " Let Skuldfrid com- 
mnnioate what she has to say, and then 
you may talk." 

"I," resumed Skuldfrid, "was at that 
time too much of a stranger to the world 
of the heart to be able rightly to judge 
of my own feelings. I was equally im- 
aequainted with life and the mournful 
drama which is there enacted. The con- 
sequence of this was, that I only listened 
to two voices within me ; the fervent de- 
sire to meet my mother's wishes and my 
hope of making Tage happy. Then I 
promised one day to become Tage's be- 
trothed; but scarcely was the promise 
given when I repented it; I discovered 
that — " Skuldfrid paused. She leaned 
her glowing face against Abemey's shoul- 
der. Her breast heaved with emotion. 
During the silence which ensued, the 
blood boiled like fire in Tage's veins. 

"What did you discover?" asked the 
Professor. 

" That I did not love Tage." 

" Say rather that you loved another ; 
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that you faithlessly betrayed my true 
heart ! " exclaimed Tage, starting up, 

" Eesume your seat and be still," com- 
manded the Professor. " Mark, that all 
reproaches are ill placed, when they aie 
uttered by a man to the woman who 
honestly tella him the truth." 

" Tage is right, Uncle, I actually did 
love another. I loved him even in the 
moment when I thought that I ought to 
despise him. He had taken my whole 
heart." Skuldfrid pressed her hands to 
her breast. "And yet I went away, fled 
from him and you. The veil had been 
torn away which coyercd events that 
occurred long since ; at the sight of what 
it concealed I fled, trembling for the con- 
sequences of the past. Tears rolled by, 
but neither time nor distance could efEace 
his image. I loved him more deeply 
every year. The calm examination of 
his acts, everi/thing taught me to respect 
more and more the man whom I thought 
I had the right to despise. After leMTi- 
ing the sad marriage history whicli 
darkened the lives of so many peraons 
and wrought so much evil, so many bit- 
ter sufferings, I made a solemn vow to 
.God never to unite my destiny to any 
other than the one I loved." 

"But yet you are now a widow. Did 
you love the man whose name you bear 1 " 
said Tage with bitterness. 

"He was my benefactor ; I took care 
of him during his illness, and received 
his name and the title of his wife in ex- 
change," replied Skuldfrid earnestly, ■ 

She put her arm around Abemey's 
neck, adding: "Now, Uncle, Just before 
you came, Tage told me that he still 
loved me, and that he desired the fulfil- 
ment of the promise I once gave. He 
demanded it in the name of his happiness 
and my honor." 

"What was youranswerV asked the 
Professor. 

" I had not yet given any answer when 
you came. What I have now imparted 
to you both is my answer. I do not 



love Tage ; my heart has only a sister's 
affection to give him. Forgive me for 
this, Tage," added she, and offered him 
her hand. 

" Shall I forgive you for changing mo 
into a miserahle wretch without a future, 
without hope, without an aim for my ex- 
istence ? O Skuldfrid, I hope God may 
not punish you ! You have in a terrible 
manner deceived me." 

Tage rushed out of the room. Skuld- 
frid sprang up with the intention of has- 
tening after him, but Aberney held her 
back with the words, — 

" Stay 1 Suffering mak^ him unjust 
and bewilders his mind. To-morrow he 
will judge of your behavior aud his 
own position with m( 



" Uncle, can I act differently % " 
" No, my child, you cannot. Only 
mutual love insures domestic happiness. 
When that does not exist, it is vain to 
hope for any felicity. Better than that, 
Tage now suffers from his disappointed 
hopes ; he will some day console himself 
for them ; nothing could compensate him 
for a life without love, draped out at 
the side of a wifo who does not care for 
him." 

In a httle while the Professor took his 

Kcver are human beings more selfish 
than when they are in love. All 'their 
thoughts and feelings are then concen- 
trated upon a single — object. Skuldfrid 
forgot the painful iinpression of Tage's 
words, the feeling of sadness his grief 
left with her, in the thought of Lothard, 
and she went to caress the bouquet he 
had sent her the previous evening. 



When Tage rushed from Skuldfrid in 
despair, he took his way to Nathalie. It 
was a half-hour after Lothard had left 
her. At Tage's entrance the Countess 
had assumed a gentle and melancholy 
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expreasion ; but this disappeared instant- 
ly when she saw him. 

"What in the name of heaven has 
happened ! " exclaimed Nathalie with 
undisguised amaaement. She had a pre- 



lomething which 
le impression on 



sentiment that it 
would m 
her also. 

"She has rejected me!" exclaimed 
Tage. "She has declared that — that 
— she does not love me, that she loves 
another." 

Tage forgot the requirements of eti- 
quette and threw himself recklessly upon 
a chair with his hands before his face. 
At Tage'a words Nathalie changed color, 
hut with this exception preserved a per- 
fect command over herself. 

"What do you say, Lieutenant Aber- 
ney; has Frida rejected you ? She who 
yesterday proved her love to you, as you 
wrote me, and who to-day was to become 
yours before the world t " 

"Ah, so I thought!" 

"You thought; then you were not 
convinced of it." , 

" Yes, fully and firmly." 

"Did she tell you yesterday that her 
heart belonged to you, and has she to- 
day taken back her words 1 " 

Tage gave her an account of what had 
occurred. He wept like a child when he 
i^peated that he had lost her, whom he 
said 'that he could never cease to love. 
Nathalie listened to him with a thought- 
ful mien. She forgot to pay any atten- 
tion to the pitiful sight of a man, weak 
as a child, crying over his own suffer- 
ings. At last she interrupted him 

" Who is it that Frida loves 1 " 
" It is that detestable wretch, Canitz." 
" I knew it," thought Nathalie, and 
pressed her lips together ; to Tage she 
said with a friendly look and a cheering 
smile : "All ia not yet lost. I have 
promised you my a^istance. You can 
count upon it," 
- Kathalie spoke comforting words to 



Tage, who listened to her with a beam 
of hope, while he kissed the Countess's 
beautiful hands and looked inexpressibly 
unhappy. 

Nathalie asked him to come back the 
next day, when she would tell him the 
result of her efforts in his behalf. 



In the evening of the same day there 
was a large party at Bla Porten, given by 
the oflicere of the navy in honor of two 
Englishmen belonging to the British 
fleet. Lothard and Tage were both there 
as a matter of course. The company 
drank to their hearts' content, and the 
great^t hilarity prevailed. The conver- 
sation fell naturally upon women ; — that 
eternally new yet weUnigh exhausted 
theme. From women ia general they 
began to speak of several in particiilai', 
and then the favorite musical artists be- 
came the subjects of criticism, being cen- 
sured or praised according to the differ- 
ent views of the speakers. 

" I suppose you heard Madame Dorhi- 
no when she was in London 1 " said a 
Swedish officer to one of the English- 
men. 

" Yes, I had that pleasure the last 
time she was in London," he replied. 
" She possesses a ravishing voice and rare 
beauty besides." 

" And is, with all this, as impregnable 
as a well-fortified castle," remarked the 
other Englishman. 

"Indeed; report however seems to 
assert the contrary," said one of tlie 
lieutenants, 

" What can report have to say about 
Madame Dorbino, except that she is a 
person of distinguished talent ? " 

This was uttered with that gruff Eng- 
lish assurance which gave one to under- 
stand that any contrary opinion was 
something which the Briton did not 
intend to listen to. 

We Swedes, with our many excellent 
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es, yet po^esa one fault, in which 
we- resemble the inhabitants of small 
towns, and that is our passionate love of 
gossip ; we lend a willing ear to it, and 
repeat it with a thoughtleHsness that is 
fearful. This is true of men aa well as 
of women. ' Gentlemen rob their neigh- 
bors of honor and reputation while eu- 
joying their punch, ladies while sipping 
their tea or coffee. The uniform as often 
as the mantilla covers a censorious heart. 
This was proven in the present instance. 
The Swedish officers did not allow them- 
selves to be abashed by the Englishman's 
decided tone, but one of them imme- 
diately commenced a highly interesting 
story about Madame Dorbino. It was 
the same compOation with which Fru 

had treated the opera troupe. It 

now appeared in a considerably improved 
and enlarged edition. An English lord 
played the chief r&lo in' it. This gave 
the younger and more frivolous portion 
of the guests occasion to add some p{c[uant 
allusions to the effect, that as the beau- 
tiful singer had shown a certain weak- 
neM for Englishmen, it was no more 
than right that these should take her 
part. Two members, of the company 
maintained a complete silence during 
this scandalous account ; these were Lo- 
thard and Tage. The former stood 
leaning against the back of a chair di- 
rectly opposite the narrator, looking at 
him sharply ; the latter had thrown him- 
self on a sofa, as if thus to withdraw 
from all participation in the subject. 
The two Englishmen interrupted the 
story frequently, declaring it all to be 
Tm.true. When the calumnious recital 
was ended, Lothard said in his peculiarly 
clear and harmonious voice, -— 

" There are here present about thirty 
Swedes and two Englishmen. Of my 
thirty countrymen, who are also Madame 
Dorbino's, not one has lifted his voice in 
her defence, but this the two strangera 
have endeavored to do. Gentlemen, do 
you not ooiKider this derogatory to 



Swedes, especially as the lady whose 
honor has been so shamefully attacked 
has a relative among us 1 " 

The Swedish officers looked at each 
other, slightly amaaed. 

" Lieutenant Abemey," continued Lo- 
thard, "come forward, you who are a 
cousin of Madame Dorbino's, and defend 
her, or you will force me to usurp your 
place, thus depriving you of the fulfil- 
ment of a holy and precious duty." 

A grave-like silence succeeded these 
words. Tage did not move from his 
place, 

"What, sir!" esclaimed Lothard with 
flaming eyes, " do I need to prompt you 
the second time to fulfil the requirements 
of honor ? Did you not hear the reputation 
of a respectable woman lightly tampered 
with ? " He took a step towards Tage. 

The latter rose, mastered completely 
by the demons within him. He looked 
at Lothard with withering scorn, saying, — 

"You iffe mistaken, Lieutenant Caniiz, 
I am not related to Madame Dorbino, at 
least I shall never acknowledge such a 
relationship hereafter, I neither can 
nor will defend a person whoso life and 
adventures I do not know, and upon 
whose honor there are so many stains." 

Lothard had once said to Tage, "Hap- 
pen wfaat may I shall never lay hands 
upon your person " ; and yet he now 
gave Tage a sharp blow in the face. 
The sound of it became the period to 
the spoken sentence. A perfect tumult 
followed this, as one could say, uncon- 
scious act. The Englishmen went over 
to Lothard' s side, Madame Dorbino's 
calumniators to Tage's. Lothard's act 
demanded satisfaction, At the words 
"weapons, time,"etc., Lothard awoke from 
a dream. What had he done 1 Broken 
a resolution, provoked a challenge, and 
that notwithstanding his declaration that 
he never could be brought to do it. He 
had forgotten himself, mortally offended 
a comrade, and that comrade was Tage. 
He had allowed these strangers to wit- 
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neas such a seone between two SwediaL 
of&cera. Lothard would have given yeara 
of hia life to be able to take back the 
inconsiderate blow. Poorly had he de- 
feuded Skuldfrid's honor in giving occa- 
sion to such a scandal, which would 
spread unavoidably in many ways. It 
was long since Lothard had had to repent 
a hasty act. He perceived immediately 
that he could not then do anything to 
atone for what had occurred, but turning 
to the Engliahmen he said with hia usual 
self-posae^ion, — 

" I must beg you to overlook the un- 
pleasant scene which you have witnessed. 
I neither -will nor can excuse my behar 
vior ; I can only regret that Lieutenant 
Abemey and I have given you such a 
poor idea of the concord existing among 
the officers of the Swedish Navy. That 
the honor of a respected woman was in 
question is my only apology." 

"No apology is needed. Lieutenant 
Canitz; you have acted like a man of 

"Aa only weapons can adjust our 
difficulty, I have a request to make of 
our comrades, that this whole affair may 
remain with thoae here assembled." 

" You have our word of honor," was 
the response. 

Lothard bowed to the company. Then 
he turned to the narrator of the scanda- 
lous story with the words, — 

" Herr Lieutenant, you have repeated 
what others have told you, and cannot 
vouch for its veracity. This, to say the 
least, is thoughtless and inconsiderate, 
especially when it concerns a woman. 
Chivalry enjoins one to defend, not to 
attack, a woman's honor. The unpleasant 
consequences attendant upon your story 
will undoubtedly teach you to be pru- 
dent, when you again repeat what others 
have said." 

The poor talebearer looked quite em- 
barrassed. He felt that he had played a 
pitiful r81e. This conaciouane^ made 
him ill-disposed towards Lothard, who 



now only added a few words to the effect 
that he and Abemey, being the disturbers 
of the peace, ought to absent themselves, 
HO as not to tinder the rest from the 
eiyoyment which had through them been 
interrupted. 



After Lothard had separated from the 
company, he walked slowly towards the 
plain and was rowed over to Hohmti. 
His mind was gloomy : he realized with 
bitter regret that he had broken a reso- 
lution. If he fought a duel with Tage, 
he violated his word, and yet no other 
course remained to him. He had done 
Tage a wrong; he had allowed anger so 
to govern him that he had been guilty of 
rudeness ; but, on the other hand, was it 
possible to listen coolly to Tage's vilify- 
ing words % No. 

Lothaxd knew little of Skuldfrid's life 
during the past years ; but she was the 
holiest treasure of his heart, and he be- 
lieved in her as in the good and the 
noble. Notwithstanding the pain of 
finding Skuldfrid again as an actress and 
a vndow, his love was still too true and 
genuine for him to cast any slur upon 
he adored by misei-able and 



" T^e's behavior," thought Lothard, 
"showed but too plainly that Skuldfrid 
did not meet the hopes which he spoke 
of in his letter. Is it possible that he 
could have such a weak and despicable 
character, that this story could have any 
influence upon him? No, that cannot 
be, for with all hia faults he has still in 
his way loved her. His conduct could 
only have proceeded from a slighted love 
and a deep-rooted hatred towards me. 
He has understood me sufficiently to 
realize that a base act committed against 
her was a means through which ho 
should certainly succeed in throwing me 
out of balance." 

Lothard entered hia abode and went 
into the little saloon, which waa the first 
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room. A couple of letters lay on the 
table; Lothard threw himself into an 
easy-chair, stretched out hia hand for one 
of them, which he opened and glanced 
through rapidly. He then took up the 
other ; at the first glimpse of it his ex- 
pression changed. The envelope was 
torn open in great haste and he read : — 

" The morning papers will announce 
that Madame Dorbino has left the stage 
forever, that the celebrated singer wUl 
nevermore appear. 

" Skuldfrid thus brin^ Lothard the 
offering of her artistic reputation ; and 
she believes the right moment is now at 
hand for the interview which could not 
take plaon in Naples. To-morrow fore- 
noon Lothard is expected by 

" Skuldprid." 

tPhat did Lothard think and feel at 
the perusal of this note^ Those who 
love alone know. 

While all these important events were 
transpiring. Aunt Sara was engaged in 
putting away the Professor's and Tage's 
winter clothes very careiiilly in camphor, 
so that no moths should make depreda- 
tions upon them during the summer. 
She looted quite genial and contented. 

Skuldfrid, the blessed child, was now 
going to leave the theatre. Sara was folly 
convinced of it, although Skuldfrid, it is 
true, bad not said anything, except that 
she should not appear for the present 

Sara had just finished sewing together 
the linen in which the winter garments 
were stowed, and was humming mean- 
while, 

"Come beautiful May," etc., 

whoa the door-bell rang. The nest mo- 
ment the door was flung open and Tage 
came in with his hat on his head and 
appearance of the wildest disorder. 

" Is father home t " asked he, without 
saluting his aunt. 

" No, he is not ; but what in heaven' 
name is the matter with youV cried 
Sara, dropping needle and thimble. 



Tage threw himself upon the sofa, flung 
his hat far away from him, and running 
his fingers through his hair exclaimed, — 
I am the most unhappy man on 
earth ; there is not a single being who 
sympathizes with me in my grief, my 
misfortime, my despair." He hid his 
face in his hands. 

Good God, how sinfully you talk I " 
said Sara ; and going to Tage, she laid her 
hand on his bowed hea^ and added in a 
tender voice ; " My dear, dear boy, have 
you not always my heart, which is so 
fond of you that it holds you dearer than 
your father 1 Besides, have you not his 
affection, he who has upon all occasions 
shown himself so tender and good ? " 

" Do not speak of father ; when it is a 
question of Skuldfrid and m^ she always 
stands nearer his heart than I." 

"But of me you cannot say that I 
place any one before yon," whispered 
Sara caressingly. 

Whenahuman being is deeply troubled, 
or very much oppressed with sorrow, re- 
sentment, or grie^ he gladly listens to 
the voice which speaks the language of 
affection, even if ho at other times does 
not care for it. 

Tage had, from the moment the Pro- 
fe^or had adopted him, been Sara's fa- 
vorite. She lavished her tenderness 
upon him, gratified all his wishes either 
openly, or, if they stood in opposition t<) 
Abemey's will, in secret. The old !adv 
had, so to speak, fed Tage's ^;otism and 
given it all possible nourishment. That 
Tage had firnlts was something that Sara 
would not admit, when any one wanted 
to draw her attention to them ; that 
Tage could be wrong wp,s equally impos- 
sible. All others might be, but not he, 
unless he trespassed directly against the 
old lady ; but even this was forgotten 
the nest moment. She always found 
some way of exculpating him. Tage's 
feeling for Sara was neither grateful nor 
aflectionate. It seemed as if the hand- 
some young Lieutenant regarded all the 
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tenderness the old lai3y lavisbed upon 
him as something to which he was en- 
titled. He never told her of what con- 
cerned him, and very seldom thought of 
her, except when she was present. 

At this momeat, when so many bitter 
feelings stirred his sonl, he experienced 
an irresistible need of a ffj'mpathiziag 
heart to whom he could pour out his suf- 
ferings and his indignation, one that he 
knew would spare him all reproaches and 
disapproval. We will not however listen 
to Lis complaints and lamentations, but 
content ourselves with learning the re- 
sults. 



The tower watchmen in Stockholm's 
churches sounded the hour of ten 
through their trumpets, the night patrol 
had begun their sleepy rounds, when the 
door of Professor Aberuey's house opened 
and a little female iigure stepped out 
into the street, taking her way in the 
beautiful spring evenii^ over Few Bridge 
to a solitary house situated somewhere 
back of Humlogarden. She gave three 
knocks at the door. After a few minutes' 
delay a window was opened and a wo- 
man's voice inquired, — 

"Who is there r' 

" Sara," was the answer. The window 
was closed and the next moment Sara 
entered the house. She only remained 
there half an hour, and then returned 
home. Soon a tal! woman came out 
IVona the lonely house. She took the 
same way as Sara, but only as far as 
Holmeu, where she stopped before_ the 
entrance of a dwelling. A man-servant 
stood there engaged in declaring his ten- 
der feelings to a little bright-eyed maid, 
who now, since the family had gone to 
rest, had some leisure moments to devote 
to the affairs of the heart, 

" Does Baron Canitz live here 1 " 
inquired the lady. The man turned 
round, looked at her from head to foot 
with a lubber's mien, and answered, 



" Certainly, Baron Canitz lives here, 
but he does not receive visits at night." 

The lady made a motion as if she in- 
tended to pass by the rude scamp, but 
he placed himself in the doorway with 
his arms akimbo, saying, — 

" My master has retired. You will 
have to come again to-morrow afternoon 
at five o'clock." 

"I must speak with the Baron now, 
immediately," said the lady decidedly. 

" It is too bad, but it cannot be done." 

Steps were heard on the stairs, and a 
young man, clad in the uniform of the 
navy, was seen. 

"Do you wish to see Baron Canitz!" 
said he politely to the lady, whose feat- 
ures showed that she had long ago passed 
the age in which any dubious significance 
could be attached to her visit. 

"Yes, sir; I have something important 
to commimicate to him which does not 
admit of delay." 

"In that case, walk in. The Baron is 
alone and has not retired, for I left him 
just now. The door at the head of the 

The servant stepped aside when he 
saw tlie ofBeer. As the lady was about 
to ascend the stairs, he said, — 

" Perhaps I shall inform the Bar- 

" It is not needed," replied the officer. 
The lady entered the room, and the man 
resumed the interesting conversation 
with his sweetheart. 



In a little cabinet adjoining the saloon 
Lothard sat writing. The door of the 
outer room opened ; he did not notice it. 
Light steps were heard ; they approached 
the cabinet, but even this did not attract 
his attention. The tall woman stood on 
the threshold. She remained motionless, 
with her gaze resting upon the young 
man's bowed head. He was pale, his 
breast heaved unq^uietly, and it was en^y 
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to perceive ttat liie thoughts were not 
of a calm nature. 

" Lothard 1 " whispered a voice, so 
mildly and yet so seriously that it 
seemed to indicate both tenderness and 
reproach. Lothard started and looked 
up. At the sight of the lady he rose, 
murmuring with pain, — 

" Ah ! I knew that you would come." 

The lady advanced, reaching him both 
hands as she faltered, — 

" You know it, and why '! " 

Lothard seized her hands, pressed them 
reverently to his lips, and said, — 

" When you appear, then I have been 
guilty of some wrong or inconsiderate 
act It has not been to reward, but to 
punish, that you have sought me. 
mother ! did you actually think that you 
had to warn me gainst my quielc tem- 
per ? Have these last sis years, during 
which I have not seen you, been insuffi- 
cient to prove that I place the aim 
you have sot before me highest of all t 
Do you really feel that you must warn 
me against myself? His look rested 
sadly on his mother's countenance. She 
pressed his head to her heart, whisper- 
ing, — 

"My son, I have been proud of you ; 
I thank you." 

" But you will not gladden your son 
with your presence, except when — " 
Again Lothard looked at his mother 
with an expression of sorrowful re- 
proach. 

" Listen to me." The lady seated 
herself on the sofa and drew him to her 
side. " I have come to demand an ac- 
count of you n 1 1 h w y th right 
way or wa Ti y g n t temptation ; 
but to ask y hwy tnlt act 

with regard t tl e 1 ffi ulty th t has 
taken place f-dybtw nju and one 
of your com ad 1 

" Ah ! you know then ? " 

"That an unpleasant scene has oc- 
curred in which you and Aberaey took 
the chief parts," 



" I shall always 
havior. Yet I an 
therefore I only w 
has transpire 



"You wish to know how I ^hall act. 
He may take my life," answered Lo- 
thard, drearily. " I cannot offer yon any 
greater sacrifice tjian to place myself de- 
fenceless before au enraged enemy, at a 
moment when happiue^ smiles upon me 
for the first time." 

"It would have been better not to 
drive him to this extreme," rejoined the 
lady almost coldly. 

" If you know our difficulty, you must 
also be aware of the cause of it, and 
then — " 

disapprove of your be- 
no longer yovir judge ; 
.sh yon to tell me what 
> that 1 may have a 
clear understanding of the occurrence." 

With a calm voice Lothard related all 
the circumstances. His usually proud 
featiires had now an almost humble ex- 
pression. He looked directly into his 
mother's eyes, aa if he wished her to read 
his soul. Her countenance became dark 
and sorrowful. When he finished she sat 
silent a long while, as if overpowered by 
her inner emotion. At last she said, — 

"You must not accept the challenge." 

" Do not ask the impossible ; remem- 
ber that, if I refuse, a shadow fells upon 
my honor," 

"But this duel cannot, must not lake 
place." 

" I have promised you that not a drop 
of his blood shall stain your son's con- 
science. I shall not raise my arm in de- 
fence." 

" But you will let him take your life, 
and draw all this guilt over your mother's 
head?" 

" Would you rather that your sou 
should be hghtly esteemed by his com- 
rades 1" 

" Anything else but this duel." 

"Mother, I will make whatever sacri- 
fice you require, but not this. I must 
let him take revenge upon me for the 
insult he has suffered." 

"But I, I tell you timt you and he 
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must not meet as enemies. It must, it 
shall not be." 

The mother leaned towards Lothard 
and whispered a few words in hia ear. 
Their effect upon the young man was in- 
elantaneous. He gazed at her a moment, 
seized her hands hastily, and murmured 
in a smothered voice, — 

" Only this was wanting I " 

He rose, took a few turns in the room, 
then seated himself again at her side, 
saying, — 

" Now, mother, it is time that you 
told me aS, and then — then—" 

The mother began a long story, to 
which Lothard listened with intense in- 
terest. It was a sad page torn from life's 
great book. We will let night cover it, 
and go instead to greet the morning. 



The Professor was jast taking his oof- 
fee, when Sara hajided him an elegant 
biUet A servant was waiting for an 
answer. Abemey glanced through the 
few lines and said, — ■ 

"Tell the messenger that I shall 
come." 

In an hour or two we find the Pro- 
fessor in Counter Nathalie's boudoir, en- 
gaged in a lively conversation with the 
charming woman. 

"Countess, I have listened attentively 
to your words, although I truly do not 
understand what you wish me to do in 
the matter. I can only regret deeply 
that Tage has so little strength and self- 
respeet as to run about like a peevish 
woman initiating others into his private 
sorrows." 

" Others, did you say, Herr Professor t 
Do you then forget that I am your son's 

" If yoM are his fi-iend, then you are a 
very dangerous one," replied the Pro- 
fessor,, smiling ; " and it would not sur- 
prise me in the I^ast if he consoled him- 
self over " ■ "■ 



" The question is not what I am, hut 
whether you ought to try to assist your 

" In making another unhappy," com- 
pleted the Professor. "No, Countess, 
that I can never do." 

" But, Professor, Frida once gave your 
son the promise of her hand, and you, 
being her relative, are certainly the right 
one to eshort her to keep her word. 
How is it possible for he to fi d a y 
happiness, when she de t y tl t f 
her childhood's friend t " 

" A promise given at th g t n 
of others cannot be bind p lly 

when the heart raises its v ag t t 
I will not thint so ill of my son as that 
he could exact this promise, since Sliuld- 
frid has told him that she loved an- 

" And this other, do you consider him 
worthy of becoming happy at your son's 
espense ? " 

"Yes, Countess, and so do you." 

"What do you mean r' 

"That you as well as I have a high 
opinion of Baron Canitz." 

"I have none at all, either good or 
bad, about him ; he is to me an indiffer- 
ent person. For your son I really inter- 
est myself, and regret that you do it so 
little." 

" Countess, I cannot conceive that his 
happiness consists in making two per- 
sons miserable besides himself. Let ua 
therefore waste no further words upon 
the matter. Tage's duty commands him 
to do all in his power for the promotion 
of the happiness of these two who love 
each other." 

" What you now ask is unreasonable." 

"Why more unreasonable than the 
interest you show for my soni I be- 
lieve, Countess, that if you loved Canite, 
and knew that his felicity was comprised 
in SkuldlHd, that your dearest wish 
would be to favor their union." 

" Do you think so t " 

"Yes, if you did not do all in your 
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power to work ftgainst it. In the first 
instance you would act like a good and 
noble woman, in the latter—" The 
Professor rose and added : " It cannot 
enter my mind to finish the sentence. 
Adieu, Countess, and allow me to give 
yon some advice ; we ought never to 
naingle in the affairs of others by trying 
to influence their action or destiny. 
What our selfishness covets by this 
means, we do not obtain. The stream 
of events often goes in direct opposition 
to our calculations and desires." 

The Professor took leave of the Coun- 
tess and returned homa 



While the Countess and the 
were conversing, Lothard sat, pale and 
gjloomy, gazing before him. The noctur- 
nal gueat had disappeared, leaving only 
sorrow and grief in his soul. The en- 
trance of a servant with coffee brought 
him back to the world in which he lived. 
He seated himself at a table to write a 
few lines. When he had sealed the note, 
he ordered the servant to take it to 
Madame Dorbino. This accomplished, 
Lothard again threw himself on the sofa, 
as if ftU else that could happen to him 
was indifferent. His expression resem- 
bled that of a person who was prepared 
to let fate take its course. He looked 
at his watch and muttered, — 

"In an hour's time they will be here 
to arrange the conditions; within an 
hour I shall stand in a doubtful light be- 
fore my comrades. O mother, mother, 
it will be a hard moment ! I shall be 
forced to leave the Swedish Navy, and as 
a miserable adventurer again seek foreign 
lands; for no one will wish to serve with 
a man who firat publicly insulted a com- 
rade and then refused to give him satis- 
faction." 

A" deep and agonized 



" It is terrible, when one has done 



trything to fulfil the demands of honor, 
and like me sacrificed every personal m- 
terest to win respect for the name he 
bears, to see the precipitancy of a mo- 
ment frustrate these efforts. I shall thus 
add another stain to the name already so 
sullied." 

Steps were heard in the saloon. Lo- 
thard started. The blood burned lite 
fire in his veins, and yet an heroic coolness 
was just now required. 

Two of the officers of the fleet came in 
to Lothard, who rose and greeted them 
with a silent pressure of the hand. Be- 
fore they had time to utter a word he 

" You have come to arrange the pre- 
liminaries for the duel between Ahemey 
and myself. I must, however, beg you 
to ask him to consent to a reconcilia- 
tion." 

" Abemey has requested us to say that 
he refuses every peaceable settlement of 
the affair. He accepts no other satisfac- 
tion than that which weapons can ren- 



" Then he demands what I cannot 
give," answered Lothard, coldly and de- 
cidedly. " I will not fight." 

" Canitz, what do you say ! " exclaimed 
the two comrades, looking at him in a 
manner that expressed surprise and dis- 
approval. "If yo\i refuse to meet him, 
you must give the reason for it." 

"I have none to give, esoept that I 
have decided not to fight." 

" That is not an acceptable reason." 

"It is the only one I have." 

In spite of all that they now said, all 
their ui^ng and entreaty, all the repre- 
sentations that he had no right to refuse 
Tage satisfaction for the insult he had 
suffered, Lothard remained unchanged. 
The gentlemen took their departure, after 
declaring openly that they considered 
Lothard's conduct such as to excite the 
disapproval of all his comrades. 
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We will make a visit to Skuldfrid 
simultaneously with these events. She 
had that morning risen unusually e 
and dressed herself with especial ( 
Was it not to-day that he would co 
Skuldfrid smiled quite happy at her iair 
reflection; she was glad that she 
beautiful, and became all the more 
uharming through her joy. Her whole 
soul was filled with hope. Skuldfrid, 
unlike all others who are in love, had no 
anxious fear that Lothard's heart had 
changed. From the moment he had ex- 
plained his absence from the meeting in 
Naples, in consequence of the letter not 
reaching him in time, all her faith in the 
depth and constancy of his love had re- 
turned. He loved, her own heart told 
her that ; he loved, of this she was so 
firmly convinced that neither Lothard's 
cold tone, his bitter words, or anything 
was able to affect this conviction. She 
was therefore perfectly sure that he 
would obey her call and come. She was 
so glad at the thought that everything 
would now become clear between them. 
She should beg his forgiveness for the 
past and all the pain she had once oc- 
casioned ; he would pardon and love her 
as before ; her whole life would she give 
him, happy to be allowed to sacrifice her- 
self for the one she loved above all else. 

Time, which has wings when we are 
l^^PPy> seems slow as a tortoise when 
we are waiting for some one with impa- 
tience. Skuldfrid commanded her un- 
quiet heart to he still : she exerted all 
her power to he calm, but she could not 
succeed. She listened with burning 
cheeks to the least sound. Suddenly 
the door-bell rang ; it is he. Steps were 
heard in the saloon, the curtains at tho 
door were pushed aside, and — Aiiaise 
entered with a letter which she gave to 
Skuldfrid. The hand trembled which 
received and opened it ; there stood these 

'To-da;r also shall Skuldfrid expect 



Lothard in vain, and to-morrow — his 
honor is so stained that he neither can 
nor ought to appear before the eyes of 
the woman who sacrifices for him her 
artistic fame and at whose feet he had 
wished to die. A curse rests upon 

" Lothard." 

Towards dinner-time Nathalie entered 
Skuldfrid's room unannounced. The 
charming Countess looked sad. 

" I came ! " she exclaimed, " to inform 
you of an extremely unfortunate occur- 
rence which took place last evening, and 
upon which occasion Canitz did not dis- 
play an especially commendable char- 

" Then the occurrence has been consid- 
erahly misrepresented," said Skuldfrid, 
who felt annoyed by the Countess's visit. 

"0 no, not in the least; I have it 
from the unhappy object of his rudeness, 
your relative. Lieutenant Abemey," 

" Haa Canitz forgotten himself towards 
Tage 1 " 

"He has; and that before an assem- 
blage of thirty or forty persons," 

"That is inconsistent with Baron 
Canitz's character," declared Skuldfrid 
with spirit. 

" However inconsistent it may be, it 
has nevertheless occurred. The naval 
ofiicers gave a party last evening to some 
foreigners; the conversation fell upon a 
lady, about whom Canitz expressed him- 
self quite differently from Abemey. When 
the latter wished to maintain his asser- 
tion, Canitz gave hun a blow in the face. 
Those present insisted upon Canitz's im- 
mediate withdrawal fi-om the company. 
This morning Aberney sent him a 
challenge, which he declined to accept, 
without giving any reason for his refusal. 
The consequence of this highly ungen- 
tlemanly conduct will be that the officers 
of the fleet will not serve with a man 
so little understands the require- 
ts of honor. Baron Canitz will be 
compelled to resign. This very evening 
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"We shall read the scandaloua story in all 
the papers." 

"Has Tage told you all thisT' asked 
Skuldfrid. She was pale and carried her 
head high. 

« He has." 

" I regret with all my heart that Tage 
has such a poor idea of what his honor 
demands, that he makes himself the 
promulgator of things that pass between 
comrades." 

"Canita has no longer any comrades 
in the Swedish Navy," rejoined Nathalie, 
proudly. 

"Then the Swedish Na^y has sus- 
tained a loss." Skuldfrid looked at the 
clock, adding: "You will excuse me, 
my dear Nathalie, but I must dress to 
go out," 

Nathalie prepared to leave her. 

"Do you know, Frida," said she, "I 
am surprised that you have so little 
sympathy and heart for one who has 
been your friend since childhood, that 
you do him injustice for the Sake of a 



" Tage is at this moment more of a 
stranger to my heart than Canita. Be- 
sides, Nathalie, I know that if the latter 
has forgotten himself, it has occurred 
because the former has been guilty of 
some very blamable action." Skuldfrid 
gave the Countess her hand in adieu, 
and after a few brief words between 
them, Nathalie hurried down to her own 
room, to consider how to throw some 
obstade in the way of a nearer approach 
between Skuldfrid and Lothard. The 
Countess held the theory that he who 
gains time gains all. 

Skuldfrid went immediately to Aber- 
ney. After an hour's conversation they 
both left his abode. Skuldfrid returned 
home and the Professor went to Lieu- 
tenant Steen, to learn from him as an 
impartial witness the true state of the 

This day also had an end. The even- 
ing descended serene and still. The 



church bolls were ringing. It was seven 
o'clock. Holmen lay smiling in its green 
attire upon the blue waters. The peo- 
ple, those children of unrest, had finished 
their occupations for the day, and one 
boat-load after another was seen on its 
way to Djuigwrden. A close carriage 
drove quite cautiously over the bridge 
and thence to the house where Lothard 
resided. There it stopped and two ladies 
alighted, one of whom was closely veiled. 
They went directly to the young Lieu- 
tenant's apartments. The one who was 
unft'ciled went first and opened the door 
of the little outer room, in which a ser- 
vant sat asleep. 

" Is the Baron at home J " asked she 
in scarcely intelligible Swedish. 

" Yes," was the answer, 

"Is he alone r' 

"AH alone. Who sliall I announcer' 

" You need only announce a lady," 
answered the veiled woman, and laid a 
bill in his hand, adding, "Go before, I 
will foUow you." 

The servant obeyed an order which 
was accompanied by such an affecting 
proof of liberality. The lady whispered 
something to her attendant, and then dis- 
appeared through the door of the saloon. 
On reaching the cabinet the servant an- 
nounced, — 

" A lady wishes to see the Baron." 

" Let her come in," was Lothard'a re- 
ply- 

The servant drew aside with the 
words, — 

"Please walk in, the Baron is there." 
He closed the door after her. Lothard 
turned toward the person entering, who 
at the same instant raised her veiL He 
started up, exclaiming, -— 

" Skuldfrid ! " 

For the second time Skuldfrid entered' 
Lothard's abode. Between her first visit' 
and this lay nn interval of six years. 
Before she eame to see all her beautiful' 
dreams destroyed, and herself, an igno- 
rant and inexperienced child, thrown into 
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a whirlpool of events, of which she could 
form no clear or definite conception. 
Now — now — she came with a heart 
full of hope and trust, firmly resolved to 
share with him the darkest destiny, joy- 
ous and happy if she could only remain 
at his side. Then she rejected him ; now 
she went to give him her heart. Would 
he accept hi 



We will conduct the reader to the eol- 
itaiy house back of Humleg&den, the 
same evening Sknidfiid went to Holmen. 
In a simply furnished room we find the 
lady whom Lothard called mother. She 
sits leaning back on a sofa, with her faoe 
ihidden in her hands. She is weeping. 
/Aunt Sara is seated beside her. 

'" I do not understand your distress," 
■said Sara, "Everything has gone hap- 
:pily and well, better than I dared to 
hope." 

" 0, do ;iiot speak so," faltered the 
lady. "/ kBow how unjustly I have 
acted." 

" Unjustly," (Bepeated Sara, looking 



"Yes!" The lady now raised her 
head and, looked at Sana. " Let us not 
speak of' this, but of Mm. Skuldfrid 

■ could then make his 'happiness ! The 
.loss of her would ruinihiS'Oharacter." 

" That is my conviction. Ever since 

■ she refused him her hand, he has been 
vwild. He liM said that he shall become 
:a wret«h, that be has nothing to live 

for." Sara put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, while she continued in a trembling 
TMOe ; " The poor boy will certainly de- 
stroy himself. Ah, his heart is so warm, 
and generous, and he has loved Skuldfrid 
80 feithfully and sincerely, that she has 
now made him perfectly miserable." 

" Does Skuldfrid know how mnch suf- 
fering this refusal of her hand has occa- 
sioned himl" 

"Alas, yes ; and yet she sent me thrae 



lines in reply to the letter I wrote 
her." Sara handed the lady a letter, 
which she opened with emotion and 
read : — 

" Dear Aunt Sara : — It is not worth 
while to take it so hard if two young 
men happen to fall into difficulty, even if 
I am the bone of contention. I can as- 
sure you that no duel will take place. 
This is all that I can promise ; for to sac- 
rifice myself quite romantically by giv- 
ing Tage my hand, according to your 
desire, I neither can nor will. Here are 
my reasons. When I gave Tage my 
promise six years ago, it was because my 
mother bade me do it. I did not then 
know my own feelings. Now, Aunt, I 
do not love Tage, and shall never com- 
mit the godless act of marrying without 
love. Besides, you must forgive me if I 
consider it pitiM in a man not to be able 
to bear the loss of the wotnan he thinks 
he loves, without complaining over it like 
a child and making others the advocates- 
for that in which he Las himself failed. 
Come what may, Tage will never be the 
one to whom I Join my fate, this is my 
unalterable decision. 

" Now, Aunt Sara, not a word more 
about the matter. I pity Tage less be- 
cause he loves me than for his weak and 
unmanly course. I have heard of the 
scene between him and Baron Canitz. 
The latter displayed then, as always, his 
gentlemanly character. God bless him 
for it, is the wish of 

" Your affectionate 

" Skuldfhid." 

The lady folded the letter slowly and 
gave it back to Sara, saying, — 

"Skuldfrid is forever lost to Tage." 

" But if that troublesome fellow Ca- 
nitz could be persuaded — " 

"Not to love her," fell in the lady 
with a sad smile. " No person has such 
power over him as that. Everting can 
this man sacrifice, except his love for 
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Stuldfrid ; what power has she not over 
the heart that once belonged to her ! " 

Aunt Sara was about to reply, when 
at the same moment an old domestic 
came in, saying in broken Swedish, — 
" A gentleman wishes to see you." 
" Yoii know that I do not receive any 

" But he said that if I did not an- 
nounce him. or let him come in, he would 
force his way," 

" Those were my words," said a clear 
voice behind the woman. The lady and 
Sara looked up. The latter exclaimed 
frightened, — 

" Victor ! " 

The lady became deadly pale and 
unable to move, She merely indicated 
to the servant by a geatjira that she 
should leave them. 



At Nathalie's charming country place 
three persons had met. They were not 
enjoying the beautiful afternoon, but 
were shiit up in the saloon, the blinds of 
■which were closed, so that only a pale 
greenish light was shed over the elegant 

" This is then Madame Dorbino's family 
history," said Countess Nathalie, who was 
one of the three. " It is a dark one ; 
but alas ! there is nothing in it that can 
throw a shadow upon Skuldfrid. She 
stands pure and chaste, as imiocence it- 
self upon the grave of her guilty mother." 

" True ; but Baron Canitz does not 
know that his loved one is the daughter 
of a poisoner," rejoined Dr. Wagner, who 
was also of the party. " What influence 
this knowledge will have upon his proud 
mind is uncertain." 

" But, good God, that is not likely to 
change his feeli^s," exclaimed Tage, who 
«aa the third. " He, with his arrogant 
character, will consider his own name 
sufficient to eflace every shadow which 
might possibly cling to Skuldfrid's. And 



besides, when a man loves, he forgets 
eveiythiug." 

" That is undoubtedly true ; but there 
are certain family relations which might 
influence him considerably, should he 
learn whtse daughter Madame Dorbino 

" Why have you not told him this t " 
asked Nathalie. 

"Because it has not been a part of 
my private plan." 

" Yon must explsun to us in what re- 
spect the knowledge that Harmen Aber- 
ney was Skuldfrid's mother could affect 
Lothord," said Tage, leaning his head on 
his hand. 

"General Canita'a brother, the "secre- 
tary of legation," married Edith Heder- 
man, Harmen's sister. This marriage, 
which in the beginning was a secret, ex- 
cited a terrible consternation when it 
became known, for the secretary was be- 
trothed to a rich and high-bom Russian 
lady. The result was banishment to 
Siberia for him and his young wife, the 
work of the General, who became by this 
means the sole owner of Kronobro. This 
occurred in Baron Lothard's early child- 
hood. One day during the young man's 
stay at one of the German universities 
he received a letter, which a travelling 
Englishman gave him. This was from 
his uncle, and had been intrusted by him 
to the Englishmen, who was then jomv 
neying through Siberia. The "secretary 
of legation " lay at the point of death. 
The stranger promised him that somehow 
the letter should be put in the hands of 
General Canitz's son. In St. Petersburg 
the Englishman learned that the young 

Baron was at the University of ^berg, 

and he went there to fulfil his promise to 
the dying man. The letter contwned a 
short account of the cause of his exile, 
as well as a fervent prayer that Baron 
Lothard would have the sentence remit- 
ted for his wife, who by the time this 
reached him would in all probability be a 
widow. 
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Baroa Lothard wrote immediately to 
the General and sent him the letter from 
hia dying uncle, adding, that if his father 
did not, without delay, procure the widow 
of the departed leave to return from Si- 
beria, he would never return to Russia, 
but would send a bullet through his own 
head. The General, who for many rea- 
sons was extremely anxious about his 
Bon's life, especially as he held the prop- 
erty his wife left by the law of primo- 
geniture, losing it in the event of the 
Bon's death, sent by return mail the 
promise of his sister-in-law's hberation. 
But in exchange he exacted the pledge 
from his son that he should never under 
any circumstances form any connection 
with those belonging to her family, 
thard gave him his word. 1 still have 
the letter in which this promise is given." 

"Well," inquired Tage, "did Edith 
leave Siberia 1" 

"Yes, she was sent over the Russian 
limits with the order to choose whatever 
country she pleased for her residence, 
cept those included within the Russian 
Empire, The next year aho diec 
France." 

"Had she no children?" asked-Ti 

"No, not that I know of,", was 
Doctor's answer. 

A pause ensued. The Countess broke 
it,— 

" So you believe that a promise, given 
to one long since deceased, will be si 
cred to Baron Canitz as to deter him from 
an alliance which his heart desires 1 " 

" I beheve nothing. Countess ; but I 
try everything when I wish to attain an 
object. Baron Canita has for the last few 
years made it his task to hold to 
word like a veritable Spartan, even when 
it has cost him his dearest wishes," 

" Good ! We will see what we 
do," said the Countess, rising. "Tou 
have, my dear Doctor, pictured to me 
the Eaion's love for Madame Dorbino 
such vivid colors, that I do not know 
what to think of his cold and strange 



towards her on the one hand, 
and his spirited defence of her honor 
on the other. He can thus fall from hia 

The latter circumstance proves that 
he loves her ! " exclaimed Tage. " His 
refusal to fight proves that he will not 

)oso her honor through a duel." 

■' Not at all," replied the Doctor, " but 
only and solely that he does not wish to 
break his once-given word not to fight 
with you, or that he does not consider 
you worthy of such an honor." 

"No, Doctor, you are now in error," 
said the Countess. " There is some se- 
cret, some powerful reason, that has 
prompted him to act thus." 

" Possible." The Doctor took his hat 
and pi'epared to go. 

The Countess followed him out into 
the next room. 

"Doctor," said Nathalie, laying her 
hand on his arm, "I must have that 
woman out of the way, cost what it will. 
Ah, you do not know how deeply I now 
detest her ! " 

"And love him," added the Doctor. 

" Hush, and listen to me ; you must 
help me to get her away, but so that it 
looks as if she had gone off with that 
simpleton in there." 

The Doctor looked at her a moment, 
as if Nathalie had given him an idea; 
then he answered, smiling, — 

" When Satan desires that some really 
infernal idea shall arise, he allows it to 
proceed from a woman's brain. You, 
Countess, have given me the thread of 
somethii^ which can bring us speedily 
to our aim. Adieu, T will now leave 
you, and when my, plan is ready I will 
communicate it to you." 

The Doctor departed, and Nathalie re- 
turned to Tage. 

The next morning, just as Tage had 
left his bed, the Profe^or came in to 
him. Aberney's brow was dark and his 
look severe. 

" What has ooourred between you and 
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Canitz ! " iaquired he, lookiog at Ms 

" A difficulty which ended with an 
affront from his aide," ajiawered Tage, 
and looked at his adopted father quite 



" What was the difficulty about 1 " 
Abemey'a eyebrows contracted, 

" About a woman." 

" What woman 1 I wish to know her 
name." 

"Father! I did not think that I 
needed to be taken to task for my ac- 
tions at my age," said Tage defiantly. 
" I am. no longer a boy." 

"But you behave like a scapegrace." 

" Papa ! " exclaimed Tage, and started 
to his feet. 

" Silonco, and listen well to what I 
have to say to you. The lady's name 
that yon will not mention I know." 
The Professor crossed his arms and con- 
tinued in a severe tone : " What is the 
man caJled who hears a woman's honor 
assailed and does not raise his voice 'in 
her defence 1 Ho is called a man with- 
out any idea of chivalry ; how is he des- 
ignated who at such a moment denies 
his acquaintance and relationship with 
the same woman who a short time before 
he declared that he loved, but is the 
first to abandon when she is slandered ? 
He is termed one without honor, worthy 
of receiving a blow in the face from 
every honest man, without the fight of 
demanding satisfaction for it," The 
Professor laid his hand on his foster- 
eon's shoulder, adding with emphasis : 
"Suc/t a one are you." 

Tage grew deadly pale and in an instant 
stood erect before Aberney. 

" Open not your mouth in defence or 
for the utterance of any proud words ; 
with me they avail nothing ; you cannot 
very weU fight a duel with the one who 
has occupied a father's place towards you. 
Dress yourself quicldy, within an hour 
Canita shall have Hie satisfaction you. owe 
him." 



"11" ejaculated T^e with flashing 
eyes, " shall I give him satisfaction, — 
him, who struck me so insultingly t " 

" Yes, you shall," 

"Never. There is no human power 
that can force me to this. I am the 
offended party, and he may either fight 
with me or — " 

" Resign. Foolish boy ! Do you then 
not see how contemptibly you have 
acted % " 

" Contemptibly, and in what reapeot % 
I have said that I am not related to 
Skuldfrid, and I have spoken the truth. 
In order to know with whom I am relat- 
ed, I must first know whose child I am 
myself" 

" So I believed when I adopted you as 
my son, giving you my name and all the 
rights a child could claim of a father, 
that raj niece should be regarded by you. 
as your cousin ; but we will leave this. 
You shall within an hour know whose 
child you are. Dress yourself." 

The Professor left the room. 

Tage hurried to complete his toilet. 
A peculiarly uneasy feeling tormented 
hira. He repeated the Professor's words, 
" Within an hour you shall know whose 
child you are." 

Tage had troubled himself so little 
with the question, Whose child am I^ 
that it seemed to him quite strange that 
he now thought of it. Until the day 
when Aunt Sara allowed hini to come to 
Junta, he had grown up in a respectable 
family in Helsingfors ; his maintenance- 
was pmd for and he received all possible 
care. During this tune an elderly lady, 
whom he upon his arrival at Junta recog- 
nized as Aunt Sara, had occasionally visit- 
ed him. He had never Imown her name, 
only that she was a relative of his de- 
ceased parents. He had been told that 
his father and mother died when he was 
quite young. When he at fourteen 
years of age was adopted by Professor 
Aberney, he took for granted, that his 
parents were related to the Professor^ 
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He tad made some inquiries, but had 
then received from Aberuey the express 
injunctioa not to try to find out anything 
pertaining to this subject, but to be con- 
tented with his present position. His 
fancy for Sknldirid and the various 
interests connected with it caused him 
to reflect very little upon liis origin ; es- 
pecially as he supposed when he grew 
older that he had some weakness of 
Abemey's to thank for hia life. Now 
came the Professor's words and quite 
suddenly awakened his thoughts on this 
entirely foi^otten subject. When he 
said that he did not know whose child 
he was, he.hoped to throw Abemey into 



As soon as Tago was ready he went 
out in the saloon, but was surprised to 
find Abemey's room full of people, as if 
it had been a large party. He became 
yet more astonished when he recognized 
in these guests all the comrades who had 
been present at the scene in Bid Porten. 
He greetod them with a mien, as if he 
would have asked. Why are you here 1 

They responded to his greeting with 
an equally inquiring look 

At the farther end of the saloon stood 
Lothard, conversing ftith one of the Eng- 
lishmen, who were also present Profes- 
sor Aberaey stood m the middle of the 
room, with Lieutenant bteen When 
Abemey saw Tage he looked at h. 
watch and said m a sonoious voice, — 

"Ihave taken the liberty, gentlemen, of 
asking you to be present here on account 
of the difficulty which took place between 
Baron Canitz and vay foster-son." Aber- 
ney Itud strong emphasis upon this word. 
"I am sorry to see from last evenii^'s 
paper that the public have been informed 
of it, and that this affair has been at- 
teuded with very unpleasant consequences 
to Baron Canitz. I have therefore de- 
sired to right the injustice that has been 
committed, and render an explanation of 
the Baron's refusal to fight, which his 
delicacy did not permit him to do. Most 



of you will undoubtedly admit tliat my 
foster-son made himself deserving of the 
blow that he received, when I apprise 
you that Madame Dorbino is my niece 
and cousin to Tage Abemey. His denial 
of relationship with her was thus an 
estremely ignoble action, not to use a 
stronger espi-ession. However ptunful it 
is, I must confess that Baron Canjtz's 
rebuke was perfectly justifiable, and that 
I in his place would have acted in the 
same way. That the Baron refused to 
fight with a man who had conducted 
himself in so ungentlemanly a manner I 
consider perfectly right, even if there 
were no other reason for this refusaL" 

" Baron Canitz has not given this as 
a reason," oteerved one of those assem- 
bled. " The Baron has only replied, 
that he would not fight We do not 
consider such conduct towards a comrade 
whom he afiironted before so many, in 
accordance with the requirements of 
honor. If the Baron will make an apol- 
ogy to Abemey before us, and he accepts 
it, then we have nothing further to say ; 
otherwise, Herr Professor, you perceive 
that we must remain on the side of the 
injured party, and declare that Baron 
Canitz cannot be his or our comrade." 

" The gentlemen have singular ideas 
of honor," rejoined Aberney, with a cer- 
tain sharpness in his voice; "yet we 
wiU not contend about different opinions, 
but proceed to the explanation." 

"Herr Professor," fell in Lothard, 
" you are more than magnanimous in 
wishing to defend me, for I neither can 
nor will justify myself; I do not even 
desire it. I will leave the Swedish Navy 
and go to England, in the hope that 
Lieutenant Abemey will then without 
rancor or iU-will think of him who at 
this moment regrets the enmity existing 
between us. Lieutenant Abemey's right 
as the injured party was to obtain satis- 
faction from me ; I have refused to give 
it, and I leave the service." 

you will not fight a duel 
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with your — brother," interrupted the Pro- 
fessor. " My adopted soa, T^e Abernej, 
is Baron Canitz's younger brother ; this, 
my friends, is a family secret, which 
only the Baron and I knew." 

" His brother ! " they murmured. 

" I his brother 1 " exclaimed Tage 
starting forward. " No, it cannot be so ! " 

" If it were not so, then Victor Aber- 
ney would not have said that it was, 
before all here assembled ; and now, gen- 
tlemen, you have the solution of the 
enigma. If honor stiU demands that 
LoUiard Canitz shall run a sword through 
your comrade, or send a bullet through 
his head, or in the happiest case allow 
himself to be treated in this manner, 
then I have nothing further to add." 

Lotbard stood leaning t^ainst the 
wall. He was pale. Some moments 
after this his comrades and the strangers 
surrounded him to press his hand in 
token of respect. When some courteous 
words had been uttered to tho Professor, 
they prepared to leave. 

Lothard then advanced into their 
jiudst, saying to them, — 

" As comrades we aro separated. My 
decision to leave the Swedish service is 
firmer than ever; that I ant allowed to 
do it with the maintenance of your re- 
spect is very grateful to me, and there- 
fore I ana under obligation to Professor 
Abemey. I shall always seek to be 
worthy of his good-wiU. and the honor of 
having been in the Swedish service." 



In Skuldfeid's charmi:^ little cabinet, 
sitting by the open windows and caressed 
by the sprii^ breezes, we find Skuldfrid 
and Lothard iu the afternoon of the same 
day. Her hand is clasped in his. In 
her mild and melodious voice sho relates 
the following, — 

" The first two days after I had learned 
that the unhappy Harmen Abemey was 
my mother, I was constantly in prayer. 



I felt unspeakably miserable. On tho 
third day my mother returned from her 
journey to Abo. 

" When she entered my room and my 
eyes feU on her haggard and sombre feat- 
ures, I almost uttered a cry of passion- 
ate grief, so terribly painful was the im- 
pression fiwrn seeii^ her again, after I 
knew the horrible secret of the past. 
When she pressed her lips to my brow, I 
closed ray eyes, so that my glance should 
not betray the torture which lacerated 
ray heart. 

" This was certainly one of the most bit- 
ter and painful moments of ,my life. I, 
who from my tenderest childhood had 
looked up to my mother with a feeling of 
reverence, as to a higher and more per- 
fect being, now knew that tliis mother 
had committed a deliberate crime. It 
was as if despair had seized my soul. I 
was awake all that night, thinking upon 
the future and lamenting that I could 
not purify her guilty conscience. The 
dangers which threatened my mother, 
in case the one who had divulged her 
secret to me uttered it to any other, 
stood vividly before my imagination. 
Ah ! at this time I distrusted my dearest 
friend," added Skuldfrid, looking at Lo- 
thard with a glance. "The stupor of 
soul, into which the first blow plunged 
me, passed away, and when the momir^ 
came the stru^le was ended. I had 
conquered the bitterness of my heart, 
the chilling impression and even grief 
itself. It was clear to me that I must 
now act, and save my mother from all 
the sad consequences of her crime. 
Aunt Sara had told me about her nieoo 
Harmen, that she was suspected of hav- 
ing poisoned her first husband ; and that 
after the death of the second she was a 
person whose name Uncle Abemey would 
not hear mentioned. His aversion to 
her was so great tliat he would not even 
allow any one to speak of the child to 
whom his brothei-'s guilty wife had givea 
birth. The discovery of who Fru Sctidt 
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was would thus kill the affection he had 
shown me ; so I believed in mj igno- 
rance of what had passed between nij 
mother and liim. My resolution was 
taken; we must go away, far, far from 
this spot so dear to me. How this could 
be done was something that I did not 
very well know. Neither my mother 
nor Annika should suspect that I knew 
the past. 

" With perfect strength and energy I 
greeted the moruing; I had cast away 
all weak sorrow over what could not be 
altered, for with all my tears I was 
utterly unable to efface the dark atains 
upon my mother's life. It was not I, 
her daughter, who should condemn her. 
No, my duty commands me to assist her, 
in the remorse and sorrow that consumed 
her soul. 

" When Annika came up to my room, 
she was surprised to find me recovered 
from my indisposition- I desired to 
know if my mother could pay-the rent. 
Annika then told me that the business 
man with whom the remainder of my 
mother's little capital was invested had 
run away for .debt and thus reduced us 
to actual poverty. My mother had now 
obtained money for the rent, however, by 
selling her jewelry. 

"While Annika was telling me all 
this, Dr. Wagner arrived. Ho seemed 
greatly surprised to find me well, and 
said, after he had convinced himself that 
my pulse was calm, that he wished to 
speak a few words with me in private. 
Annika left us, and Dr. Wagner now 
told me that he had long intended to 
warn me against Baron Canita." Skuld- 
frid leaned her head against Lothard's 
shoulder and added in a caressing voice : 
" I was very, very wicked those times ; I 
believed all the ill they said of my Lo- 
tbard." 

"And that just when he would have 
sacrificed his life to spare yon a suffer- 
ing." Xothard bent down to her and 
silled. bis words with a kiss. 



Skuldfrid continued, — 

" After the Doctor had talked a long 
while about you and your plan of forcing 
me, through the debt in which my moth- 
er stood to Kronobro, to comply with 
your wishes, he passed over to giving me 
friendly advice. This was that I should 
leave Finland and with my voice create 
the pecuniary independence which it as- 
sured me. He offered to give me a letter 
of introduction to a distinguished musi- 
cian in France, Monsieur X ; then 

he arranged the plan for my journey, the 
means I should have for it, and took upon 
himself to dispose of our effects to tbe 
greatest advantage and thus procure the 
money speedily to take us to Paris. I 
believed the tempting description of the 
treasure I posseted in my voice, and I 
thanked him. He had without knowing 
it given me a prospect of carrying out 
the resolution I had already taken. Now 
it only remained to obtain my mother's 
consent. I told the Doctor that I did 
not know how this was to be done. He 
then replied, that if I would allow him 
he would speak to my mother, and prom- 
ised on his honor to secure her per- 
mission. He kept his word; after.van 
hour's conversation with my mother ho 
sought me again to tell me that she was 
perfectly satisfied to leave Finland, atitj 
that she left it entirely with me to de- 
cide upon our course. After this con- 
versation with Wagner, my poor mother 
appeared more shy, gloomy, and anxious 
than before. 

" Eight days later we had left Finland ; 
I with my soul filled with a thousand 
agonizing feelings, miserable in the very 
depths of my heart, but prepared to work 
in my turn for my mother and her faith- 
fol companion, Annika. 

"Ahl when I turned my back upon 
Ektorp, without a word from you telling 
me that you regretted the pain you had 
occasioned me, it seemed to me that a 
string had snapped within me, and I felt 
then that my soul's warmest feelings re- 
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mained with you, in spite of all that 
gave me reason to consider you a heart- 
less egotist, who employed any means to 
attain his desires. I thought then that 
if you had only with a single line ex- 
pressed some sympathy, or assured me 
that the mournful secret was buried 
within you, I should have felt happy ; 
but no, not a word," 

"0, that Wagner!" exciaimed Lo- 
thard with bitterness; "what a fearful 
amount of evil haa he not caused. I shall 
never forgive him that — ■ " 

"That we are so happy," whispered 
. Skuidfrid, smiling. "Felicity ought to 
make us good and lenient ; it cannot 
tKsociate with bitterness." Skuldfrid 
looked up in her lover's dark eyes 
■with an expression so beautiful, that it 
called forth pure sunshine in his glance. 
After a moment she continued her ac- 
count. 

"One month after this we were in 
Paris, and a few weeks later my mother 
had' become — deranged." Skuldfrid 
leaned her head against Lothaid's shoul- 
der; a pause ensued. He put his arm 
around her waist and drew her closer to 
his faithful breast. Finally he whispered 



" Poor angel ! " 

j^Ah, Lothard, it was a terrible situa- 
tion: alone, ,a stranger, young and un- 
known, without friends and with an 
insane mother, an old, sick servant, and 
9estitute of means. Ours were then ex- 
hausted. I felt with dismay that my 
course had been imprudent in throwing 
myself in this way upon a strange coun- 
try. Monsieur X , the only person 

to whom I was recommended, was not in 
Paris. He had gone to England, where 
he intended to reside for a year. I had 
turned to the landlady of the miserable 
hotel where we lived to obtain advice, 
and she proposed to procure me a situa- 
tion in a restaurant to sing in the even- 
ing. I refused this offer, and at her sug- 
gestion applied for an engagement at 



some of the smaller theatres ; but this 
also feiled. All our money was gone, 
wo owed for a whole week's board, and 
my mother's aberration increased every 
day. Perfectly desperate, because our 
landlady had declared that if she was 
not paid we should have to move, I 
took the resolution to accept the propo- 
sal that had been offered me to sing at a 
restaurant. It was in the evening. I had 
just told our landlady of my desperate 
decision, and then returned to our little 
room. Overcome with grief, I began to 
sing, in order to deaden the anguish 
within me and silence my mother's insane 
talk ; for as soon as I gang she became 
still and Uatened. The longing for home 
had seized my mind, sorrow and despond- 
ency filled my soul. My heart yearned 
for you, and I sang, sang as if it had 
been my ' Swan Song.' 

"While I was thus giving vent to my 
overcharged feelings, the door opened, 
and a man with silver- white hair entered 
with hasty steps. I ceased my song, my 
mother screamed with alarm, and An- 
nika sprang up from the stool on which 
she had been sitting. 

"Pardon me, if I frighten you," said 
he in IVench ; " but in passing by I heard 
a wonderfully beautiful voice ; I inquired 
to whom it belonged, and learned that its 
possessor desired an engagement. He 
said that his name was Doi'bino, and that 
he was a composer of great influence at 
the- Eoyal Opera. He offered me his as- 
sistance if I wished to make use of my 
voice. Often have I thought since then 
that it was Providence who sent Mon 
sicur Dorbino to the humble hotel nheie 
we resided, and that just at the moment 
when I with a despau-ing heait sang my 
home songs; for from that mstant my 
fate was changed. Monsieui Doihmo 
becamo my teacher, my father, my sup- 
port. He procured my poor mother a 
place in a private asylum for the msane, 
where Annika was allowed to attend her 
To me he opened his house, of which hia 
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eldest sister had charge; she had also 
been a singer in her youth. The nest 
year I was engaged at the Royal Opera in 
Paris, and in the summer went to Eng- 
land, accompanied by Monaieur and 
Mademoiselle Dorbino, who both treated 
me with the greatest kindness. Mon- 
sieur DorbJuo had had a daughter of 
very promising talent, and whose voice 
resembled mine. One of his dearest 
wishes had been that she in time should 
become a distinguished singer. Deat(i 
snatched her from him at seventeen 
years of age. In me he seemed to see 
her recalled to life. When I made my 
engagement at the Bojal Opera, he per- 
suaded me to take hie name, as it would 
then seem to him that bis daughter still 
lived, and that my success was hers. 
On returning to Paris from Loudon, I 
found my mother recovered from . her ia- 
sanity, but very feeble. I had her 
brought to my home immediately, in 
Monsieur Dorbino's house. The physi- 
cian declared that she had only a few 
weeks to live. Two days after her re- 
moval, she asked me for pen and ink. 
She wrote a long letter, which Annika 
was charged to post. Two weeks after 
this, when my mother was so enfeebled 
that we expected eveiy moment to be 



her last, I -w 


as informed that 


a lady 


wished to see 


Madame Smidt." 




"It IS sh 


!" exclaimed my 


mother. 


sitting up in 


her bod. Soon 


she was 



i of a tall V 



left them alone ; a presentiment told me 
that the stranger was my mother's sister 
Edith. 

When night came to succeed the day, 
Harmen Abemey had ceased to live. As 
a comforting angel, Edith Abemey sat at 
her daughter's side. My mother had 
been allowed to step into her grave with- 
out suspecting that I knew of her 

"Do you know, Skuldfrid, whose 
mother this Edith is 1 " asked Lothard, 
seizing her hands hastily. 



" Yes, she told me. She is Lothai'd's 
mother." 

" Then you know her history 1 " 

" No, she only told me that she was 
your mother, but that this was a secret 
to the world. She also related how she 
had arrived at Kronobro just in time to 
prevent you from taking Wagner's life. 
When I mentioned that your steward 
had threatened to drive my mother away 
from Ektorp, slie informed me that you 
had no knowledge of the affair. Then 
you stood perfectly pure to mj soul. 
When I in memory reviewed your whole 
courae, I realized how illy I had acted 
towards one who loved me so deeply. 
I was seized with the most burning de- 
sire to hasten to you, to throw myself at 
your feet and deprecate my fault ; but 
your mother told me that you had en- 
tered the English service and sailed to 
India with a British squadron. When 
my mother was buried. Aunt Edith went 
away. She promised that as soon as 
you returned from your voyage, she 
would apprise me of it ; but she did not 
keep her word, Annika died a short 
time after my mother. 

" One year after the death of my 
mother. Monsieur Dorbino yielded to a 
severe lung -complaint which had for ten 
years been consuming his life. His 
sister and I watched over him six weeks. 
We were united on his death-bed, so 
th^t I should have the right to bear a 
e which he considered me to do 
honor to. He divided his property >)o- 
veen me and his sister, but demanded 
J a condition, that I should stdl remain 
few years at the Royal Opera in Paris, 
and that I should never make an en- 
gagement at any other theatre, except 
during vacation, when I might appear in 
the other opera houses in Europe, in 
order to make Madame Dorbino's name 

celebrated as it deserved. I gave this 
promise ; it was_the least I could do for 
one who had been my own and my 
mother's benefactor. 
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"The nest year Monsieur DorbiDo's 
niece, Countess Eeiwtein, arrived in 
Pm-is. It was tlieip that I made her 
aoquEuntance, The next summer we met 
in Home, and from there made a journey 
to Naples together. I received no news 
from your mother. I had written to her 
according to the "address she gave me, 
but ■without obtaining any answer. 

" During my stay in Naj^ea I chanced 
to learn that you were on board the frig- 
ate Carohna. How I then acted you 
know, and alao that two years again 
went by before I had courage to make 
another attempt to approach you; but 
when Nathalie in all her letters spoke of 
you and Uncle Abemey, it became im- 
possible for me to Five separated from 
you both any longer. I came to Sweden, 
firmly resolved to win back the heart 
which was once mine and for whose 
I there was no sacrifice too 



In the evening, when Lothard came 
home from his visit to Skuldfrid, he 
received the following note : — 

" Here Bakon : If you are at leisure 
to-morrow, then honor me with a calL I 
desire to receive from you some infor- 
mation which I do not wish to ask of 
any other. 

" With respect, 

" Nathalie Beh3tbin." 

»■ Lothard obeyed the call and presented 
himself at Nathalie's. He found the 
young Countess alone. 

"Are you very much provoked with 
me, Baron, for making this demand upon 
your timeV said she, with one of her 
i smiles and her childish 



" Countess, I am never provoked with 
a beaiitiftil woman," answered Lothard, 
politely. 

" A little circumstance has occurred 
which forced me to ask tliis visit of you. 



As I was looking over some papers that 
my husband left, 1 found a letter among 
them. These words were written on the 
margin, ' Found in Hotel **, in Berlin.' 
The letter is written in Russian, and I 
desire that you, who understand this 
language, will enlighten me as to wheth- 
er it can possibly be of any value to me." 
The Countess handed the letter to Lo- 
thard. 

He received it without the least sus- 
picion ; but when he opened it ha 
changed color and turned his penetrat- 
ing eyes upon the Countess. 

"Have you really found this among 
the Count's papers 1 " 

" Yes, as I told you." 

" You do not know from wh<»n or to 
whom it is % " Lothard smiled, 

" No, I do not understand the Russian 
language, and therefore 1 have troubled 
you." 

" I am astonished that the choice fell 
upon me. Why not Dr. Wagner, he 
also reads Russian t " 

" The Doctor has gone away ; do you 
not know it ? " 

" No, I am completely icnorant of the 
feet. Admit that all this seems veiy 
singular." Lothaid now laughed, and 
looked at Nathalie with an expression, 
which even upon her nature, rendered 
callous by art, had the efiect of diivmg 
the blood up to her cheeks 

" Baron Canita, I do not uudei-stand 
your behavior or your words," said Nath- 
alie, assuming a haughty attitude, 

" In that ease, Countess, we will pro- 
ceed to the reading of the letter, which 
is to no other than myself and from 
General Canitz, I was fifteen when I 
received it. Do you wish to hear its 
contents ? " 

" Tf the letter is to you, I cannot have 
any interest in hearing what it is about," 

" Perhaps you already know it t " 

" Herr Baron, I believe you foiget 
wliat politeness demands ! " exclaimed 
Nathalie, 
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" No, Countess, I do not ; but 1 could 
wish that you and I might throw aside 
our masks. You have not found this 
letter among your husband's papers; 
you have obtained it from Dr. Wagner, 
for what purpose I do not compre- 

" Well, then, I did receive it from 
Dr. Wagner," said Nathalie, who saw 
that a well-feigned frankness was here 
in place. " He gave it to me with 
the request that I should deliyer it to 
you, begging you to consider the prom- 
■ ise you once made yoiu" father." 

"Why did he give you such a com- 
mission V asked Lothard, coldly. 

"From the simple reason that he 
knows my regard for you." 

" You are too kind." Lothard bowed. 

" He also knows that you distrust 
him, and therefore he desired that you 
should learn from some one else that 
Madame Dorbino's maiden name was 
not Smidt, but — " 

"Abernoy," interrupted Lothard; "I 
know it." 

"Do you also know that her moth- 

" Was sister to Edith Abemey, who 
was married to the secretary of lega- 
tion, Canitz. Yes, Countess, I know it 
all." 

"In that ease. Dr. Wagner's uneasi- 
ness lest your former attachment to Mar 
dame Dorbino should revive was ground- 

" Completely." Lothard smiled. "Tlie 
good Doctor thus believed that he could 
save me from my heart's weakness, by 
informing me that Madame Dorbino 
belongs to a family with which I have 
promised never to enter into any con- 
neotion." 

"He had the firm conviction that 
Baron Canita would never break a prom- 
ise, and least of all one that was given 
.to his deceased father. That ought to 
be sacred." 

"Yes, a promise to my father should 



always remain so." Lothard's brow fur- 
rowed. " But, Countess, you who be- 
stow so much kindness and good-will 
upon me, have probably ascertained the 
reasons why the Doctor is so ansious 
that I should keep my word. Has he 
anything personal against Madame Dor- 
bino ? " 

" She 14 the daughter of the poisoner 
Harmen Ahesney. There is something 
dangerous in the inheritance which the 
daughter of a criminal has received." 

" Indeed, but I am myself the son of 
a man who allowed his brother to lan- 
guish and die in Siberia, who allowed 
Wagner's father and several other Poles 
to perish under the knout, and who 
transported the Doctor's mother and 
sisters to Siberia ; in a word, a man who 
had a cruel heart and a Mthless char- 
acter ; I too have an unfortunate inher- 
itance." 

" But there is nothing in your own 
character that is cruel and faithless." 

" Is there anything of the kind in 
Madame Dorbino's t " 

" Far be it from me to assert it ; but' 
what she is we do not know. She is 
first and last an actress. Your hap- 
piness. Baron Caniti, cannot possibly 
bloom at her side." 

"It cannot; no, you are right; and 
I shall no longer seek it there." Lo- 
thard smiled gladly. Nathalie did not 
Imow how to interpret this smile. 

"Thanks for these words, which will 
most surely give joy to one who follows 
your every step with a father's solicitude 
and interest" Nathalie offered him her 
hand, adding in a soft voice : " Excuse 
me if I have played my r31e poorly 
in delivering the letter. Dr. Wagner 
believed me to be a better actress than I 
am, when he asked mo to give you this 
reminder from the dead 1 and thus hin- 
der an unhappy union." 

" But, Countess, I do not know upon 
what your fears are founded. I have 
been the oniy one who has not rendered 
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homage to tlie einger Madame Dorbi- 

"That is true; but the Doctor knew 
your former iaiicy for her, and I have 
understood sufficient to draw the cou- 
ciuaion that sho still exercises a great 
influence upon your heart." 

"1 can Bolemaiy declare that Ma- 
dame Dorbiao neither is nor ever has 



"Baron, remember your words tome 
a short time since." 

"Did I tell you then that I loved 
her t " 

" You said that she was the woman 
you admired and respected highest of 
aU, You' have defended her in a man- 
ner that has cost you a great deal — " 

"Ah! Then you know of the affair 
at Bla Porten." Lothard frowned. 

" I have read it in the papers." 

" All present promised silence, and 
yet the whole city knows of it. It pains 
me that men can break their word. For 
the rest, Countess, to respect and admire 
a woman, ay, even to defend her, does 
«ot by any means prove that a man loves 

"Your Words at once surprise and 
gladden me." Nathalie looked fixedly 
at Lothard. 

" One cannot serve two masters at the 
same time, Countess. I love the woman 
too well, who ia to recompense me for 
the shipwreck my ambition has suffered, 
and at whose side I intend to find heav- 
en upon earth, to pay homage to any 

"Ah! Then you love — " 

" Yea, I, the granite man, as you 
call me, can live happy, despised and 
rejected by the whole world, if I may 
only pass my days at her feet, soothed 
by her voice and charmed by her im- 
age." 

Nathalie's eyes were as if magically 
held to Lothard's warm and animated 
features, in which the strength of a deep 
and powerful paasion was visible. Never 



had he been so handsome as at this mo- 
ment. Nathalie's heart beat with a pecu- 
liar trepidation. Hope, false hope, pre- 
sented in a second so many charming 
and flattering images. 

" Forgive me, Countess, for speaking 
about myself," resumed Lothard, rising; 
"but your interest in my welfare has 
occasioned it. I will therefore add : 
Madame Dorbino can never become dan- 
gerous to me, because I shall to-morrow 
present to you my betrothed, Shuldfrid." 
Lothard pressed the Countess's cold hand 
in adieu and left. 



" Betrothed ! " repeated Nathalie, when 
Lothard was gone, — ' ' betrothed ; he, the 
only man for whom I have felt any other 
interest than that of vanity." 

Nathalie felt her blood rising into a 
ferment ; every drop of it seemed changed 
to galL It was not grief, but a feeling 
of intense indignation that she expe- 
rienced over Lothard's daring to attach 
his hope and happiness to any one but 
her. Had she not employed ail possible 
means to captivate him 1 There had 
even been moments when sho believed 
in her success. Yes, ail this time, dur- 
ing which Madame Dorbino had been 
with her, Nathalie had flattered herself 
that she possessed some value for Lo- 
thard, and now, now she saw all her 
hopes disappointed. Wounded vanity 
in a woman is fully as dangerous as 
wounded seK-love in a man. 

A woman, who has made it the olijeet 
of her life to please, and to be attended by 
obsequious cavaliers who s^h for her 
favor, excuses everything, except her 
non-success in captivating those whom 
she wished to win. The same man who 
has been the recipient of her most fesci- 
nating smiles and ravishing glances be- 
comes her deadly enemy if he opposes 
her attempts to conquer him, and she 
now spares no pains to injure the inao- 
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ceseible person. Every one knows that 
woman is an angel when she loves, but 
fury, when she hates. 

Nathalie, the priestess of vanity, ii 
trigue, and coquetry, who had neither 
felt friendship, love, nor aversion for any 
one, was now seized with, a violent desire 
to occasion Lothard some evO, some 
ter grief or humiliation, some incurable 
wound. And Skuldfrid, this presump- 
tuous being, who had dared to place 
herself between Nathalie and Lothard, 
what could be said of her bad enough to 
equal the resentment Nathalie felt ? The 
Countess, however, was not one to sit 
down inactive and brood over her 
feats. She belonged, on the contrary, to 
those wilful natures that are irritated 
by opposition and love to give vent to 
their feelings in a forcible manner. 

Only a few minutes did Nathalie 
main sitting as if stunned by her disap- 
pointment. Then she sprang up and 
rang violently. A servant obeyed the 
call. 

" Take my close carriage and drive 
immediately to Dr. Wagner's; ask him 
to come here." 

The servant withdrew and the Count- 
ess wrote the following : — 

" Lieutenant Abbrnbt : I am a poor 
friend; I have served your interests 
badly. Canitz is to be betrothed to 
Skuldfrid. He will thus snatch her from 
yow. Call on me as soon as you receive 
this. 

"Nath4Lib." 

Somewhat later the following note was 
handed the Countess : — 

" My graoious Codntess : You who 
have taken so much interest in a pauvre 
savant and bestowed your friendship upon 
the learned man's darling, his niece, will 
surely not fail to honor with your pres- 
ence Skuldfrid's betrothal to Lothard 
Canitz on the 4th of June. Where 
you appear, there are also joy and the 
graces as your w^ting-maada. 



" With the greatest respect I have the 
honor of signing myself, 

"Your most humble servant, 

"VicroK Abbbkey." 

Nathalie crumpled up the letter with 
a convulsive motion, muttering, — 

" I shall come ; but I will bring with 
me to your home very different maids 
fi-om those of joy, you hypocritical ped- 
ant. It is as if he wished to rejoice at 
my defeat That proud Finn wiLL also 
have to be humbled by learning that 
people know the stains in bis femily his- 
tory." 

The Doctor now presented himself. 
The crafty Pole's countenance betrayed a 
certain degree of impatience; the first 
thing he said was, — 

" Counter what are you thinking of, 
to send for me when I am supposed to 
be away ? " 

" I could not do otherwise. See here." 
Nathalie" handed him the Professor's 
note. 

" Ah, already ! " muttered Wagner. 
" That is more than I calculated. I did» 
not think that the complications which 
existed would be unravelled so soon." 
The Doctor threw himself in an easy- 
chair, entirely foi^ttmg his usual for- 
mahty. 

"He will become very happy, is it not 
true ? " said Nathalie. 

"Enviably so," answere'd the Doctor; 
" that woman has a heart which resembles 
a precious stone, I have observed her 
under the most bitter trials, and I have 
never ■seen this beautiful face lose its 
espre^ion of trust, or this proud neck 
bend. She has borne adversity with 
fortitude and courage, and taken an 
active and energetic part in life. This 
was during the time when I was her 
friend, and when she had confidence in 
me. I was then a better man. She has 
a wonderful power over those with whom 
she comes in contact. She could maie 
Satan himself mild and gentle as a lamb. 
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There is no pain or Buffering for Canitz 
BO long aa she remains at his aide. He 
■will be Yeiy, very happy." The Doctor 
leaaed his head on hie hand and mut- 
tered : " Happy, he, the son of the de- 
'Stroyer of my family !" Wagner raised 
his head quit^ly and added : " No, should 
I even degrade myself to the commission 
of a. crime, a Canitz mnefc not become 
happy." 

Nathalie had remained silent, wait- 
ing for the Doctor to add something 
more ; but as this did not occur, she 

"Well, Doctor, shall we sit down 
quietly and behold their happiness, — a 
happiness blooming upon the ruins of our 
plane ? " 

" I have never yet accepted the igno- 
a r31e of beholding what is disa- 
ne. No, Countess, one who 
wishes to reach an aim must also be 
able to dare aomething for its attain- 
ment. Let us see if you have energy 
enough to follow this doctrine." 

"You can be fully assured of it." 

" Good ! " The Doctor got up to close 
the door, but at the same instant a ser- 
vant entered and announced, — 

"Lieutenant Abemey ! " 

The nest moment Tago saluted the 
Countesa, atammering some words of ac- 
knowledgment, etc. It could be eaaily 
seen from his appearance that a devastat- 
ing storm had passed over his bouL 

" Well, Lieutenant Abemey, I hear 
that you have become reconciled with 
Baron Canitz," said the Doctor, 

" Yes," was all Tage answered. 

" He is to be betrothed to Skuldfrid," 
added the Countess. 

" That is also true." 

" And you are eatisfied with it ^ " 

"I cannot hinder it." 

" What would you say. Lieutenant, in 
the case I made this union impractica- 
ble t " asked Nathalie. ' 

"I should answer, that this does not 
lie. within the range of possibility." 



"Bnt ifl" The Countess looted at 

" You are very kind, Countess, to con- 
tinue to show me so much friendship, 
that you even at the last moment try to 
keep up my courage ; but it is too late. 
Ah, you cannot imagine how unhappy I 
am ! " Tage passed hie hand over his 
brow. " K I could only estii^uish the 
animosity I still entertain for him, bnt it 
is impossible." 

" Action, not complaint, befits a man ! 
We will now listen to the Doctor's rem- 
edy for the present ill. Tell ua your 
proposition," added the Countess, turning 
to Wagner. 



Two days after this the Professor's 
apartments were festively arranged for 
the reception of guests. Aunt Sara, at- 
tired in a new black silk dresa and a 
bran new cap, tripped back and forth 
through the rooms, crying a little now 
and then and sighing as deeply as if she 
was preparing for a funeral. Eveiy time 
she went through the saloon she cast a 
troubled look at Tage's door and mur- 
mured, -~ 

" My poor boy ! Would to God that 
this terrible day was over. I never shall 
for^ve Skuldfrid the wrong she has 
done him. No, never shall I foi^et that 
she could prefer the other. It is Vic- 
tor's fault. Yes, so it is. He would not 
listen to my warnings." Her handker- 
chief was now drawn out, Sara wiped her 
eyes and sobbed a little, bxit just then her 
eyes fell on the candles in the lustre, and 
straightway her thoughts took another 
direction. " Good gracious, how that 
Lotta has put in the candles ! I declare 
it does seem as if one must be every- 
where, or things go wrong." She mount- 
ed a chair, and standing on tiptoe, 
grumbhng at the carelessness, lack of 
independence, etc., Sara repaired the 
neglect. Just as this was feirly accom- 
plished, the Profe^or came out of his 
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room aod took Wa way to Tage's. Aunt 
Sara intercepted him and said in a voice 
which trembled with pain and indigna- 

" Where are you going, dear Victor 1 " 

" In to Tage," was the calm answer. 

"Leave the boy in peace," said Sara 
hastily, and fell a little into the weeping 
strain. " I should think you had tor- 
mented him enough. I tell you what it 
is, Victor, I never could have believed 
you would behave so heartlesaly to Tage 
as you have done. I will not say a word 
about myself, how you have treated me." 
A flood of tears now succeeded, in the 
midst of which she contiuiied with mov- 
ing stress and in a very high soprano : 
" I am so used to being ill-treated ; but 
I had supposed that the child you adopted 
as your own could have counted on your 
fatherly tcaderne^. Poor Tage, what 
has he not had to endure, without a sin- 
gle friendly word to alleviate hia suffer- 
ing ! " Aunt Sara was again obHged to 
draw out her handkerchief. " And this 
unworthy betrothal, at which you have 
forced him to be present and — " . 

"Now, Aunt, you have said quite 
enough," said Abemey coldly. " Iii half 
an hour the guests will arrive. I hope 
you do not intend to receive them with 
tears and sobs. As far as Tage is con- 
cerned, I have but one thing to reproach 
myself for, namely, that I have had so 
much indulgence with him. When, like 
him, one behaves like a man without hon- 
or, self-command, or respect for anything 
but his own selfishness, then it is a fa- 
ther's duty to compel hia refractory son 
to act as honor demands. Do not speak 
to me of Tage ; but thank God that you 
stood by his side, for otherwise I would 
have declared him unworthy of bearing 
my name before all his comrades." 

" What in the name of Heaven do you 
sayl" esclaimed Sara, looking at her 
nephew in affright. 

" I say that only considemtion for you 
restrained me from punishing Tage as 



him capable of 
in act whatever." 
Professor went to the door and 
laid his hand on the knob, adding, — 

" He is the very opposite of Lothard 
Canitz ; there is no magnanimity which 
the latter has not shown my unworthy 
nephew, whose only answer has been some 
iinst honor and duty. 
I have any joy of him." 
id the door of his foster- 
son's room. He found Tage standing a 
few steps from it, pale, and with head 
erect. Abemey closed the door behind 
him, and Tage repeated slowly, — 

" Only consideration for Aunt Sara re- 
strained you from punishing your unwor- 
thy nephew, for whom you do not regard 
any mean act impossible. Have I then 
fallen so low in your esteem "i " 

"Tes," answered the Professor, 

"Ton consider me a miserable egotist, 
destitute of honor and faithi " 

" Such has been your conduct." 

" I am a weak wretch, without moral 
courage or self-command t " 

"You are." 

" The past has so represented me." 
Tage put both hands to hia brow and 
pressed them against his temples. " Ygs, 
this hell of envy, jealousy, wdd unre- 
strained desires, and burning passion has 
actually changed me into a despicable 
creature." 

He thi-ew himself into a chair, with 
his face buried in his hands. 

" And yet," said Abemey with ear- 
nestness, " you have been the object upon 
which all my hopes were centred When 
I stood by your bedside the first morning 
you slept under my roof, and contem- 
plated your fresh and open face, I saw in 
you the joy of my old age, its pride and 
its honor. I gave you my name, fully 
a^ured that you would do it honor ; but 
it is wrong to build any hopes on the 
children we bring' up ; they seldom fulfil 
what they promise." 

Tage. sat motionless. Some moments' 
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pause ensued. At length Tage vone, 
and extended his hand to his fether with 
deep emotion and an expre^ion of hu- 
mility. 
■ "Father, I know that I have poorly 
anawered what you had a right to expect 
of me, I have been a willing slave to 
my passions, and that to auch a degree 
that I should bluah if yoa had any idea 
of it ; but it is now over. Ah ! I shall 
never forget the impression your words 
to Aunt Sara made upon me. Forget 
the paat, the fiiture shall atone for it." 

The Professor pressed his son's hand 
in silence, Tage continued, — 
. " The revolution that has taken place 
in my destiny, the complete sundering 
of all my hopes and desires which has 
been the result, has shown me my own 
weakness and all the elements of evil 
that ejist within me. I now know that 
if I remain here and witness the bappi- 
neaa that might have been mine, if fate 
had so ordained, I shall never succeed in 
gaining power over my lower nature. In 
short, I must go away, so far that not 
even the sound of the names that have 
the power of exciting evil thoughts and 
feelings within me can reach my ears 

" I fully approve of this. What- you 
now desire I had intended to propose to 
you. You must, however, before that, 
show that yon can be a man, si 
have been a weak slave. My respect and 
confidence in your better resolutions will 
depend entirely upon the manner in 
which you conduct yourself while you re- 

" You shsJl be satisfied." 

, " Commander Z ," said Aunt Sara, 

opening the door. 

In an hour's time the gueata were aa- 
aembled. They consisted of Lothard't 
superior officera and comrades, as well af 
aeveral families with whom the Professor 
was allied either through relationship or 
friendship. Nathalie only was missing. 
Lothard and Skuldfrid were eo handsome, 
that it was a joy to look at them. Hap- 



as is the 1: 
and silent, but d 
and self-possession that surprised Aber- 
ney exceedingly, and bo affected Aunt 
Sara that she was obliged to leave the 
trice and shed a few tears. 
Skuldfrid smiled at Tage very cordially, 
and there was so much clemency and 
goodness in her glance, that he seemed 
to feel the loss of her still more deeply. 
He avoided looking at Lothard's noble 
face ; he felt that the sight 'of the happi- 
. it would only excite his 
anger and throw him back into the dark 
of jealousy. 

Eenstein was announced. 
Tage was just speaking to Skuldfrid. 
He, like aJl present, turned at the sound 
of the Countess's name and looked toward 
the door. 

Nathalie entered. She was extremely 
charming. Like Skuldfrid she wore a 
white silk dress with a garniture of 
flowers. 

A dark flush of indignation passed 
over Lothard's brow when he saw that 
Nathalie was dressed like his betrothed. 
The Professor greeted the Countess with 
marked courtesy, to which Nathalie play- 
fully responded. She was irresistibly 
captivating. 

Tage's gaze was persistently fastened 
upon her. The cloud on his brow lighted. 
She loved him, this seductive woman, to 
whose graces and accomplishments aU 
paid tribute. Such a consciousness ought 
to have the power of comforting a lieu- 
tenant's heart. At length, when the mo- 
ment was favorable, he approached her. 

"You resemble Skuldfrid to-night 
more than ever," said he with a look ' of 
admiration. 

" If that is so, I have succeeded in my 
efforts ; but what then 1 Those who love 
Frida will not even for an hour forget 
her for me." Nath^ie gave Tage a very 
dangerous glance. 

" Countess, if this is true, then the 
only misfortune lies in the fact that otie' 
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has not seen yon first ; io that case yon 
could not be forgotten for SkuMfirid." 

Nathalie looked at Tage's face. It 
waa serious, and there was aomethitig in 
it which told her that he moant what 
he said. She leaned nearer to him, say- 
ing in a whisper, — 

" I hope you have not forgotten 1 " 

" I never forget." 

" And this evening 1 " 

" I willhe at my post." 

" Good," ' 

Some gentlemen approached the Coiint- 
es3. They all began to speak of indif- 
ferent matters. The conversation soon 
became animated. Lieutenant Steen, 
who had recently been to England, re- 
lated some remarkable criminal cases. 
Nathalie obliged Skuldfrid to take a 
place beside her. The' Professor was 
also one of the group that surrounded 
the Countess. Lothard stood behind 
Skuldirid'B chair. 

" During my stay in Bremen," said 
the Coimtess, " I saw the head of a no- 
torious poisoner by the name of Mar- 
grctha Gottiried. I suppose you ha¥e 
all heard of her 1 " 

The question ' was answered in the 
affirmative by most of her auditors, and 
they descanted upon the noteworthy 
features in the career of the 
nal. 

" When I travelled through Central 
Sweden two years ago," resumed Natha- 
lie, " I heard of a strange and sad 
that transpired about twenty yeai 
It was of BO tragic a nature, that I never 
hear of a case of poisoning without think- 
ing of it." 

" Then it was a story of Hmt kind 1 " 
said one of those in the circle. 

"Tea, in a certain sense." Nathalie 
now raised her eyes and festened them 
upon Lothard, who still stood leaning 
against Sknldfrid's chair and wi 
quently opposite the Countess. There 
was something in the espressiou of her 
face which gave Lothard the feeling that 



about to say something disagree- 
able. Nathalie continued, — 

In that region there is said to have 
been a judge, young and much thought 
of, who, after bearing his office with hon- 
or for several years, shot himself" 

And the reason 1 " asked one of her 
listeners. 

as a very sad one." 'Nathalie's 
' turned from Lothard to Skuld- 
frid. " It was discovered that the judge's 
wife, left a widow through the death of 
his brother, had poisoned her first hus- 
band, and — " 

" Baroness Canitz," was announced. 
Nathalie ceased abruptly. Lothard 
started; and Skuldfrid, who at Nathalie's 
last words had become deadly pale, cast 
a frightened glance at Lothard. 

" Baroness Csmitz, who is she 1 " was 
asked in a whisper. All looks were di- 
rected towBjda the door with intense 
interest. The Professor hastened to 
meet the new-eomer, followed by Aunt 
Sara, who had been obliged to use her 
handkerchief several times in order to 
preserve her composure and keep from 
orj-ing. 

The Professor brought in an elderly 
lady of stately appearance, whose face 
yet bore traces of beauty ; her large dark 
eyes shed a singular expression over her 
features, which spoke of a life full of 
deep and hitter sufiering. 

" My cousin. Baroness Canitz," said 
the Professor in introduction. " The 
mother of Baron Canitz and also of my 
foster -son Tage Abemey, whom she 
kindly intrusted to me to bring up as 
my own son." 

The surprise was general ; even Tage 
and Lothard were astonished. Their 
mother's appearance was something for 
which they were totally unprepared. 
Lothard and Skuldfrid went up to the 
Baroness. 

"My betrothed," said Lothard. His 
voice was full of emotion and his eyes 
rested tenderly upon hia mother. 
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The Barou^s embraced Skuldfrid and 



" God bless you, my daughter ! " 
Tage had remained quietly at one of 
the ■windows. The Baroness's gla 
however, went immediately in ques 
her youngest son. Perhaps Tage caught 
it, or perhaps there was something "with- 
in him that whispered what he ought to 
do. After a moment's hesitation, he also 
approached his mother. Lothard drew 
back and Skuldfrid turned away. T 
was agitated. This was the second time 
that he stood before the one he had to 
thank for life. He was unable to utter 
a word, so overwhelmed was he t 
thousand conflicting feelings. He seized 
her hand and carried it to his lips. 
When he again raised his bowed head, the 
Baroness embraced him, whispering, — 

" God bless you, my best beloved 
child I " The words were not heard by 
any, save the one to whom they were 



When the oompany had recovered 
from the first surprise the conversation 
retomed its course. Aunt Sara, the Bar- 
oness, and Skuldirid were talking togeth- 
er, Nathalie sat leaning back in her 
chair, listening with an abstracted air to 
what Lieutenant Steen and a lady were 
saying. The conversation was not es- 
pecially lively. The Professor took a 
seat beside the Countess. 

" You were interrupted, my dear 
Countess, in the midst of your story 
about the young judge," said Abemey, 
politely. " It is a pity, for I presume 
that the account had a psychologic value, 
like the majority of criminal cases." 

At these words of Abemey's, Skuldfrid 
turned her head hastily, as- if she would 
have asked him by this motion what he 
was thinking of when he brought the con- 
versation back to this subject. Whether 
the Professor noticed this motion or not 
is uncertain ; for he went right on, — 

" Do you know the name of the 



"I have heard, but forgotten it," re- 
plied Nathalie, with a peculiar emphasis, 
" Indeed, Then I am more fgrtunate, 
for the unhappy man who shot himself 
was — my brother, Madame Dorbino's fa- 
ther, and Baroness Edith Canita's brother- 
Nathalie became crimson. 
" The poor widow, of whom you said 
that she shortened her first husband's 
days, was, like Baroness Canitz, my cous- 
in. Her firat husband was also a broth- 
er of mine. You ought to perceive from 
this that I know the causes of the death 
of both my brothers better than any 
other, I can therefore declare, quite 
boldly, that every charge against, my 
late sister-in-law, of having been instru- 
mental in the decease of either of her 
husbands, is false. 'It is a little daring to 
assume that a person is guilty whom the 
law has left untouched. In so doing one 
always runs the risk of repeating an un- 
true report." 

Nathalie felt humihated, but answered 
with her most childish smile, — 

" You are right, Professor, and there- 
fore I always forget the names of the 
persons who play any r51e in the occur- 
rences I relate. This has the advantage 
of never compromising any one." 

" A charming habit, as all yours are." 

" The old fos," thought Nathalie. 

"Ton apply flattery, so that I shall not 

perceive that you have intended to hit 

The company took supper and at last 
broke up. 



The morning came again with life and 
activity. Aunt Sara had risen early to put 
things in order after the party. She was 
just engaged in counting over the glass 
and china, when tbe Professor's man 
Andreas entered, -— 

Why, Mamsell, are you up already t " 
said Andreas. '■ Have you heard of the 
accident 1 " 
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" What aoeident 1 " asked Sara. 

"The aocideat tor-to — Madame 
Dorbino." 

"What in God's name has happened 
to her r 

" The horses ran away, eai'rying the 
coachman and her right into the stream. 
The man who waited on the company 
last night came here just now and* told 
me all abont it. Good Lord, how pale 
you look ! " 

"Victor, Victor," shrieked Sara, clasp- 
ing her head in despair, ■— - "Victor, Vic- 
tor." The Profe^or's door flew open and 
he appeared on the threshold wrapped 
in his dressing-gown. 

" What is the matter? " asked he. 

Sara sprang towards him and exclaimed 
in an agonized voice, — 

"Skuldfrid has been run away with 
and killed." Then she 
the floor. 



AVhen Lothard's servant came in to 
him in the morning he said, — 

"Herr Baron, an accident happened 
last evening." 

" What was it ? " asked Lothard. 

" I do not know how I shall dare to 
speak of it, biit you will — " 

The man wa8,here interrupted by some 
one who violently threw open the door of 
the saloon; Lieutenant Steen entered 
Lothard's cabinet precipitately, exclaim- 
ing in an agitated voice, ■ — 

"Canitz, what a terrible occurrence, 
and that upon the very day of yoiu" be- 
trothal I " 

Lothard sprang to his feet. 

" Of what occurrence do you speak 1 " 

" Of the accident that has befiJlen 
your betrothed." 

"Skuldfrid!" 

"Yea, the horses have run away with 
her and — " 

Lothard started to the door to rush 
out ; but Steen seized him by the arm, 
Baying, — 



" Where 



you gomg, my poor 



friend 1 " 

"To her—" 

" Canitz, summon all your courage, 
and listen to me. She as well as the car- 
riage and horses have been thrown into 
the stream." 

" It is not true, it cannot be so," ex- 
claimed Lothai-d in despair. He seized 
his hat and rushed down the stairs. In 
a few moments Skuldfrid's door-bell rang 
violently. AnaiBc opened the door. It 
was Lothard, who with pale and quivering 
lips inquired, — ■ 

" Is Madamo at home t " 

" No, she did not come home last 
night," was the answer. 

" Where then is she J " 

" I do not know ; we have expected her 
all night ; perhaps she is at the Profes- 



Lothard hurried away. A n 
ter he rushed into Aherney's saloon, where 
he almost ran over the Professor, who 
was just going out. 

"Skuldfrid!" faltered Lothard with 
despair in tone and look. The first 
glance at Abemey's face was a sufficient 
answer to his question. 

Tage was not to be seen. 

We now leave those so terribly afflicted, 
and will see what transpired at Nathalie's, 
after her return home from the betrothal. 



When the Countess entered her bou- 
doir, she took a step back and gave a 
faint cry of fright. In the dim light of 
the summer evening she distinguished a 
man's form, which sat leaning back on 
the sofa. 

" Light ! " cried the Countess. 

Her maid hurried in with one. The 
figure now rose. The light fell on his 
face, and Nathalie stammered, quite 
amazed, — 

"Lieutenant Ahemey, you herel " ' 

"Yes, as you see, Counter." The 
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maid placed the light on the table and 
left the room immediately. 

" How came you here, and what is 
the reason that you expose me in this 
way t " asked Nathalie. 

"The reason is that I must speak 
with you to-night, just now. What I 
have to say wijl not bear any hstening 
ears, therefore permit me to close the 
door." 

" But, sir, consider what you do ! " ex- 
claimed Nathalie ; " what will the ser- 
vants think 1 " 

" What they please. I must speak to 
you in priyate." 

" Have you failed, that you are here ? " 

" No." 

" But, good God, if onr plan has not 
been frustrated, I do not understand — " 

"Why I should be here. Be so kind 
as to take a seat. Countess, and try to 
listen to me with calmness." He com- 
pelled Nathalie to be seated. 

"The plan devised by you and the 
Doctor was this : the Doctor was to take 
the coachman's place on Skuldfrid's car- 
riage, and instead of driving her to your 
house, he should set off for Eosenvik, 
where I was to be waiting for her. The 
idea was ingenious and well contrived ; 
for not a being could be found on earth 
who in the morning would not have 
regarded Skuldfrid as a faithless and dis- 
honored woman, who for the sake of 
becoming Baroness Canitz had sa^nficed 
her childhood's fancy, hut had yet main- 
tained a criminal connection with the 
frieud of her youth. If Lothard Canita 
had loved her ten times as much as he 
does, this occurrence would' still have 
separated liim from Skuldfrid forever. 
All her vows and protestations could not 
have cleared her from the degrading 
stain which had been cast upon her 
honor. It only remained for her to give 
me her hand and in this way silence the 
scandal. The Polish physician had well 
calculated the results of his arrangement, 
-one of which would probably have been 



that Lothard would have sent a bullet 
through his own head." 

" What are you driving at with all 
thisV Nathalie rubbed her handker- 
chief impatiently between her hands. 

" You shall learn directly. When you 
and the Doctor initiated me into thin 
plan, you had no idea that Lothard and 
I were brothers, otherwise you would 
have realized that a brother, however 
mal 1 nt h may be, could not he 
gi Ity f 1 pe fady." 

B t J acted as though you 

ea Ij mb ac d our plan, the ouly 
obj t f fth h was to fulfil your de- 
si J d Nathalie hastily. 

" True ; but if I had not done ao, the 
Doctor would have invented some other 
plot, irom which I conld not have saved 
Skuldfrid, being ignorant of it." 

"Then you have warned berl" The 
Coimte^ sprang up. 

" No, I have done that which is better ; 
I have placed her where she is secure 
from all persecutions, until you and 1 
fully understand each other." 

" I think I have understood you suffi- 
ciently," said Nathalie, attempting to 
leave the room. 

"Stay, Nathalie," said Tage in a de- 
cided voice, seizit^ her arm, "you have 
not heard me to the end." He looked 
at his watch. "Wagner has not yet 
reached Rosenvik with the empty car- 
riage. Before he discovers that he has 
only amused himself with a pleasure trip, 
you will have perceived that 1 have saved 
you and myself from committing a base 
act. You will thank me for it." 

" I doubt it." Nathalie reseated her- 
self. 

" Have you not a thousand times de- 
clared and also repeated in writing that 
it was my happiness you wished to fur- 
ther T' 

" True," replied Nathalie. She realized 
with dismay that she was completely in 
Tage's power, that the game was lost, and 
, that ho could compromise her in a terri- 
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